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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE reader of last week’s Christian Union hardly 
needs to be told that we heartily indorse the mes- 
sage of the President vetoing the Dependent Pension 
bill. The character of that act and its wide-reaching 
evil results were editorially indicated in our col- 
~ umns, and the President’s veto simply enforces the 
positions there taken, while it points out in detail 
defects in the bill, which almost seems to have been 
drawn for the very purpose of facilitating a raid 
upon the Treasury, not in the interest of soldiers, 
but on behalf of agents who have no claim whatever 
upon public sympathy or public support. The objec- 
tion to this bill is not so much the amount of appro- 
priation involved, for the Nation is rich enough and 


Eprrons. 


Railroad Company it was the general judgment that 
the bill would benefit rather than injure the business 
of that road, and that the President has notified the 
officers that it is the purpose of the road to live up to 
the spirit and letter of the law. A session of the 
passenger agents of various Western railroads has 
also been held in Chicago, the object of which was to 


formulate regulations to conform the traffic of the 


roads represented to the new law. A paragraph in one 
of our exchanges anuounces that one of the State 
courts has held that the long and short haul provision 
of this bill applies to freight not carried beyond the 
boundaries of the State, though how this question 
could have been brought before any court for official 
decision so speedily we are unable to understand. 


‘¢ The Council Fire,” in an article of ‘some length, 
replying to The Christian Union, and defending the 
policy of maintaining the Indian Reservations, cor- 
rects one of our statements in respect to which we are 
glad to be corrected. General Walker, of Boston, is 
no longer President of the National Indian Defense 
Association ; so that the one man of National reputa- 
tion outside of Washington whom we had credited with 
being an indorser of this policy cannot be so regarded. 
‘‘ The Council Fire” gives the names of a number of 
gentlemen who are members of the National Indian 
Defense Association—‘‘ indeed, quite a goodly num- 


‘ber of them are subscribers to the ‘ Council Fire’ as 


well.” We have only, in reply, to caution our readers 
against imagining that every man who is a member 
of the Association, or even a subscriber to the 
‘*Qouncil Fire,” has investigated the Indian question 
and has come to a deliberate judgment in favor of the 
reservation system. It is not uncommon, unfortu- 
nately, for men good-naturedly to subscribe their 
names to membership in an association because it is 
easier to do this than to say no ; nor uncommon for 
them somewhat unwisely to assume that the principle 
of an association is always correctly embodied in its 
title. We shall be very glad to publish any letters, 
if not too iong, from any well-known students of 
the Indian problem who advocate the retention 
of the reservation system. Until such letters are 
forthcoming, over the writers’ own names, we shall 
retain our belief that all those who have intelligently 
studied the Indian question, and who have a reputa- 
tion for knowing anything about it, and whose judg- 
ment is of value as a guide to others whose means of 
study are not so good, are substantially agreed that 
the Indian reservation is evil, and only evil, and 
that continually, and that the only question for the 
friends of the Indian is, How tobreak up that system 
most speedily and with the least hardship to indi- 
viduals. Meanwhile we reassert the two aphorisms 
which must solve the Indian problem: Barbarism 
has no rights which civilization is bound to respect ; 
The Indian is not a red mau, but is simply a man. 


organizations to submit every such question to an in- 
dependent judicial tribunal, and to abide by the result 
or to lose the advantages of incorporation. 
while, one incidental advantage from this strike, and 
one which we hope will counterbalance the temporary 
evil, is the renewed impulse to thought and discus- 
sion which it has given. A committee of the New 
Jersey Legislature is investigating the matter, and 
we observe that one of the railroad presidents in his 


Mean- 


testimony recommends, as the result of practical © 


experience, the general introduction of profit-sharing 
as a preventive of strikes. Profit-sharing is rapidly 
getting out of the domain of the theoretical into that 
of the practical. 


President Cleveland, in a letter to the Catholic Club 
on the occasion of its tenth anniversary in Philadel- 


phia, took occasion to give expression to his senti- . 


ments respecting the relation of religious faith to 
the State. It was evoked by the expression, in 
the letter of invitation, of the conviction ‘‘that a 
good and exemplary Catholic must, ex necessitate rei, 
be a good and exemplary citizen.” | 

‘* A wholesome religious faith thus inures to the perpetu- 
ity, the safety and prosperity of our Republic by exacting 
the due observance of civil law, the preservation of public 
order, and & proper regard for the rights of all; and thus 
are its adherents better fitted for good citizenship and con- 
firmed in a sureand steadfast patriotism. It seems ‘to me, 


too, that the conception of duty to the Statewhichisderived - 


from religious precept involves a sense of personal respon- 
sibllity which is of the greatest value in the operation of the 
Government by the people. It will bea fortunate day for 
our country when every citizen feels that he has an ever- 


present duty to perform to the State which he cannotescape | 


from or neglect without being false to his religious as well 
as to his civil allegiance.”’’ 

The separation of Ohurch and State is one thing ; : 
the separation of religion from the community is 
another and very different thing. De Tocqueville told 
us half a century ago that religion was, if possible, 
more necessary to a free State than to a monarchy. 
Experience is beginning to demonstrate the profound 
truth of his observation. 


The week has been a quiet one in Europe, though 
not without disquieting rumors. In England the 
only event of interest was the defeat of Mr. Parnell’s 
amendment to the address by the unexpectedly large 
majority of 106. Tae long debate was unusualiy 
dull and spiritless, Lord Hartington, Mr. Sexton, and 
Mr. Parnell making the only speeches of note. The 
policy of the Ministry seems to be to talk as much as 
possible about Ireland in the way of generalization, 
and as little as possible in the way of definite state- 
ment or promises. In Germany the political cam. 
paign is progressing with deepening interest. The 
elections take place on Monday of next week, and at 
the close of the present week rumors of the most 
warlike character may be anticipated. Everything 
will be done at the last moment to make the Rerman 
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people feel the necessity of strengthening the military 
establishment. The astonishing action of the Pope 
in practically ordering German Oatholics to vote with 
the Government is vot received without murmurs 
and protesis, and is likely to do as much harm as 
good to the cause which it espouses. It is expected 
that the Emperor will is:ue a strung appeal on Satur- 
day, just in time to reach the voters, but not in time 
for newspaper discussion. The situation in Germany 
is complicated, and in some respects very amusing, 
and the outcome will be awaited with universal 
interest. 


A recent article in an English review on the 
national growth shows some striking facts in regard 
to the resources of the English race athome. Inthe 
past thirty-five years Great Britain has lost by 
emigration nearly 7,000,000 of population—an enor- 
mous drain, and one which probably has never been 
equaled in the history of civilized nations. In spite 
of this tremendous leakage of population, there has 
been a steady increase, and daring the last ten years 
the population has run up from 32,800,000 to 
36,700,000; the population has increased at the rate 
of twelve per cent., wealth at the rate of twenty-two 
per cent., trade at the rate of twenty-nine per cent., 
commerce at the rate of sixty-seven per cent, and in- 
struction at the rate of sixty-eight percent. The 
number of paupers has fallen from 48 per 1,000 to 
27, a very striking and hopeful decrease, due prob- 
ably in large measure to better methods of charitable 
work, both public and private; the consumption of 
alcohol has fallen from 2.33 gallons per inhabitant 
to 1.79. There are only two depressing facts among 
these very striking statistics : there is a marked de- 
crease in the birth rate and a marked increase in the 
insanity list. 


The Judicial Committee in the State of Pennsyl- 
vania have reported favorably on a bill making two- 
thirds of the jury sufficient to acquit or convict in 
criminal cases. The report before us does not indi- 
cate whether a smaller majority will be, under the 
law, sufficient for a verdict in civil proceedings. This 
will introduce a very radical change into our jury 
system. It is one for which there are some strong 
arguments, but to which there are some serious 
objections. As a means of preventing corruption 
and bribery it seems to us unnecessary. There ought 
to be, and we believe there are, other and safer, 
or at least less radical, means for preserving 
purity in the jury box, and the cases of corruption 


~~ are not numerous, though when they occur they are 


peculiarly dangerous. As a reform of the jury 
system, a system which grew up under different cir- 
cumstances, and is not altogether well adapted to 
the present state of civilization, it appear& to us 
quite inadequate. It is, however, one step toward a 
reform ; and when the people once become accue- 
tomed to the idea that the present methods of trial 
by jury can be modified without breaking up the 
foundations of civil law and order, we may expect 
some reforms much more radical and sweeping than 
that involved in this measure. 


Most Congregational clergymen, and probably an 
increasing proportion of laymen, have long and 
seriously felt the incongruity involved in the double- 
headed organization of Congregational churches in 
this country. All who worship in the church and 
pay for its support and are of full age are members 
of the society, and this society has absolute control of 
the property, while only those who are spiritually 
members of the church belong to or have a voice in 
the conduct of its spiritual affairs. Both, of course, 
must combine in the maintenance of the church as a 
place of worship and in the support of its pastor. 
It thus not infrequently happeng that the society, or 
sometimes a single wealthy man in the society, who 
has little or no interest in the spiritual well-being of 
the church, is able to shape and control its policy, to 
select or at least to eject its pastor, and in various 
ways to carry on the church, not on spiritual prin- 
ciples and for spiritual ends, but as a lecture room, 
or even an entertainment hall. A bill has now been 
introduced into the Connecticut Legislature which 
permits the church to organize itself into a cor- 
poration for the purpose of holding property, and 
with the power of suing and being sued. Strong 
opposition to the bill has been developed, and the 
question, which has hitherto been discussed only in 
an ecclesiastical assemblage, is now likely to be trans- 
ferred to the Legislature, snd possibly to the news- 


paper press. 


The question of organic union between the Presby- 
terian Church North and the Presbyterian Church 
South continues to agitate the denominational papers. 
The ‘‘Cumberland Presbyterian,” the organ of the 
Cumberland Presbyterian Church—a body Presbyte- 
rian in government, but Arminian in doctrine—favors 
a unioa of all Presbyterian bodies ‘‘ on a broad and 
liberal basis upon which Cumberland Presbyterians 
could find standing room.” The Rey. Dr. R. K. Smoot, 
of Austin, Texas, in some articles on the subject, pre- 
sents an ecclesiastical and doctrinal objection to union 
entirely distinct from the one growing out of the his- 
toric relation of the two bodies to slavery and the 
Union. He contends that the Northern and Southern 
Churches differ in their construction of the Confession, - 
the Northern Church regarding it only as the basis of 
union, capable of a broad interpretation, and per- 
mitting a large liberty of opinion; the Southern 
Church giving to it a stricter construction, and de- 
manding of those who subscribe to it a more rigid 
adhesion to its terms. The decision of the Southern 
Synods in the case of Professor Woodrow gives some 
support to this opinion. 


On Saturday last, Acting-Mayor Beekman of this 
city gave a hearing to a deputation of citizens inter- 
ested in the improvement of tenement-houses. At- 
tention was called to particular buildings in which 
the sanitary regulations of the present law are fia- 
grantly violated. It was proposed that a test case 
should be made of these buildings, so that the 
tenement-house population might ‘find out why 
the laws for their protection are not enforced. 
This section of the people were well represented at 
the conference. The most practical suggestion made 
was that of Mr. Ernest Dickman, a Wall Street 
broker, who called attention to the fact that the 
whole authority of the State was put behind the 
landlord to insure him his rents, and that the same 
authority ought to be put behind the tenant to insure 
him healthful surroundings. Mr. Dickman said that 
this could be accomplished if the landlords were 
compelled to obtain a license from the Board of 
Health as a condition precedent to ejecting a tenant 
for non-payment of rent. Such licenses, said Mr. 
Dickman, ought to be renewed yearly, and he knew 
that the landlords would comply with much more 
rigorous sanitary regulations than the present ones 
rather than fail to receive the licenses. Thus the 
law would be self-enforcing. In reply to the delega- 
tion, Acting-Mayor Bsekman said that both Mr. 
Hewitt and himself regarded the proposed reforms 
as not only within the police power of the city, but 
as a most important pars thereof. He said that the 
corporation counsel was already preparing a bill to 
present to the Legislature. Among other measures 
which the Mayor and Mr. -Beekman favor is the 
establishment of free winter baths and small parks 
throughout the tenement-house districts. It seems 
that public opinion has waked up to the fact that 
healthful homes are as important as healthful facto- 
ries. The wisdom of ‘factory acts” has beer 
demonstrated. The wisdom of tenement-honse acts 
is to be thoroughly tested. . : 
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We present on another page an argument against 
the plan proposed by Dr. Hopkins at Des Moines for 
the sett! ment of the controversies which have already 
disturbed the harmony and impaired the efficiency of 
the American Board, and which threaten to divide 
its constituency and greatly weaken its treasury. 
The article is by a gentleman who prefers to remain 
anouymous, but whose loyalty to the Board and the 
cause it represents would not be questioned by any 
one if we were permitted to print his name. It is 
calin and dispassionate ; and it presents more strongly 
and vigorously than we have seen presented any- 
where else the objections to Dr. Hopkins’s plan of 
councils. We think most of our readers will agree 
that he has said the last word that can be said on 
that side, as Dr. Harris, in his article in the ‘‘ New 
Englander,” has covered the ground upon the other. 
All that future debate can be expected to do is to 
illustrate and amplify the positions, pro and con, of 
these two papers. We have not invited this paper 
for tne purpose of combat or criticism. We havesmall 
respect for the newspaper habit of always keeping for 
the editor the privilege of the last word ; and though 
we remain of the opinion that the plan proposed by 
Dr. Hopkins is the only feasible plan for preserving 
the unity of the Board and its constituency, that to 
reject it will inevitably run the dividing line of a 
theological strife directly through the missionary 


j cause, and that the objections to it are more imagi- } 


nary than real, we do not undertake to answer our — 
correspondent’s positions, but leave them to the 
reflection of our readers. 


In reflecting upon these positions, however, 
the reader should bear two things in mind. First, 
our correspondent does not discuss Dr. Hopkins’s 
plan. This was, we think, sufficiently definite ; 
viz., that the two theological questions should be 
stricken from the Manual of the Board, that the 
Prudential Committee should accept as prima faci: 
and sufficient evidence of orthodoxy membership in 
a local church and licensure, and should not go back 
of this evidence ; and that it should refer any further 
investigation into the orthodoxy of the candidate to 
acouncil. The action of that council, if unanimous, 
the Committee might accept as final, as it is almost 
invariably accepted by the local church; and yet the 
council would be no more authoritative in the one 
case than in the other. The Committee would still 
have authority to reject the candidate ; but if it did 
so, after he had been accepted by a council, upon a 
ptblic examination, it would have to take the hazard 
of a result in lessened contributions. Confidence is 
and must be mutual. If the Board has no confidence 
in the churches, the churches can have no confidence © 
in the Board. -Second, our correspondent does not 
consider what will be the effect on the contributions 
of the churches, and the general work of the Board, 
if the Board should refuse to submit the question of 
the orthodoxy of candidates for missionary service 
to church councils, and should thus apparently, if 
not really, declare its independence of the churches, 
and indicate its distrust of them. This is a serious 
question, and one which the friends of the Board 
have need seriously to ponder. Among Congrega- 
tional organs, the ‘‘ Christian Mirror,” of Maine, 
advocates the plan of councils ; the ‘‘ Advance,” of 
Chicago, is non-committal ; the ‘‘ Congregational. 
ist” is silent. The ‘‘ Evangelist,” in a paragraph to 
be found on another page, indicates that this method 
eorresponds with that of the Presbyterian body. 
The question will be fully discussed in the forthcom- 
ing report of a special committee of the Manhattan 
Association. This report will be unanimous, and will 
carly with it the combined weight of the names of 
Drs. Rk. S. Storrs, William M. Taylor, S. H. Virgin, 
and George F. Pentecost. Its conclusions are not 
yet made public; the churches will look for them 
with no little interest. 


Some of our contemporaries are poking fun at the 
New York ‘‘Independent” for what they: term its | 
recent somersault. It is rather curious to find a 
paper which was founded for the purpose of advocat- 
ing liberty, and which under all its editors, from the 
famous triumvirate of a score of years and more ago 
down to the present time, has always heretofore 
been a consistent advocate of freedom in thought. 
speech, and action, and whose _ editor-in chief 
at Des Moines made the terse and telling point 
that freedom of speculation is simply freedom of 
thought—it is rather curious to find such a paper 
printing on its editorial page such an editorial as 
‘* Liberty as a Teacher.”’ It is equally curious to find 
a@ journal whose editorial style has always hereto- 
fore been sinewy and vigorous every now and then ex 
pressing itself in a nerveless, boneless, and structure- 
less ‘editorial, which is in striking contrast to those 
which accompany it, as though one should find 
a jelly-fish competing with a sword-fish. The truth 
is, however, that the surmises of the ‘ Christian 
Advocate” and the ‘* Chicago Interior” are un- 
doubtedly correct; the able and deservedly dis- 
tinguished editors of the New York ‘‘ Independent ” 
have not lost their heads, or their grip on the Engiish 
language. They are the same cultured scholars, 
clear thinkers, incisive writers, that they were. But 
the counting-room has made a sudden incursion into 
the sanctum and taken possession of the editor’s 
desk, for reasons of its own, which it is nut our 
business to attempt to interpret. The ‘‘ Independent”’ 
has not turned a somersault—not at all; but it 
amuses itself occasionally—and the public tno—by 
standing now and then, for a column or so, on its 
head : its head where its feet ought to be, and its 
feet in the air. This note of explanation of a 
singular phenomenon in journalism seems to us to 
be due to the editorial fraternity in general and to 
the editors of the New York ‘‘ Independent” in 
particular. On all subjects of which the editors are 
left in charge the paper retains its old quality aud - 
character | 
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CONGRESSIONAL PRrocEEDINGS.—The Senate has 
passed a bill prohibiting mackerel fishing during 
three months of the year. Senator Palmer said that 
the object of the bill was to prevent the exhaustion 
of the mackerel fisheries. Senator Miller cited Pro- 
fessor Iluxley as authority that these fisheries are 
inexhaustible. He said that the object of the bill 
was simply to make mackerel scarce and dear in the 
interests of the corporations controlling the fisheries. 
has passed a bill increasing to 
$1,500,000 the appropriation for the public building 
in Brooklyn.——-When the Senate bills for guns and 
fortscame be fore the House, Mr. Reed moved for their 
immediate consideration. Mr. Holman objected, and 
the bills were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions..—-The Senate devoted Wednesday to eulogies 
upon General Logan.——The Senate has passed the 
Chinese Indemnity bill, which now goes to the P’resi- 
dent.——The Senate and House conferrees on the 
Anti-Polygamy bill have reached an agreement. The 
conference bill repeals the charters of the Mormon 
Church and of the Mormon Immigration Society, and 
devotes the property of both corporations to public 
school purposes. Churches and churchyards, how- 
ever, are not interfered with.—More bills have 
been introduced into the Senate appropriating large 
sums for coast defense and the increase of the 
’ naval establishment.——The Senate, by a vote of 36 
to 14, adopted an amendment to the Post-Office 
Appropriation bill granting a subsidy of $500,000 
tothe South American mail service.——The House 
has passed the bill providing for the redemption 
of trade dollars. Mr. Scott, of Pennsylvania, 
said in support of the bill that although thirty- 


six millions of these dollars had been coined, most of. 


- them had been exported, and not more than seven 
and a half millions would probably be presented for 
redemption. Mr. Morrison, of Illinois, opposed the 
. bill on the ground that twenty millions of these trade 
dollars had been issued since the legal tender quality 
had been taken away from them. He faw no reason 
why the public should pay the owners of these twenty 


millions any more than tke market value of their} 


bullion. 


GENERAL News.—Secretary Manning has sent in 
his formal resignation.——Philip Bourke Marston, 
the English poet and novelist, of whose life we gave 
some account two weeks ago, died on Monday of 
this week.——The Italian Ministry state as the reason 
of their resignation their ‘‘doubtful position with 
the Parliament.” Depretis will form a new Ministry. 
——Chicago was partly inundated last week, and 
great damage was done in several Western and 
Southern States by high water in rivers and lakes. 
-——It is reported that the Tsar insists on the re- 
moval of the Bulgarian regents.———O’Neil received 
the rather light sentence of fourand a half years’ im- 
prisonment and a $2,500 fine.——-The New York 
Legislature has taken measures to investigate the 
alleged political corruption in Brooklyn.——Reports 
about the weak physical condition of Emperor Will- 
iam are again circulated. 


A STRANGE PARTNERSHIP. 


T is hard when Morality has to fight the world, the 
flesh, the devil, and the saints ; and to this com- 
plexion the temperance battle has come, or 1s rapidly 
coming, in New York State. The Crosby bill, the 


features of which we have often explained to our 


readers, has been introduced into the Legislature. It 
raises the license fee for distilled liquors to $1,000. 
It discriminates in favor of beer, not by lowering the 
license for beer, but by leaving it only a little higher 
_ than all licenses used to be. It promises to divide 
the liquor interest, which has always herevofore been 
united, and, if enacted, will be supported, or at 
least not resisted, by the brewers’ interest. It 
could be measurably, if not perfectly, enforced in 
the great cities where the greatest. evils of the saloon 
are most seriously experienced. The experience of 
Illinois, Nebraska, and Missouri demonstrates, as far 
as any experiment in so different a locality can 
demonstrate anything, that it would reduce the 
number of the saloons and the amount of drunkenness 
and disorder. It would levy on the liquor business a 
part of the tax which the liquor business involves, 
and so would make it at least partly pay for itself. 
Tt leaves the local option features of the present law 
- unchanged, so that in any locality in which a majority 
of the people desire to close the saloons entirely they 
would still be able to do so. 


on this point—and we do not think there is or can be 
any—it would be easy to amend the Jaw so as in 
terms to confer that power of local option. It re- 
affirms all the restrictive clauses of the present law, 
against Sunday selling, selling to minors, and the 
like. In short, it gives no advantage whatever to 
the liquor traffic, and puts it under heavy bonds and 
serious restrictions. And yet, if it fails in the New 
York Legislature, it will fail because so called temper- 
ance men combine with the liquor interest to defeat 
it. Politics makes strange bedfollows; no stranger 
partnership has it made for many a day than this 
between the whisky dealer and the prohibitionist. 

Look at it. New York State is a State of great 
cities and of foreign populations. There is not one 
of these cities in which a majority vote could be 
secured to-day for prohibition ; nor one in which, if 
in a spasm of virtue prohibition was carried at the 
polls, it would or could be enforced in the courts. 
This may be possible in the future, but only inacom- 
paratively remote future and after a long process of 
agitation and education. Bat in these cities a public 
sentiment is already aroused against the saloon. A 
German vote can be secured on socialistic grounds to 
reduce the number of whisky shops and to increase 
the tax upon them. A Kaight of Labor vote can be 
secured on industrial grounds to the same effect. A 
Republican vote can be secured on the ground that 
the Republican party must do something serious with 
the liquor question or the liquor qnestion will do 
something serious with the Republican party. A 
general moral and religious vote can be secured for 
it on the ground that a few saloons are less injurious 
than many, and beer is less injarious than rum. 
There is at last a chance of securing a law that public 
sentiment will sanction and enforce ; and just when 
temperance men are taking courage and hope, they 
find prohibition leaders calling on their followers to 
reinforce the ranks of the whisky dealers and defeat 
the bill: if report be true, prohibition and liquor 
leaders are working together for this purpose in the 
New York Legislature. 

We have great respect for the conscience which 
underlies the prohibitory movement ; we have great 
respect for the sincere, honest, earnest, resolute pur- 
pose to close the saloons at any and every cost. 
But we have no respect for the leadership which 


and ally itself with whisky in order to promote pro- 
hibition. We have no respect for the judgment 
which prefers free liquor to a restricted traffic, or for 
the moral principle which resorts to a most unholy 
alliance in order to prevent the cities of New York 
State from reducing crime by restricting its chief 
fountains, and so coerce them into the support of a 
party they do not choose and a principle they do not 
approve. We have only a feeling of indignation for 
a political combination between whisky men and 
prohibition leaders for the purpose of giving the 
Empire State over to drunkenness ; and that indigna- 
tion is intensified by the defense interposed, that it is 
always darkest just before day, as though the way 
to hasten the coming of the Lord was to help the 
devil to overreach himself. We call on every minis- 
ter in the State to inform himself of the nature of 
this bill by writing to Mr. Robert Graham, of the 
Ohurch Temperance Society, for information respect- 


we call on every man who puts temperance above 
party, and is. more desirous to shut up the saloon 
than to choose the lock which shall be put on the 
door, to write to his representative in the New York 
Assembly urging him to use every energy in his 
power to advance this wise and practical measure, 
and to secure its passage. | 


THE PAPACY IN POLITICS. 


T has long been recognized in Europe that Bis- 
marck’s policy, while perfectly consistent and 
definite as to its aim, is kaleidoscopic as to its means. 
Nothing more remarkable in its way has occurred in 
European politics for a long time than the direct 
interference of the Pope in the German elections now 
about to take place. It is only a few years since the 
Imperial Government and the Papacy were engaged 
in what seemed to be a deadly struggle, and now we 
have the singular spectacle of the Papacy going out 
of its way for the purpose of befriending a govern- 
ment against which it has only lately manifested the 
most intense antagonism. The episode only makes 
more clear the fact that Bismarck, while inflexibly 


If there is any question 


| committed to the maintenance and consolidation of 


would sacrifice temperance reform for party ends, 


ing it, and then to give his people the information ; 


| 


the German Empire, is ready to adopt any means and 


to incur any charge of inconsistency for the sake of 


securing his end. It is perfectly clear that the 
supporié of the Pope is a payment in kind for the 
recent services rendered to the Papacy by Prince 
Bismarck. 

Heretofore the political influence of the Papacy in 


foreign countries has been secretly exerted, and this °. 


fact brings in more striking relief the singularly bold 
action of the Pope in publicly directing German 
Catholics to support the Government in the present 
political crisis. Instead of secret instructions to bish- 
ops, transmitted by them to parishes throughout the 


country, the Pope writes a brief mandatory letter : 


without concealment or reservation. Nothing, cer- 
tainly, could be more extraordinary from any point of 
view than the spectacle of the head of a great church 
interposing arbitrarily in ‘the internal politics of a 
Protestant country for the sake, not of promoting 
peace, but of stimulating the warlike spirit. It is 
not on a question of great public policy and in behalf 
of European interests that the Pope has taken ground, 


but on the question of enlarging the German army | 


and making it an Imperial force. The German 
Parliament was willing to extend the present peace 
footing three years, the length of its own life. No 
Parliament ever does more, and most Parliaments do 
less. In most countries governed by representative 
bodies the army appropriations are voted from year 
to year. It is painful enough at the close of this 
century to find Europe more distinctively warlike in 
organization and attitude than at any earlier time in 
the history of the world ; but certainly nothing can 
exceed the painful absurdity of the head of a great 
church directing the followers of that church to 


support a foreign government in its endeavor to still 


further strengthen itself as a military force. Of 
course the secret of the whole business is a bargain 
between Bismarck and the Papacy. In exchange for 
concessions to the Church the Pope is willing to give 
whatever aid he can to the German Chancellor. 

This action of the Pope, coming close upon the 
recent McGlynn episode in this city, will hardly fail 
to attract the attention of Americans and to give 
them matter for serious thought. If the Pope can 
interfere arbitrarily in German politics, there is 
certainly no reason why he should not interfere 
arbitrarily in American politics. It is a matter of 
indifference to him, probably, whether the German 
army is increased or diminished, and whether the 
peace footing is extended by three or seven years; 
his only interest is the existence of the Church, or its 
recovery of some of the ground which it has lost in 


Germany. There is nothing whatever in the Pope’s _ 
view which looks to the national advantage of Ger- 


many ; his interference is the interference of an out- 
sider, for reasons which do not seek in any way the 
welfare of the German people. 
Papacy toward America is precisely the same as its 
attitude in Germany: its policy is consistent and 
uniform the world over ; its methods are as diverse 


as the circumstances in which it finds itself. The 


Pope takes not the slightest interest in this country ; 
its welfare is a matter of absolute indifference to him ; 


his whole concern is with the prosperity of the Church | 
of which he is the head. He represents a wholly 


foreign interest, and an interest which may be, and is 
likely to be at times, antagonistic to the interest of 
the country. The action which has just been taken 
in Germany may be repeated to-morrow in this 
country. In the case of Dr. McGlynn it has been 
repeated on a small scale. 
mistakable notice to American Catholics that they 
are to receive their politics as well as their religion 
from Rome. 
boldly shown his hand ; 
clear to patriotic Catholics the world over. We do 
not believe that the awful incubus which Italian 
Catholics have struggled so long and so hard to throw 
off will be voluntarily taken up by the Catholics in 
other countries. With the l‘oman Church as a relig- 
ious organization we have no quarrel, nor with the 
Pope as the head of a Church ; but with the Roman 
Catholic Church as a political power, and with the 
Pope as the head of that power, modern civilization 
has an issue which can never be settled by compro- 


mise. Such an interference with domestic matters 


as the Pope is now attempting in Germany can never 
be tolerated by any free people. We do not believe 
that it will be tolerated by American Catholics, who, 
however devout they may be, are too intelligently 
attached to free institutions to submit their political 
action to the dictation of a set of astute Italian diplo- 


| mats, utterly untrained in modern ways of thought, 


The attitude of 


It is a definite and un- 


We are sincerely glad the Pope has so 
it will make the issue more 
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and utterly antagonistic to free government. , The 
vigorous and numerous protests in Dr. McGIfnn’s 
case have had this significance at least: they have 
shown that American Catholics are not afraid on 
political questions to express their dissent from the 
position of their Church. 


IN EARTHEN VESSELS. 


GREAT deal of the current theological discus- 

sion concerning the inspiration of the Scriptures 
concerns that which is least important in its inspira- 
tion. Theclaim of the church for the Bible is that 
it is an inspired record of inspired experiences ; and 
the current discussion relates almost exclusively to the 
inspiration of the record, not to that of the experience. 
George Eliot receives from her observation of life 
certain impressions of character ; before she begins 
to paint their portraits she sees Adam Bede and Dinah 
Morris and Hetty, but she has no idea of telling what 
she has thought, of painting what she has seen, for 
the benefit of the public. Her husband gives her the 
inspiration<which leads her to attempt this task. It 
is he who urges to the undertaking, he who reads her 
manuscript and suggests revisions; his inspiration 
incites her to make the record, and aids her in mak- 
ing it. But no part of the original inspiration, the 
insight into character, the sympathy with men and 
women, the perception of life, comes from him. And 
without this primary inspiration the other would 
have been in vain.. Many a fond husband has in- 
spired his wife to try her hand at a poem ora story, 
and nothing has come of it : because she had nostory 
to tell, no real poetic perception to record. 

Now, nearly all the discussions about the inspira- 
tion of the writers of the Bible has concerned this 
secondary and less important inspiration—that of the 
record. They are called inspired penmen, and it is 
the inspiration of the pen which is chiefly debated. 
Are we sure that the writer of Genesis has made no 
mistakes’? that all the incidents in the life of 
Abraham occurred exactly as narrated? that there 
are no contradictions in the various accounts of the 
Four Gospels ? that Paul's rhetoric is faultless and 
his logic flawless ‘ These are questions concerning 
the record, not concerning the thing recorded. The 
question, What motive power incited Moses to write 


-down the Ten Commandments, and what guidance 


was given to him in that writing, are questions 
insignificant beside the one, How came any leader in 
that barbaric age to perceive the moral beauty and 
truth of these few simple principles of social conduct, 


“principles so comprehensive that a full and hearty 


obedience to them would go far evenin our day to 
cure all social disorders? The question, Who wrote 
the Twenty-third Psalm, and what divine guidance, if 
any, was given to the pen that wrote it ? is not half so 
significant as the question, How came a Hebrew poet 
of about the Homeric epoch to have a conception 
of God, and his shepherding care of man, so 
infinitely higher than any which the Greek bard 
possessed ? Whether the four biographers of Jesus 
were, as biographers, preserved infallibly from 
all error is by no means a transcendent question. 
Grant that they were not, and that either one Evan- 


_ gelist is mistaken in supposing that Christ cured the 


blind man as he came into Jericho, or the other is in 
error in thinking that the cure was performed as he 
went out ; the question still remains, Whence did they 
derive the materials for the Wonderful Life, and 
whence the poetic and spiritual insight to perceive 
its beauty and its power’ The literary critic may 
insist that he could improve Paul’s nervous and 
sometimes fragmentary style, that flashes in jagged 
and broken lines of light Jike the cnain-lightning 
which reveals the huge masses of clouds through 
which it plays; and the philosopher may insist that 
Paul’s arguments are sometimes defective and his 
conclusions do not follow from his premises. We 
might concede all this, and yet all that is most essen- 
tial in the inspiration of the father of Christian the- 
ology would remain. Perhaps there are no angels in 
the worshiping assemblies; perhaps if there were, 
that would be nod reason why attending women 
should be veiled. What then? Where did Paul get 
that marvelous spiritual hopefulness which made him 
a singer of glad tidings just at that epoch in the 
world’s history when despair of goodness and truth 
had settled over all hearts? As on shipboard, when 
all hope of rescue had been taken away, he alone 
kept hope in heart of soldier, crew, and passenger, 
so in the firat century he alone look d forward with 
hope and spoke with cheer of a brighter day and a 
Gna! rescue for humanity. Whence did he get, not 


only that hopefulness which might have been partly 
temperamental, but that clear conception of a divine 
brooding and life-giving Personality, moving in the 
awful moral chaos of the Roman Empire, and saying, 
Let there be light, and giving assurance of a new- 
created world? Defects in the record, granting that 
they exist, no more militate against this primary 
and fundamental inspiration of the sacred writers 
than errors in mythology or science against the 
genius of Milton and Shakespeare. That there are 
errors in the record may be true; what measure of 
inspiration was given to the penmen ‘may be a fair 
subject for questioning. But the truths which lay 
in the hearts of the historians, which nested there, 
and there were brought forth and fed and fledged 
before they took wing and flew forth to sing to the 
world’s rejoicing, had no earthly mother. Their 
parentage was divine; and of their divinity the 
spiritual student needs no better evidence than a 
comparison of them with the thought-children of 
earthly parentage. The spiritual student of the 
Bible has but to compare the Ten Commandments 
with the laws of Solon or Justinian, the Sermon on 
the Mount with the ethics of Pharisaism, Epicurean- 
ism, or Stoicism, the story of Christ’s life with that 
of any world.hero, to see, if he be not wholly lack-. 
ing in spiritual insight, that there is in the truth 
embodied a divine life and light ; and if he finds, or 
thinks he finds, defects in the record, he will see in 
them only a confirmation of Paul’s frank confession : 
We have this treasure in earthen vessels. 


THE REAL ISSUE. 


E receive from time to time questions re. 
specting the doctrine of Future Probation— 

Is it reasonable ? is it Scriptural? This is not, how- 
ever, the question at present before the Christian. 
churches. It is not, What does the Bible teach on 
this subject ? but, Is there liberty within the Church 
of Christ te consider and to discuss its teaching? At 
present that liberty is denied. We are aware that 
this proposition is strenuously and _ indignantly 
repelled ; but it is none the less true. A dogmatic 
gentleman invited his friend to his home to see a 
newly purchased picture. ‘‘ The finest picture in 
the country, sir,” he said; ‘‘a magnificent piece of 
color; wonderful grouping. The man who does not 
appreciate that picture cannot be a friend of mine. 
He is a fool, sir. I wouldn’t have him in my house; 
no, sir! not under my roof. Now look at it, and give 
me your candid opinion of it.” I+ is thus that the 
candid opinion of the Christian minister is asked as 


to the New Theology. He is to be free to express: 


his opinion—oh, perfectly free! But if it does not 
coincide with the opinion of the hierarcby, he shall 
be disfellowshipped, denied licensure, shut out from 
the pulpit, expelled or made as a stranger in the min- 
isterial a: sociation, refused missionary appointment, 
turned out of his class in the Sabbath-school, and 
driven by a friendly snit out of the profezsor’s 
chair. 
by liberty. 

There are some questions which are not open in 
the Church of Christ. Whether there is above usa 
Father God or only an impersonal Force ; whether man 
is sinful, guilty, condemned in the court of his own 
conscience, and needing divine forgiveness, or only 
imperfectly developed and waiting for processes of 
growth ; whether a divine redeeming power is re- 
vealed in the New Testament in Christ Jesus, or 
whether Time cures all things—theze are questions 
not open for debate in the Church of Christ, any 
more than the question whether intoxicating liquors 
are a beneficial beverage is open for discussion in the 
Prohibitory party. Joseph Cook and Dr. Wellman, 
the Boston ‘‘OCongregationalist ” and the Chicago 
‘- Advance,” put the doctrine that ‘‘ death ends all” 
in the same category: it was settled by the Weat- 
minster and the Sayoy Oonfessions; no man can 
question this doctrine and be a Congregational min- 
ister or a Congregational Bible-class teacher, hardly 
a Oongregational layman. The Christian Union 
maintains the right and the duty of a free discussion 
of this doctrine within the Ohurch of Ohrist: no 
man shall pay a penalty for his belief or his teach- 
ing of a larger hope ; the Congregational churches of 
America shall give Chris'ian honor and fellowship 
to a Farrar native born, though he be no Canon or 
Archdeacon. There is but one test of Obristian 
fellowship—lIcyalty to it is disloyalty to 
Christ to substitute any other. 

The question is to be discussed : either with bated 
breath and whisperings, or in the open market-place ; 


This is not what The Christian Uaion means} 


in a Christian spirit within the Church of Christ, or in 
disregard of Ohrist and his revelation outside church 
walls ; in one brotherhood of Christ in brotherly 
feeling, or in contending sects and factions arrayed 
against each other. Repression is schism. The way 
to intensify discuesion is to attempt to repress or to 
punish it. Such attempts inevitably convert a 
friendly discussion into angry strife and debate. 
You would be glad to have this seemingly fruitless 
controversy about the unknown fate of the heathen 
stop, and all Ohristians and churches unite their 
forces in present practical work to make the most of 
their present probation? So should we. But how 
shall this be done’? By repression’? By forewarning 
the young minister that if he dissents from old cate- 
chisms and confessions he shall not be licensed ; if 
licensed, he shall not be ordained ; if ordained, his 
parish shall be made uncomfortable for him? What 
stirred up the present strife, and converted the for. 
merly friendly conferences into hostile antagonisms ? 
The refusal of the Prudential Committee to ordain New 
Theology men, and the attempt to turn out of their 
chairs at Andover the Professors who taught a New 
Theology. Repression has kindled the spark intoa 
flame, and, if it could succeed, would turn the flame 
into a conflagration. In Church as in State, liberty 
and union are one and inseparable. 

At present, then, the issue is not whether there is 
any hope beyond the grave, but, May the questions 
whether there is such hope, and what it is, and what 
its limits, be candidly considered, impartially studied, © 


| aud frankly and freely discussed within the fellowship 
-of Christ’s Church? The theological question is 


insignificant compared with the question whether it 
may be freely studied and discussed or whether the 
candid and honest inquirer shall be turned out of 
church till his inquiry is settled satisfactorily to some 
ecclesiastical power within it. We stand, not for a 
new theology or an old theology, but for perfect 
Christian liberty to discuss all questions in theology, 
ethics, sociology, and practical reform within the 
Church of Christ. Christian fellowship should be the 
freest fellowship in the world. We mean to do what 
in us lies to help to make it so. | 


THE HUME CASE. 


E publish in another column an official state- 
ment of the action of the Prudential Com- 
“mittee in the case of Mr. Hume, received from the 
rooms of the American Board. It has seemed to us 
that it is due to Mr. Hume, who has wisely kept 
absolute silence during all these months, that he 
should be permitted to give to the public, in his own 
words, the statement of his position on which this 
action of the Prudential Committee is based. We 
have therefore obtained it from him, and print it 
together with the official action of the Committee. 
The two must be read together. When so read it 
will be seen that no color is given to the hypothesis 
suggested by the New York ‘‘ Evening Post,” of a 
‘*deal” by which Mr. Hume surrenders on his part 
certain convictions, and the Prudential Committee 
certain convictions on theirs, in order that he may 
be retained in the mission. Mr. Hame simply makes 
clear his position, and the Prudential Committee 
adjadge that this position, as he holds it, does not 
involve ‘‘a dangerous and perversive tendency ” such 
as was warned against Ly the action of the Board at 
Des Moines. 3 
The action of the Prudential Committee in this case 
can hardly be said to settle any principle. The case 
of Mr. Hume has been regarded from the first by 
both parties as in some wise peculiar and exceptional. 
So far as any principle is involved in the decision of 
the Prudential Committee in this case, it is simply 
that a missionary who has proved his value by years 
of actual service, who has learned the language, and 
acquired that wisdom which only experience can give, 
who has attested his piety and consecration, and 
whose retention is desired by all his colleagues, shall 
not be recalled from missionary service because he 
believes that the Bible does not explicitly forbid the 
hypothesis that the Gospel may be preached in an- 
other life to those who have never heard of it in this. 
We confess that it hardly seems to us that it ought 
to have taken six months of time, columns of news- 
paper debate, and quires of correspondence to estab- 
lish so simple a principle as this. 
That the Committee do not by this action indicate 
& purpose t» reverse the general policy of the Home 
Secretary and accept for missionary service new 
candidates who entertain the same opinion with Mr. 
Hume is indicated, if not demonstrated, by their action 
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in the case of Mr. Torrey. Mr. Torrey is one of the 
five men in Andover Theological Seminary who is 
now ready to pledge himself to missionary service. 
He has offered his services ; the other four have been 
waiting the issue of the offer. The action of the Oom- 
mittee is a courteous declination veiled under the 
form of an indefinite postponement. Mr. Torrey is 
a son of the Rev. O. OC. Torrey, formerly a missionary 
under the Board to the Indians of the West. His 
father and mother are both devoted, not only to the 
cause of Christ, but to the cause of Christian missions. 
The son has inherited a like spirit of consecration 
from them. If we are not misinformed, the only 
criticism brought against him is his refusal to be 
dogmatic respecting the future state ; his persistent 
silence where the Scriptures are silent ; his mainte- 
- pance of the same reverent agnosticism as is main- 
tained by Mr. Hume and embodied in his brief state- 
ment on another page. The action of the committee 
in these two cases has the effect somewhat to change 
the complexion of the question before the churches. 
In its new form that question is this : Having decided 
not to recall missionaries because they hold that the 
hypothesis of a future preaching of the Gospel is not 
unscriptural, shall we refuse to send out as mis- 
sionaries others who maintain the same reverent 
reserve ? ; 

- We do not believe that any such line of distinction 
‘between missionaries in the field and missionary can- 
didates is tenable. If the hypothesis of a future pro- 
bation, or if agnosticism respecting it, as interpreted 

by Mr. Hume, is destructive of Ohristian consecra- 

tion in the unknown graduate of a theological semi- 
‘nary, it is not less so in the missionary who has won 

by an accidental agitation a national reputation. If 
the attitude of Mr. Hume toward this question is not 
inconsistent with loyalty to Christ, the attitude of 
Mr. Torrey is not made inconsistent with such loyalty 
by the accidental circumstance that his name has not 
been bruited in the newspapers, and the pressure for 
his appointment has not been so voiced by the con- 
stituency of the Board as to be well-nigh irresistible. 
We trust that the action of the Committee in the case 
of Mr. Hume is a firet step toward the recognition of 
the principle that no man should be denied appoint- 
ment to missionary service on theological grounds, 
simply for holding, what Mr. Hume has so well ex- 
pressed, the doctrine ‘‘that no man will be fiaally 
lost for lack of a gracious opportunity of salvation 
through Christ, but only for refusing it.” 


We have received a letter from Dr. Humphrey, D’strict 
Secretary of the American Board at Chicago, in wh‘ch he 
criticises a paragraph in The Christian Union of las: week 
referring to the circulation of the New Apostles’ Creed from 
the Western rooms of the American Board. We can only 
say ix reply that if Dr. Humphrey desires to deny in our 
columns the statement that the Creed has been so sent out 
from his office, we shall be very glad to give space to his 
denials ; or if he desires—admitting that it has been sent 
out—to defend the practice, we shall be glad to publisa the 
defense. T. e letter which he eends us is neither a denial 
nor a defense. : 


The Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, has been called to 
the Tompkins Avenue Charch of Brcoklyn, in place of Dr. 
George F. Pentecost, resigned. Brooklyn needs such a man, 
and he will be welcomed there if he willcome. But Boston ? 


CIFY EVANGELIZATION. 


HE subject discussed at the Congregational Club 
of thiscliy on Monday night was “‘ R:ligious Work 
in Large Cities.” The discussion was opened by Dr. 
Josiah Strong, theauthor of ‘‘ Our Country,” who began 
by saying that at the present time a city cf 35 000 is belong 
added every year to the population of Chicago and 
of Brooklyn, and a city of 50,000 to the population 
of New York. What is being done for these new 
populations? Since 1880 the population of New 
York has increased so much that if we had added 
one church for each 2000 people we would have 
bullt 150 churches. Asa matter of fact, we have 
built four. In Brooklyn, on the same basis, we ought 
to have added 100 churches. As a matter of fact, 
we have built six, and at the same time abandoned six | 
But even this is not the worst of the matter. The 
churches which have been built have been built where 
they are not needed. The denominational church ex- 
tension societies have planted new churches, not where 
the churches would help the communities, but where 
the communities would help the churches. There is 
therefore a ‘‘ congestion of churches.” Too much money 
has been given to studding Madison Avenue with 
churches, while nothing at all has been done for Ave- 
nue A. 
This state of things, sald Dr. Strong, will continue so 
jong as different depominations compete with each other 


upon business principles instead of co-operating upon 
Caristian principles. The Doctor said that he recog- 
nized the advantages of permitting each denomination 
to work upon {ts own I{nes, but different denominations 
must be willing to work together. The city must be 
divided into districts, and not only each denomination 
but each large church must be made resp-nsible for a 
definite district. This plan has been tried by the Con- 
gregational churches in Chicago, and, as a result, during 
the last four years the number of Congregational 
churches {n Chicago has increased ninety per cent., 
while in Brooklyn it has increased but twelve per cent. 
Each church must be made to feel a definite responsl- 
bility, and its people brought {nto personal contact with 
those for whom they are working. 

The next speaxer was the Rav. Samuel Loomis, of 
Boston, who, after remarking that he felt highly hon- 
ored to followin the discussion ‘‘ the Father of ‘Our 
Country,’” turned to discuss the ‘‘ Methods of City 
Evangelization.” He fully approved of what Dr. 
Strong had:safd about making each church responsible 
for a definite district. fle said that we must adopt the 
parish system. The reason that the work of city evan 
gelization is somuch better done in London than in 
New York {8 because in London each parish has several 
men who have a personal knowledge of every family in 
the parish. In New York each church has a single 
man, who has only one or two afternoons a week in 
which to make himeelf acquainted with families not in 
his congregation. Mr. Loomis said that the ‘‘ attraction 
plan” has proven a failure. Fine architecture and fine 
sermons do not attract people out of the tenement-houses 
into the ‘‘up-town” churches. We must have men who 
wlll go among the tene ment houses, and who, instead of 
saying, ‘‘ Come to church,” will say, ‘‘ Come to Carist.” 
fhe lccal churches must be bullt for the poor, and the 
people up town must be willing to help the people down 
town both by their work and by their money. 

Dr. Behrends, who was the last regular speaker, fully 
indorsed the necessity of adopting the parish plan, but 
said that it was impossible so long as denomInational- 
ism continued. ‘‘ Danominationalism must be de- 
stroyed.” All Onristians are working for Christ, and 

-they must be willing to help one another. It is by 
working together that they will be brought together. 
Among the extempore speeches called for was one 
from Mr. Scudder, of Jersey City, who gave ‘‘a leaf out 
of his own experience.”’ In working among the masses 
he had found that they often had the best of reasons for 
notcoming tochurch. Some of them had to work on 
Sunday, and others were too exhausted tocome. He be 
lieved in prohibiting Sunday work, and he also bellfeved 
in a Saturday half-hollday, He had found that what the 
churches most needed was to become democratic. Mrs. 
** Sealekin Sacque” must not sniff the air when a poor 
woman sits next her. Mlatsters must be willing to violate 
** good form” when good form means dull routine. In 
his church he had as full an orchestra as he could get. 
A few weeks ago he had ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home” played 
in the middle of his services. This was done against 
a protest, but it had Jed to the conversion of 4 “‘ first 
mate,” whose letter Mr. Scudder read. Lastly, Mr. 
Scudder safd that {t paid to work for the children, since 
they were able to draw the parents after them. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT] 


DWARD EVERETT HALE put into the mouth 
of Harry Wadsworth the famous motto: 


‘* Look up and not down; 
Look forward and not back ; 
Look out and not in: 
Lend a hand.”’ 
This motto 1s now copyrighted as the trademark of 
the magazine, ‘‘ Lend a Hand,” edited by Dr. Hale. 
S-cretary Alden, of the American B ard, has revised 
thts motto, as he revised the ‘‘ Apostles’ Creed,” and 
read into it his own ideas. The original is printed 
‘on one side of a card, and the revision on the reverse 
side : 
‘* Look up and also down ; 
Look out and occasionally in ; 
Look forward and sometimes back: 
Lend both hands, 
In the name of the Lord Jesus, 
For the good of your fellow-men.”’ 


It is a curious propbecy of Dr. Hale, in his ‘‘ Ten 
Times One is Ten,” that this motto would get this sort 
of handling. At the great Convention of the ‘ Re- 
formed Association of Covenanters of the New Lanark 
Platform,’ at which there were seven hundred clergy 
and fourteen hundred lay delegates, Dr. Philpotts pre- 
sided and preached: ‘‘ Imagine, then, the haggard dis- 
may of al] partles—press, town, delegates, everybody— 
when the oid gentleman gave out his text: ‘And what 
concord hath Christ with Belial ?’ and proceeded fn the 
most systematic way to pitch into the four Detroit 
mottoes| First, he should show that {t was Impossible 


| walks all the way to Bowdoin Square in Boston. 


for a regenerate man to look up, and that his duty was 
to look down—‘ Why stand ye gazing up into heaven ?’ 
Second, he should show that every regenerate man must 
look backward rather than forward—‘ Rzmember the 
days of darkness.’ Third, he should show that every 
regenerate man must commune with his own soul— 
‘While I was musing, the fire burned.’ Fourth, and 
lastly, that all the dangers at which he had hinted were 
slight indeed compared with that Covenant of Works in 
which men were tempted to suppose that they could 
advance or hinder the Creator's plan—‘ A fox shall 
break down that stone wall.’ If you live to 1885 you 
will, perhaps, fall {n with this celebrated sermon -in 
print.” The concluston was in these words: ‘‘ Looking 
round upon the sacrilegious mottoes which deform and 
deface this hall in which we are assemb! ed, 1 declare 
that I will never accept them as priuciples of conduct— 
never, never, never!” Substituting 1887 for 1885, and 
for sermon revised ‘‘ mottoes,” {t would seem that Dr. 
Hale had propbetic Insight, and pictured certain ‘‘ coy- 
enanters”’ of to-day. Revision wlth them seems to be 
the thing. 


Labor problems have been at the front the past week. 
In Lynn the State Board of Arbitration has decided 
disputes between Mr. F. W. Breed, a shoe manufacturer, 
and his employees, the issue being brought by the con- 
current agreement of both parties. Points were decided 
for and against each side. One of the principal points 
at issue was the piece price ef work, which the Board 
reduced from fifteen to twenty five per cent. The Board 
consists of three gentlemen. Their decision in the pres- 
ent case has been most favorably received by the public, 
and the action seems to be an index finger pointing in 
the right direction. A few settlements like this, which 
shall be approved and commended by public sentiment, 
will go far toward establishing the Board in the public 
confidence as the Railroad Commifss{oners are estab- 
lished, and the decisions will come to have the authority 
of an impartial court in the popular estimate. 


Two strikes on horse railroads have occasioned much 
discontent and uneasiness. In both the question at 


issue has been one of hours of work and not of wages—. 


the demand of the employees to do ten hours’ work 
within twelve hours. The strike in South Boston 
‘*tled”’ the road from Monday till Friday, when the 
company, having employed some new men, began to run 
some cars, under protectionof police. The streets were 
thronged, but no violence was offered, though there 
were shouts of derision and the liberal taunt of ‘‘ scab.” 
Sentiment in South Boston {fs strongly in favor of thé 
strikers, but the company 1s firm, and proclaims that It 
will not trest with committees, but only with individual 
men who desire to work. Thecompuiny refused to sub- 
mit the questions in dispute to arbitration. [In Cam- 
bridge the strike began a day or two later, and the road 
was ‘‘tled” till Siturday, the company having hired 
many new men, and cit'zens havin=z offered services as 
drivers and conductors till there sha!l be full quotas of 
help. There was no attempt at violence. When the 
first car left Harvard Square, Saturday, immense throngs 
were present in the old University center, the Super- 
{ntendent, Colonel Bancroft, befng mounted on a pranc- 
ing steed and assisted by mounted police. The running 
of a car after several days’ cessation of running cars was 
a genuine novelty, and crowds thronged the roads and 
Other 
cars followed in quick succession. The company refuse 
to.treat with committees or to recogniza3 any but individ- 
uals who are willing to contract for work. The present 
price a day on all Boston roads is two dollars. In Cam- 
bridge the public feeling seems to be strongly against 
the strikers. Many of the Knights of Labor begia to 
see some of the mistakes of labor, and this fact may 
lead to more wisdom in the future. 


The old maxim, ‘‘ Try it on the other foot,” was 
ingeniously appiied in the Boston ‘‘ Journal” by the 
Rev. Pliny Steel Boyd, who, taking up the points dis- 


cussed by the Rev. Addison P. Foster at the m!nisters’ 


meeting concerning fellowshipping the New Theology, 
turned the arguments round, and raised the question 
whether the New Theology can fellowship the O.d. In 
answer to What degree of truth is there in the Old? he 
recognized essential truth, and acquitted those who hold 


it ‘‘of any purpose to preach to the heathen any doctrine 
of salvation without a knowledge of or faith in Christ.” 


Ono the question, What attitude\shall we take toward 
those who hold the Old Theology ? he belleved they are 
sincere in their belfefs, and that we can put up with their 
eccentricities, certain ‘‘ cranks’”’ excepted. ‘“ We would, 
therefore, greatly prefer to fasten them to our denom!- 
bation by hooks of steel than even to hint that the doors 
are Open for their departure We would notspare them 
for avy consideration.” The whole article is a fine 
specimen of wit. 

The Methodist revivalists, the Rev. Sam Jones and 
the Rev. 8am Small, closed their labora of several weeks 
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in Boston on Sunday, preaching to immense audiences 
in Mechanics’ Building. It {s too early to estimate the 
results of their !abors in this city. 


Mr. Joseph Cook, in his lecture Monday, raised no 
ripple cf excitement on mooted theological questions. 
He aimed to show that God is so immanent {2 nature that 
clear thought leads to the recognition of him asa Person. 
He claims that science has mainly thought itself free 
from physical or ‘‘ mechanical ” evolution, and recog- 
nizes God, in distinction from second causes, at work in 
mature. He said kind words of John Fiske, of Drum- 
mond, of the authors of ‘ Plurality of Worlds,” but 
claimed that these all borrowed from I-tze, and that 
Lotze is indebted to Kant. The development of this 
lecture, the subject being ‘‘ Wasted (pportunities in 
Theology and Philosophy,” was disappointing, as it 
beat mainly over Mr, Cook’s old fields, on necessary 
truths. It was the thrashing of old straw. It adroitly 
avolded the close issue with the New Theology which 
Was expected. OBSERVER. 


. THE NEW THEOLOGY IN NEW 


* ENGLAND. 


HE state of theological opinion in New England 
concerning the so-called ‘‘ New Departure,” as set 
forth by your correspondent R C. P., is undoubtedly 
correct. On the contrary, the opponents of the new 
views are equally confident that the majority is over. 
whelmingly with them. The puzzle is easily explained. 
On the one side, a!l are counted friends of the new 
theology who believe that it falls within the limitations 
of evangelical Christianity, and especially of the Ando. 
ver Creed. So understood, your correspondent is right 
in saying that Boston is substantially a unit in its sup- 
port, and that, with very few exceptions, the strong 
men of the ministry throughout New England are its 
friends. 

Or, to put the point a little differently, the same 
strong majority are opposed to adopting Dr. Alden’s 
hypothesis, or that of the Westminster Confession, or 
Joseph Cook’s tiny probation in the act of dying, as 
exclusively the orthodox view. They hold the position 
which The Christian Union recently assumed in an 
editorial article—that, while they do not themselves 
adopt the new bypothesis of a possible probation for 
some human beings after death, they claim the same 
toleration for it as has been accorded to other and far 
’ worse theories on the same eubject held for centuries in 
the Christian Church. 

In this way, and on this basis, the accused Andover 
Professors have undoubtedly drawn about them the 
great majority of the leading theologians of New 
Eagland. 

On the other side, the-assailants of Andover, both 
within the American Board and among the public at 
large, have caught at the fact that almost every prom!- 
nent man who has published his views has declared that 
he does not pe:sonally accept the new hypothesis, as 
tantamount to saying that he does hold some one of 
_ the alternative hypotheses. The mistake is a serious 
one, because practically the men who stand simply for 
toleration will take the side of those who ask for liberty 
of thought on such a doubtful point. This is more em- 
phatically the case since the Andover Profassors, at 
least, have never cared specially for the new hypothesis, 
and hardly speak of it in their lectures. What they 
contended’ for is their right to hold, and at sultable 
times to utter, this hypothesis in accordance with their 
obligations to the Seminary Creed and to the churches. 
This right would undoubtedly be accorded to them by 
nine out o ten of the New England men who do not 
see the scientific value or find a Scriptural support for 
their hypothesis. 

ANDOVER, Mass. 


HYMNOLOGY. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT ] 


HE Rev. E. P. Parker, of Hartford, addressed the 

students of Yale Divinity School, February 10 and 

11, on “ Christian Hymnology,” in substance as fol- 
lows : 

Augustine defined a hymn as ‘‘ the praise of God in 
song ;” and this definition is the most satisfactory that we 
bave. The fundamental idea of a hymn is that of a 
lyric poem, joyful or solemn, derigned for liturgical 
purposes. In the divine constitution of mana deep 
fountain of song underlies the imagtnation and the affec- 
tions, which naturally gushes forth at the appeal of 
religious motives. The song of God’s people was 
heard when Israel wandered in the desert; angels 
sang, ‘‘ Glory to God in the highest,” as a prelude to the 
song of Christianity ; and when the ransomed of God 
at last reach Zion, it will be with songs and everlasting 
joy upon their heads. 

The first collection of hymns to be considered js the 


Psalter—a fivefold book, containing a variety of lyrical 
compositions, representing different petlods ii the his- 
tory of the Jews. It !s the hymn-book for all times, the 
liturgy of the Church Universal. But all the psalmsare 
not e(ually inspired and profitable for public worship. 

The Church by her action has noted this fact, and bya 


process of spiritual eelection has set apart the nobler | 


psalms for special honor in her worship; and it should 
be the aim of those branches of the {rotestant churches 
which, in protesting against the metrical versions, have 
neglected the Psalter, to recover their privilege, not by 
way of entire adoption, but of discriminating selection 

When new riches of grace in Jesus Christ were 
opened, new hymns of incomparable beauty were born. 
The Nunc Dimittis, Magnificat, Ver Santtus,; Gierta fn 
Exce/sis, are the ideals of Christian hymnOlogy, not as to 
structural form, but as to essential characteristics. And 
throughout the New Testament, as in the second and 
fourth chapters of the Acts, the fifteenth chapter of 1st 
Corinthians, and the Apocalypse, sound the fundamental 
notes of genuine Christian song—models of simplicity, 
comprehensiveness, beauty, spontaneity, lyrical force, 
and spiritual fervor, and breathing that indescribable 
inspiration rarely found in subsequent hymns. The 
first distinct stage in the development of hyntiody was 
on the basis of these. One of the sweetest of the early 
Oriental hymns is the Vesper or Lamplighting hymn, so 
beautifully translated by Mr. Longfellow in his ‘‘ Golden 
Legend.” Ephraem Syrus, St. Anatolius of Constanti- 
nople, Andrew of Crete, Jobn of Damascus, Theo- 
clitus, Stephen of the Monastery of St. Sabbas, are 
representatives of this school whose hymns enrich our 
collections, 

The second and more important sts; >) in the develop- 
ment is found in the Latin Church, extending from the 
fourth to the sixteenth centuries, divisible into the 
Ambrosian, Gregorian, and Med!/zval periods. Hilary and 
Ambrose are the great names in the first period, the latter 
of whom is the father of Latin Christian song. The Ze 
Deum Laudamus, the noblest of all post-apostolic hymns, 
took its final shape in this period. The Ambrosian 
hymns are characterized. by strength, simplicity, dignity, 
objectivity, the spirit of courage, faith, and hope. The 
Gregorian period was a new outburst of spiritual life in 
song, and its great names are Gregory the Great, Fortu- 
natus, and tne Venerable Bede. But in this period 
congregational singing gave way to clerical intonation 
and choir chant. One of the earllest of medi#val hymns 
is Vent Creator Spiritus, the only hymn which passed 
over from the Roman breviaries into the Anglican liturgy. 
The greatest hymns of the perlod were the ‘* Dies In,” 
by Thomas de Celano, and the ‘‘ Stabat Mater,” by Jaco- 
bus de Benedictis. Other names are Fulbert, of Chatres ; 
Notker, the author of the ‘‘ sequences ;” Bernard of 
Cluny, and Bernard of Clairvaux. But perversions of 
truth left their blemishes on the mass of mediaeval 
hymns, and we need only ‘to study the sacred poetry 
of the Middle Ages to understand why the Reformation 
was needed.” Yet it is equally true that we need only to 
study this poetry to understand hcw the Reformation 
was possible. With the Reformation came a new burst 
of fresh, vigorous song. The priestly chant gave way 
to the popular melody, which voiced the glad praises of 
a new life, coming from Christ—our justification and 
our sanctification. Luther’s love of sacred song was one 
of his chief qualifications for the work assigned him in 
God's providence. Heine called Luthez’s Ein Feste Burg 
‘*the Marseillatse of the Reformation.” A long list of 
hymn writers followed him, prominent among whom 
are Nicolsi, Rinckhart, Neumarck, Gerhardt, ana Zin- 
zendorf. To the Wesleys belong the praise of first 
entiching English hymnology with treasures from this 
great storehouse of Christian song. 

With the exception of a few stray specimens, no 
hymns were written in the English language before 
the beginning of the last century. Out of all the 
sacred poetry of the preceding centuries the church 
has gathered only a flower or two from Herbert, one 
from Herrick, two or three from Baxter, and three 
from Ken. The English Reformation lacked the spon- 
taneity and vital spiritual influences which prevailed 
in the land of Luther. It sprang from the court rather 
than from the people. Not even Greek and Latin hymns 
were translated into the Anglican liturgy, though Cran- 
mer endeavored to introduce them. The explanation 
of his failure is found in the influence of metrical 
psalmody. Calvin, destitute of Luther’s musical and 
poetic genius, had desired to exclude from public 
worship all hymns of the historic, especially those 
which were not Scriptural. In 1539 Clement Marot, 
a French courtier, published a volume of metrical ver- 
sions of the Psalms. It at once became widely pop. 
ular. Calvin adopted it in his Geneva congregations, 
and the era of psalm-singing began. The Pealms thus 
arranged were carried to England, and thenceforth 
Puritanism and psalm-singing went hand in hand. 
Successive versions appeared, the ‘‘Old Version” in 
1562, the New Version of Tate and Brady in 1696, but 
no one seemed to dream of anything better. It was 
with the rise of the Independents, who, for Jack of 


the Bnglish were to hymns, that 
‘English bymnody arose. In 1709 Dr. Watts published 


his hymns. He met with fierce opposition. but he 
conquered it, and to him belongs the credit of h»ving 
established the right of the hymn to be in the public 


worship of English churches. 


Philip Doddtidge also deServes ihtst hUnotable men 
tion, and somewhat later Annie Steele wrote, whose 
pure, sweet voice is perhaps the first womanly ~_ 


heard in the great choir of Christian singers. 


Another pecullar outburst of sacred song was arso- 


clated with the Methodist movement, In which were 


heard the Wesleys, Oliver Cenn/ck, [fammond, Top- 

lady, Berridge, Newton, Cc per, and othets. The. 
whole Church of Hopland was ardused, and the thtrele | 
was heard on our shores. There was at last a pecple’s 
bymn-book, full of preeminently spiritual hymns. In 


‘the beginning of the present century many hymn 


writers sprang up, among whom were Heber, (iranft, 
Kelly, Montgomery, Mant, Keble, and Milman ; but it 
was not until the Tractarian movement at Oxford that 
the last lingering prejudices against hymns were de- 
stroyed and the modera school of English hymnody 
began. Dr. Neale and Mr. Caswell opened the treas- 
utes of antient song, aid that magnificent hymn of 
Newman's, ‘‘ Lead, Kindly Light,” appeared, which 
seems to me to have no superior among all post-med!i val 
hymns. Since that time to the present the tide of 
Christian song hes been on the flood, and the names of 
Lyte, Bonar, Neale, Adelaide Procter, Riy Palmer, 
Leonard Bacon, Mr. Whittler, and Mr. Holmes testify 
to the progress in taste and catholic spirit which mark 
the modern school. Most gratifying and encouraging 
is the fact that some of the latest bymns are among the 
best of all we have—solemn and majestic in thought, 
catholic in spirit, faultless in structure, free from ex. 
travagance, and with the breath cf an evident inspiration - 
in them. 

It is a question of much importance, especially to 
pastors, what are the characteristics of the hymn that 
deserves to be selected from that vast storehouse for 
use in public worship. The essential characteristics of 
the excellent hymn may most readily be recognized in 
those few great catholic compositions in which the 
Holy Church throughout all the world has poured 
forth its praises and its prayers—the Jevnite, Jubilate, 
Magnificat, Nunc Dimittis, Gloria in Evcelsis, Ter Sane 
tus, and Te Deum Taudamus. He who would write 
or select the true hymn must catch their spir{t. Oae 
sees with delight the numerous signs of a revival of 
interest in them, and of a desire and endeavor to re-estab- 
lish them in the worship of our sanctuaries. 

To merit a place in public worship a hymn should 
have a genuinely lyrical character and a poetically — 
artistic but simple and melodious form, suitable for 
popular use in song. It should.exclude all mere indi- 
vidualism in Christian experience and all mere particu- 
larism in Christian doctrine, reflecting only those real 
emotions and sentiments which properly belong to the 
genesis and development of a healthful Christian life, | 
and presenting Christian thoughts and truths snd facts 
only in their Scriptural and catholic aspects. It should | 
be dignified and reverent in tone, pure and fervent in 
devotional quality, and redolent of the spirit of Christ. 
The discriminating pastor, Ly using only those hymns 
which have these excellencies, will kindle in the hearts of 
his people a love for noble things, create among them 
truer standards of excellence, promote their true com- 
munion with all saints in worship, and lead them into 
purer enjoyment and into a completer edification in 
the service of sacred song. : E. 8. P. 


COUNCILS AND THE AMERICAN BOARD. 


HE recommendation of the American Board at Des 

Moines that its ‘‘ Prudential Committee consider 

the expediency of calling a council of the churches to 

pass upon the theological soundness of missionary can- 

didates” has been ioterpreted by the advocates of the 
measure in two ways. 

Some concede that the council thus called would be 
advisory only, the Board reserving to itself the ultimate 
decision respecting the fitness of the candidates for its, 
work, 

Others, again, claim that the deliverance of such a 
council should be authoritative and binding upon the . 
Board. ‘‘ Let the council: thus constituted,” says Pco- 
fessor Harris in his recent article in the ‘‘New Eog- 
lander,” ‘* decide as to the ordination of the men to the 
Christian ministry in the foreign field, and let that Gack. 
ion be final.” 

With reference to the first of these constructions it is 
to be said that the plan contemplated by it is essentially 
the one that has always obtalned.. The Board has never 
arrogated to itself ecclesiastical functions in either or- 
daining a foreign missionary or forbidding his ordina. 
tion. Without a single exception, every ordained mis- 
sionary in its employ, coming from the Congregational 
body, has been passed upon as to his theological! fitness 
by a council of the Voually some representa- 
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tive of the Brard has been a member of the council, and 
the interesting occasion has been utilized, as has lately 
been euiggested in The Union, for the magni- 


fying of the missionary ca]ling and the kindling of mis- 


sionary enthusiasm among the churches. On the other 
hand, any candidate with regard to whom the Prudential 
Committee has hesitated as to his theological fitness for 
the foreign work has not by such hesitation been 


estopped from sreking ordination to that work in the 


regular way. The church to which he belongs has still 
the Iinallenable right to call a council, and the council 
thus called the right to ordain him and to recommend 
him to the American Board, or any other Board, as, in 
its view, a fit candidate for the foreign field. Such a 
rccommendation would carry great weight, while stil! the 
final decision as to the fitness of the candidate for its 
own special work would be left, as assumed above, with 
the Board. In like manner, no action of the Board has 
ever in the slightest degree affected, or could affect, the 
ecclesiastical standing of any ordained missionary in {ts 
employ. He may have been recalled from the field 
by the Prudential Committee as no longer fitted for its 


‘setvice by reason of some theological looseness or moral 
- lapse, but he remains a minister of the Gospel in good and 


regular standing until, by regular ecclestastical procedure, 
suspended or deposed. No disturbance in his relations to 
the Beard can deprive him of the means of ecclesiastical 
vindication. The Rev. Robert A. Hume, for example, 
is a member of the United Church of New Haven. If, 
hy any action of the Board, suspicion bas been cast on 
his doctrinal opinions, let that church calla council at 
once to inquire into his views and make manifest his 
theological soundness to the world. He jis a member, 
again, of the New Haven West Association. and, by 


virtue of that membership, has a place in the Year- Book 


in the list of Congregational ministers. If, by any action 
of the Board, ‘‘ his ecclesiastical position is compromised 
and discredited in the eyes.of the public,” let him seek 
vindication at once at the hands of his brethren of that 
Association. Such action by council or association, one 
or both, could not fail to bave vast influence, not only 
with the pubic, but also with the Board itself, in deter- 
mining its attitude toward him. Why, then, in such 
cases, summon the Board to forsake {ts non-ecclesiastical 
character and become party to the calling of a council 


or the action of a ministerial association ? It is enough 


for the Board, after the ecclesiastical question has been 
decided by the spontaneous action of ecclesiastical 
bodies, to determine whether the indfvidual concerned 
is or ig not available for its work. 

f/#The plan involved in the second interpretation put 


upon the Des Moines resolution is exposed to several 


fatal objections. 

1. An authoritative council isan anomaly in Congre- 
gationalism. I’robably no ordainiog council ever under- 
took to force a candidate upon the acceptance of a 
church. If such an instance ever occurred, the assump- 
tion of power was doubtless promptly rejected. The 
church may seek advice, but is supposed ultimately to 
understand its own necessities best, and to ba fully com- 
petent to direct its own affairs. Now, the Prudential 


Committee of the Board represents, in behalf of its con- 


stituency at home, the churches and {interests of the for- 
eign field. Better than any other body it understands 
the work and its requirements, what kind «f men are 
needed and where they are needed. In fact, the same 
thing is true of every missionary society, home or for- 
elgn. It knows best, or ought to, what the needs and 
exigencies cf {ts work require. Never in the history of 
Congregationallsm has the decision of a council com- 
pelled such an organization to employ particular men. 
The American Home Missionary Soctfety has explicitly 
rejected an applicant for service on account of theolog- 


ical defects, although said applicant had been very 


recently ordained by s Congregational council. No 
doubt the advice cf a properly constituted council would 
be almost uniformly followed by our missionary socle- 
ties, the American Board included. But it could never 
be conceded that such advice was mandatory. The 
theory is that the body that employs the men and {is re. 
sponsible before the churches and the world for their 
character and success has the undoubted right of ultt- 
mate decision as to the kind of men they will employ. 
2. Another objection is that ordination by council is, 
of itself, an insufficient safeguard for the purity of the 
ministry, elther at home or abroad. It is increasingly 
felt to be so at home. Hence additional precautions are 
taken. The candidate must prove himeeif acceptable, 
generally after trial, to some local church. He must be 
connected in an orderly way with some Congregational 
conference or association. In removing from church to 
church and from place to place he must pass again under 
the scrutiny of a council and obtain orderly credentials 
from the ecclesiastical bodies to which he belongs. Thus 
the standiog of a minister at home is vouched for, not 
simply by an ordaining council which may have been 
(such things happen) biased or even packed, but by 
multiplied and constantly recurring tests. Such safe- 
guards relieve our home Boards, in great measure, from 


jhe necessity of carefully sifting their men. It is gener- 


ally enough that they have proved themselves acceptab’e 
to the churches and are in regular standing in the eccle- 
siastical bodies where they naturally belong. ilte 
otherwise is it with the forelgn missionary. He 1s or- 
dained over no church. He goes to remote and often 
isolated fields of labor, inaccessible to the home aasocifa- 
tion where his membership still remains. The only 
body in his native land that follows carefully his steps 
and {is responsible for his character and work 1s the 
Prudential Committee. This 1s thefr business. They 
are appointed for this purpose ; and to take the relection 
of missicnaries from their ultimate control and put {t Into 
the hands cf an {irresponsible council that is called into 
existence by a single church and pisses out of existence 
the moment that its orda'ning work is done, would, to 
say the least, be threatening to the purity and efficlency 
of the foreign work. 

8. It should be noted, too, that the scheme proposed 
would reach, after al), only a part, and that by far the 
smaller part, of the missionary force. Of the 434 mis- 


siovaries and assistant missionaries now in the service | 


of the Board, only 159 are ordained ministers. The 
remainder are teachers, physicians, business agents, 
and the like. But among these unordalned men and 
women are many who exert as powerful a theological 
influence, both at home and abrcad, as any of thelr 
clerical colaborers. They cannot be summoned before 
councils. By what body, then, shall their theological 
fitness be passed upon ? Moreover, of the 159 ordained 
missfonaries, a considerable number came from other 
denominations and other lands. Being already ordained 
ministers when their application for appointment fs 
made, a council] for mere theological inquisition would 
savor of impertinence. Here again, then, the plan 
would seem to be inadequate. Thus this dangerous 
prerogative must still be left in the hands of the Pru- 
dential Committee in the case of three fourths of all the 
appointments made by the .ard. In fact, under pres- 
ent concillons, it 1s extremely doubtful whether any 
impartially selected council could reach such unanim- 
ity of decision as would relleve the Prudential Com- 
mittee from ultimate responsibility. The churches and 
ministers of the land are radically divided in sentiment 
as touching the points at issue, The line of cleavage 
appears in all our ecclesfastical assemblJazes, and would 
unquestionably appear ia any council that might be 
called. In cases where opinions were evenly balanced, 
or where the result was attained with difficulty bya 
bare majority, the Prudential Committee, as umptre, 
would inevitably throw the casting vote. No volce 


could complain if the Committee followed its own con-. 


victions when the utterance of the council was an un- 
certain sound. 

4 It is always safe to remember Lincoln’s rude 
maxitm, ‘‘ Batter not swap horses while crossing the 
stream.” The plan of missionary appointments now 
in use has been employed by the Board for seventy-six 
years. The men sent out by the Prudential Committee 
during that time will compare, not only favorably, but 
illustriously, with any similar body of workers. Their 
zeal, self-sacrifice, fidelity, intelligence, and wonderful 
success have been the theme of pulpit and of press, not 
only in this land but in every land, not only among the 
friends of the Gospel but its foes. Meanwhile the 
other weighty affairs of the Board have been managed 
by that same Prudential Committee with a caution, 
moderation, integrity, and a largeness of faith and hope 
and charity that have won for it respect and confidence 
the world around. Probably no one of our American 
benevolent sccletles has been so widely known or so 
untversally honored and trusted as the American Board. 
Just now, however, we are crossing a river of intense 
theological excitement, and while the waves of feeling 
roll high about us we are asked to swaphorses. Rather, 
let the reias be firmly and steadily held. When the 
crisis is passed, and men become sober and self-possessed, 
the question may then be asked, ‘‘ What shall be done ?” 
In the humble judgment of the writer, the answer at 


that time will generally be, ‘‘ Nothing.” 
OMICRON., 


THE AIMS AND METHODS OF 
CO-OPERATION. 


By FRANKLIN H, GIpDpDINGs, 


T is now more than half a century since the first 
enthusfastic attempts were made by the disciples of 
Fourfer and Owen to reorgan!zs industry on a co-opera. 
tive basis. The disappointments and losses that have 
attended subsequent efforts in this direction have been 
many and great ; but so also have been the successes, 
and the most skeptical observer will have to admit, if he 
will candidly look at the facts, that there has been such 
substantial progress as to warrant the inference that 
present economic methods are to be increasingly modi- 
fied by the further application of co-operative principles. 
In Great Britain the business of co-operative distribution 
exceeds £25,000,000 a year. In France profit-sharing 
and industrial partnership (the two are not the same, 


amounts to $25,000,000 a year ; 


though constantly confounded) are being steadily ex- 
tended. In Germany co operative banking has attained 
an importance comparab'e to the savings banks system 
of New England. In the United S'ates those co-operative 
banks otherwise known as building associations num- 
ber not less than 4000; their membership exceeds 
500000, and their capital $1,000 000,000. Professor 
R. T. Ely makes what he calis the rish guess that the 
business of co-operative distribution in this country 
and I think it quite 
within boutds to estimate the business done by American 
co-operative producers at $2 000 000 a year. Not far 
from 10 000 American wage-workers have been admitted 
by their employers to a participation in profits. 

Unfortunately, neither business men nor professional oa 
students have much exact knowledge cf the subject, | 
and one constantly meets with remarks, in sermons, : 
editorials, works on political economy, and even in 
reports of labor bureaus, that betray a radical misap- 
prehension of what co-operation is and how it is carried 
on. This ignorance is shared by co-operators them- 
selves to such an extent that most of their undertakings 
are viry imperfectly co operative. Ten cooperative 
manufacturing companies in Massachusetts divide pref- 
its solely on the basis of share capital, yet thelr membi rs 
suppose that they are conducting true co-operative  ° 
enterprises. In spite of demonstration over and over 
again that a co-operative store cannot be permanently _ 
successful and progressive if {t sells goods at less than 
current market rates, stores are starting almost weekly. 
on that wrong basis, instead of on the Rochdale plan of 
keeping prices up and dividing profits with purchasers. 

Miss Kate Fleld’s famous dress associa fon was in no 
true sense co-operative. | 

It is, therefore, necessary that the hundreds of co- ; 
operative societies now working without reference to | 
each othcr and on a purely experimental basis, having 
no body of general rules for guidance, be brought into 
mutually helpful relations and instructed in sound 
principles, which will enable them to reduce their 
methods to a comprehensive system. This work has 
been undertaken by the co-operative board of the 
Soclologic Society of America, and at a business meeting 
held not long ago In the parlors of the Rev. Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke's church at Boston a plan of operations 
was adopted. Mrs. Imogene C. Fales, of Brooklyn, 
President of the Society, was cho3zen to attend the 
British Co-operative Congress at Carlisle, England, as a 
delegate. Mr. Samuel Whittles,“JP, of Fall River, 
Mass., Chairman of the Board, and Mr. George Dew- 
hirst, of Lawrence, Mass., its Secretary, are in cor- 
respondence with c»-operative associations, ascertain- 
ing their organization and the extent of their business, 
and at an early date the publication of a ee 
bulletin will be commenced. 

It is of the first fmportance that a definite sonceeilins 
of the objects of co-operation be kept in view, and that 
‘the methods which experience has shown to be the best » 
for achieving those objects be clearly understood, each - 
in its relation to the special object that it is specially 
adapted to, and In its relation to methods adapted to the 
co-ordinate objects. 

The obj2cts of c>-operation are three : 

First, by a bettér organizition of economic activities, 
with a more perfect adjustment of means to ends, to 
achieve all the useful results of competitive methods, 
with less of waste and other evils. 

Second, to distribute wealth more equally among all 
who are conjolntly engaged fn producing it. 

Third, to secure to the workers larger share of cou- 
trol in industrial affairs. 

Competition tends to reduce the price of goods to the 
cost*of production and handling, but it makes the cost 
of handling excessive, and it often cheapens human life. 
In many ways it stimulates improvement ; but in many 
ways, also, it is enormously wasteful of resources. 

Distributive co-operation, on the plan of thfRoch- 
dale Ploneers, has solved the problem of furnishing 
goods to the consumer at cost, while reducing the ex- 
penses Of handling to the lowest degree. This is done 
by dividing among purchasing members all the profits 
on sales, after deducting actual expenses, including 
interest on capital. 

ut this does not help workers {n thelr earn!ng capac. 
ity. Italds them as consumers merely, while compe- 
tition in another form may be reducing their wages, 
deepening the poverty of the many, and concentrating 
great fortunes in afew hands. Not that co-operative dis- 
tribution may cause a fall of wages, as Lassalle assumed 
when he sald that *‘so soon as the co operative stores 
more and more embrace the whole working class, it 
will be seen aS & necessary Consequence that wages, 
owing to the cheapness of the necessarfes of life (the 
result of the co-operative stores) will fall in precise pro- 
portion.” There is no such ‘necessary consequence” | 
if, as a result of more generous subsistence and of the o 
discipline of co-operation, the worker becomes at once 
more efficient and more prudent, more energetic as a 
provider, and less eager to bring children into the world 


|without prospects of support. Competition’: perma 
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nently lowers real wages only by impairing the worker's 
moral and physical powers ; but that often happens 
A more equal distribution of wealth is followed by 4a 
decreased production of wealth to divide only where 
there is no corresponding development of manhood ; 
but that sometimes happens. 

In either case, the way to prevent the unhappy con- 
summation is found in that plan of profit-sharing that 
was first applied by Vandeleur on his estates in Ireland, 
and perfected by the Parisian house-painter Leclaire, 
and which has met with remarkable success in France, 
and is now finding favor with American employers. A 
part of the net earnings of the business is divided 
among the workmen in addition and proportion to their 
wages. By this means not only does the worker get a 
larger share of the wealth he helps to create, but he be- 
comes a larger producer. His powers are stimulated, 
and his interest is identified with the prosperity of his 
employer. 

If, however, the dividend to labor is a bonus merely, 
the worker’s relation to the corporation or proprietor 
being that of an employee only, he has no share in con- 
trolling the conditions under which he works. 

There are two ways of securing that. The workers 
may organize a co-operative company, each member 
having but one vote; or the profit-sharing arrangement 
between employers and employees may be developed 
into a true industrial partnership, by converting the 
dividends to labor into certificates of stock, as Godin 
does at Guise. The co-operative company will succeed 
well under certain conditions; under others the enter- 
prise, business sagacity, courage, and command of re- 
sources of the captain of industry are necessary ; and 
this is why Mr. Holyoake’s idea that in true co-operation 
none of the profits in excess of interest should be divided 
on the basis of capital is not applicable to all cases. 
The price of an indispensable service must be paid. 

A true and comprehensive scheme of co-operation, 
then, ought to include all the following features. 

First, a distribution of profits, (a) partly on the basis 
of purchases, as the means of reducing price to cost of 
production ; (5) partly on the basis of labor performed, 
as the means of preventing the cheapening life in the 
process of cheapening goods; (c) partly on the basis of 
capital, for the encouragement of enterprise. 

Second, limitation of the voting power of capital and 
of the amount of stock that one member may hold. 

Third, provision for the conversion of dividends to 
labor and dividends on purchases into shares of capital 
stock, so giving a share of the control to the workers 
and the buyers. 

Fourth, provision for accumulating and using a fund 
for extending the business and enlarging the member- 
ship. 

Fifth, all the educative agencies that can be provided 
and maintained. 

To stop the waste of resources which is one of the 
worst results of present competitive methods, the federa- 
tion of co-operative enterprises will be necessary. The 
production and the distribution of goods must be brought 
into such relations that certain stores will take all the 
product of certain farms and factories, the latter to be 
always steadily at work a reasonable number of hours a 
day. But no such scheme of federation as the English 
co-operators have attempted will answer the purpose. 
Their plan is, in brief, to use the capital accumulated by 
the co-operative stores in establishing factories for pro- 
ducing goods for the stores to distribute, no ndividual 
to own stock in them or to receive any dividend from 
them save through retail purchasers at his store, the 


_goods being turned into the store at actual cost. The 
workers in such factories stand in the same relation to 


their employers that the employees of an ordinary cor- 
poration do. The labor problem is not solved. An 
adequate scheme of federation must be comprehensive, 
including all co-operative and profit sharing undertak- 


ings that are willing to work together, under the direc- 


tion of a central agency, for producing and distributing 
on uniform terms, and without duplication, the kinds 
and quantitiss of goods—statistically ascertained—that 
the total body of customers that they propose to serve 
continuously demands, The terms would have to be, 
simply, that prices for goods of the same kind and 
quality should be uniform, and that the uniform rebate 


on purchases of each kind should be as large as possible 


after allowing a reasonable reward to capital and a rea- 
sonable dividend to labor. 

None of the American attempts have realized this 
conception of co-operation, though several have started 
with something like itin view. I speak now of those 
that have been successful as business enterprises. The 
total failures have been many, and those that have been 
otherwise successful have with few exceptions fallen 
away from the co-operative ideal. Competitive forces 
within the membership have destroyed the co-operative 
features before the educative work of co-operative effort 
has molded the members into harmony with the new 
system and shown them its advantages. The men of 
superior ability, subordinating the commop good to 
their private interest, have obtained control, and put an 


end first to profit-sharing and then to co-operative own- 
ership and management. The Massachusetts law of 
1866 for the incorporation of co-operative companies 
permits any method of distributing profits that the mem- 
bers may elect, but not one of them, until very recently, 
has instituted profit-sharing. On the other hand, the 
law authoritatively limits voting power and the amount 
of stock that any one member may own; consequently 
these features cannot be destroyed without legal reorgan- 
ization. I have not the slightest douht that they would 
be subverted in nearly every case if it had been possible. 
We have here disclosed one of the fundamental con- 
ditions for the future success of co-operation. All the 
essential features of co-operation must be made manda- 
tory by the law under which co-operative companies are 
incorporated. Only when this is done will they be 
retained for a sufficient length of time to educate the 
majority of the members into a thorough understanding 
and appreciation of their value. | 
SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


THE NEANDER CHILDREN. 


By Frances A. HUMPHREY. 


HIS was the dear and familiar title applied to them 

by the inhabitants of Berlin—the Neander Chil- 

dren. Augustus Neander at least, church historian and 

profound theologian though he was, in practical matters 

was truly achild, An ordinarily bright boy of seven 

would be better able to care for himself than was he. 

So it was that Hannah gave up certain budding, girlish 

hopes to devote her life to her brother, simply because 

there was not an hour of the day when he could do with- 
out her. 

As to Neander himself, when once asked by a lady 
why he did not marry, he replied, with an air of per- 
plexed simplicity, ‘‘ How could I find time ?” 

These two lived together in a sort of ‘‘ double single- 
ness” like Charles and Mary Lamb, and like many 
another pair whom neither literary fame nor theological 
greatness has brought to the world’s notice. 

Hannah carried him his breakfast when she thought 
he was hungry, for to Neander himself it would never 
have occurred that it was time to eat. Lost in the pe- 
rvgal of his beloved Church Fathers, time slipped by im- 
perceptibly. 

One day Hannah lost him. It wasa serfous matter 
to lose him, for he was likely in his abstraction to stray 
far away from home, which he had done on one occa- 


sion, and on coming to himself was completely be-. 


wildered. Where was his home? Hecould not remem- 


ber. Which direction should he take to find it? He did. 


not know. 


A drosky passed within hailing distance; a happy 


thought struck him. He signaled the and got in. 
The driver waited. 

‘* Why do you not drive on ?” asked Neander. 

‘‘ Where shall I drive ?” was the reply. 

‘‘ Ah, but I thought you would know !” said Neander, 
who could recall neither the street nor the number. 
Happily, a student saw him, relieved him from his 
dilemma, and accompanied him to his own door. 

So, on this day when Hannah missed him, she 
searched the house through and then sent out the good 
Car] into the streets to look. 

Presently she heard the familiar voice calling, ‘ Han- 
nah, Hannah !” 

It came from the library, and there she found the be- 
loved professor perched upon the top of the huge porce. 


lain stove, where he had been reading Basil, entirely 


oblivious to her calls. He had opened the book just to 
find a passage, the ladder by which he had ascended 
had fallen, he had read on and on, and when at last he 
discovered his predicament, he called upon ‘‘ Hannah” 
to extricate him, as usual. 

Every Saturday evening there was a reception in the 
library of the old house in Markgrafen Street. The 
walls of this room were lined with shelves upon which 
reposed the beloved quartos and octavos, bound, many 
of them, in ‘‘ hogs’ skin.” Upon the floor, in layers, 
were the folios. A narrow path led from the door to 
the sofa, and from the sofa to the window. Progress in 
any other direction must be made over these layers of 
folios, which, to the common eye, seemed massed 
in inextricable confusion, but doubtless were arranged 
in accordance with some well-defined plan of Neander’s. 
Here sat the students while their beloved master 
discoursed lovingly and wisely, kneading the while a 
bit of wax with his fingers. How these students loved 
him | He kept himself as young in heart as any of them, 
and his influence over them was mostsalutary. He was 
strongly averse from anything low or vulgar. His 
manners were exceedingly gentle. To his servant who 
waited upon him and who cut his meat at table he 
addressed himself thus: ‘‘ Bs so kind, dear Carl.” He 
was a true gentleman, in the profoundest meaning of that 
word. 

In the early part of Neander’s career as professor, 
Hannah used to mount guard on these evenings over the 
library door, and rigorously restricted the number ad 


mitted toeighteen. Every housekeeping heart will enter 
into her reason for so doing. There were but eighteen 
teaspoons in the Neander ménage, and Augustus was sure 
to invite every student who was so fortunate as to secure 
entrance into the library to take tea. 

It is pleasant to record the fact that later the spoons 
increased in number, together with other good things, 
and Neander’s hospitable instincts were no longer 
thwarted. 

To the usual Sunday dinner came University teachers 
and students, with other friends. Hannah was a most 
acceptable hostess, and a great favorite with the students. 


Unlike Neander, she was extremely fond of scclal life, 


of the opera and the theater. But for many years she 
had denied herself these pleasures for Neander’s sake, 
who did not like to go out, and who, had she done so, 
would have had to spend his evenings alone. 

“A good glass of beer and an English novel are my 
greatest pleasures on earth,” she once ceclared. 

She resembled her brother, having the same Jewish 


| features, with thick eyebrows, and was admirably sald 


by some one to be a ‘‘ gayly bound supplement to the 
learned, thoughtful, pious book of her brother.” Red | 
and yellow were the predominating colors in her dress. 

She was intensely practical, active and cheerful, over- 
flowing with wit, and when in company with the stu- 
dents her wit had a truly boyish flavor, a sparkling 
abando2, and there was always a great deal of merriment 
at her end of the table, while at Neander'’ 8 great gravity 
prevailed. 

‘* Here is the world and there is the church,” Hannah 
was wont to say. 

Many amusing instances are , given of Neander's ab- 
sence of mind ; as when Caimsol wished to teach him 
to smoke he need his (Caimsol’s) finger to press the 
tobacco into his pipe. And one day he walked abstract- 
edly along with one foot on the walk and the other in 
the gutter (and the gutters are very deep in Berlin), and, 
greatly to his terror, at last discovered, or fancied he 
discovered, that he was lame. Whether the many stories 
of this sort that are told concerning him are all true may 
be doubted, but the fact of ™ mental absorption re- 
mains. 

A truly quaint and droll Seun he was when lecturing. 
Short, slight, with marked Jewish features, always 
dressed in a long-tailed coat of the same fashion, with 
the jack-boots of his student days, he stood crossing and 
recrossing his legs, twirling in his hands a quill which 
the students always had ready on his desk. There was 
a fresh one every day ; the one used being taken as a 
souvenir by some one of the students. He spoke often 
with rapidity and great fervor, throwing back his head, 
and with inexplicable gestures, 

But the wonderful teachings that fell from his lips ! 
To the absorbed listener all these droll and absurd 
accompaniments went for nothing. Who could smile 
when drinking in his marvelous flow of learning, wis- 
dom, and Christlike love? 

Every year, on his birthday, Hannah gave a dinner 
party. It was always a happy, a merry, a notable time. 
On a certain birthday, Strauss, the court preacher, arose — 
to give a toast. He looked around upon the guests with 
a beaming smile. 

‘* My friends,” he said, ‘‘ our Neander, whose jubilee 


| we celebrate, by bis rare assiduous labors and rich 


learning has given to the world a work which wil! 
make him honored and blessed for all time, so long as 
the world of books fs studled—his Church History, 
which, founded upon the most comprehensive research 
and the sincerest love of truth, may with equal justice 
be called a history of the church and a history of plety. 

. But you are hardly aware that our honored friend 
is not the sole author of Neander’s Church History. Yes, 
my friends, I pride myself on discovering that Nean- 
der’s Church History originated with the help of a highly 
esteemed coadjutor, and only thus could have origi- 
nated. And this till now unknown and unknowing 
coadjutor is now among us. 

‘‘l am proud to bring my tribute of gratitude to this 
co-author—more properly speaking, co-authoress—of the 
Church History, Hannah Neander, the most devoted of 
sisters, who gives up to her brother her whole life of 
unwearied love in thoughtful attentions; who, with 
touching assiduity, has kept away everything that 
would have disturbed the writer of the Church [istory, 
everything that would have given him care or uneasi- 
ness: Hannah Neander, who so thoroughly sympath!zes 
with the inward life of Augustus Neander: Hannah 
Neander, who, therefore. I am perfectly right in calling 
the true coadjutress of Neander in his immortal Church 
History—long fetoher/” 

During the delivery of the first part of this speech 


‘very varied were Hannah’s omations. She frowned, she 


was furious. 

‘* No, no, Strauss !” she exclaimed at one point, ‘‘ that 
is shameful |” 

Neander, too, looked perplexed, and the guests, as 
was natural, were much disturbed. But ag Straus pro- 
nounced the name of Hannah Neander, the faces of the 
brother and sister broke into smiles, and the guests sp 
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plauded. Ever after, this toast was given on Neander’s 
birthday. 

‘‘ Strauss, now for the toast !” was the cry. 

In 1850 came Neander’s last birthday. He was sixty- 
two, and Hannah was seventy-three. But never had 
Hannah been in gayer spirits. Wit sparkled at her end 
of the table wlth more than the usual brilllancy 

The students in former years had brought to Neaader 
superb copies of the Church Fathers as a birthday gift. 
At his own desire this practice had been discontinued. 
This year, however, they brought him a large sum 
for the ‘‘ Society for the Rellef of Sick Students,” which 
he himself had founded, and to which he was the largest 
subscriber. 

In the evening the young girls came in, and Hannah’s 
rooms, with their yellow hangings and thousand orns- 
ments—gifts of friends—were crowded with a merry 
company, who played games, improvised riddles and 
verses, and Hannah, the center and heart of {t all, told 
horrible ghost stories. At midnight a company of a 
hundred students gathered under the windows and sang 
the Twenty-third Psalm, ‘‘ The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want.” 

As I said, it was the last birthday. The following 
July, on a Sunday, after a brief illness, rousing himself 
from a deathlike sleep into which he was fast drifting, 
he said: ‘‘I am tired; let us get ready to go home. 
Good-night.” And in a few hours he was forever at 
home with the Master whom he had so loved and 
served. 

Alas for the mourning Hannah, left solitary in the 
twilight of her days ! 

To a friend who wished her joy on her birthday she 
replied: ‘‘ Don’t! I have no more birthdays, for I 
have no more life.” 

‘* The night has a thousand eyes, 
The day but one; 
Yet the light of the bright world dies 
With the dying sun. 


‘* The mind has a thousand eyes, 
The heart but one ; 
And the light of a'whole life dies | 
When day is done.’’ 


The daily walks under the lindens with the beloved 
brother gave place to the dally pilgrimage to his grave, 
till at the end of four years she was lafd to rest beside 
him. 

There is a peculiar charm attached to this lifelong 
companionship of brother and sister—of Wordsworth 
-and Dora, of Charles and Mary Lamb, of Eugénie 
and Maurice de Guerin, of Mendelssohn and his sister 
Fanny, and, as we have seen, of Augustus and Hannah 
Neander. It is literally from the cradie to the grave. 
And though other attachments may intervene, deep and 
abiding, there {s none quite like this. 


CLATTER GOES THE MILL. 


By KATHARINE 8. Macquorp 
PART I. 


T would surely have vexed the soul of Olivier Basse- 
lin if he could have heard on this May morning the 
whirring of the mills and the ceaseless sound of many- 
tongued industry that filled up the valley of the Vire. 
And yet, although it had no longer the lonely, leisureful 
charm in which the fuller-poet dreamed out his lays, 


the valley {tself had, perhaps, seldom looked more lovely | 


than it did on this bright morning. 

The sunshine gleamed on the dark-red, ivy-grown 
crags on one side, and on the lofty green bank opposite, 
with its crown of birch trees; it shone, too, on the 
bright brown water between. SS» far, no doubt, 
_ the valley was much as Olivier had seen it, with a mill- 
house here and there projecting into the stream ; but the 
sunshine brought out vividly, too, the red of tall brick 
chimneys bristling among the trees, and the long, new- 
looking factories, with tiled roofs, that stood close to the 
edge of the stream ; it gleamed, too, on the foaming 
weirs that were the outcome of the ceaseless din along 
: the valley. 

’ As one went further down the stream, the oan 
water took a blue tinge, and upon the red-brown rocks 
on the right a man and two strong lads were stretching 
yards and yards of strong blue cloth, destined for the 
wear of French soldiers. The man was stout and short, 
and had a pleasant, bald, rosy face, grizzled hair, and 
_pale-brown eyes rather too far apart; his mouth had 
not much to boast of in the way of lips or teeth, though 
it must be owned this mouth was wile enough apd was 
seldom shut. 

‘* There,” he said, ‘‘that will do. Ah, you careless 
toad, Grégoire, you have let a bit trail on the ground ! 
If I had not been quick to see, a quarter of a yard of 
cloth might have been spoiled. Come down again at 
four o'clock.” 

Grégoire and his companion vanished behind the 
nearest rock, and Antoine Brelace followed the stream till 
he came toa huge projecting mass that seemed to bar 


further progress ; but just beyond the rock the river 
made a sharp curve to the left and opened a lovely vista 
of far-off hills, their flanks crossing and recrossing, with 
here and there groups of far-off dark dots that signified 
villages, foils tothe glimmering haze spread over the 
peaceful scene, through which the course of the silver, 
winding Vire could be distinctly traced. But, besides 
this suddenlyevealed picture, there was something else 
beyond the rock that encroached on the pathway. A 
house, overshadowed by a group of trees, stood between 
this and the river. The lower part of the building was 
given up to the mill and the dyeing vats ; the wheel now 
stood idle, dripping from each of its brown-green steps 
whereon the sunbeams were playing a game of hide 
and seek, with the help of overhanging birch branches 
which minyled their tender green tresses with the spark- 
ling drip-drip on the wheel. 

The house was on the upper story, and was reached by 
a fiight of dilapidated wooden steps from which a plat- 
form with a rickety hand-rail led past the open house- 
door to the mill-wheel at the back of the building. Some 
part of the house was built of gray stone, but nearest the 
steps and the pathway below, the front projected and 
was covered with rouad-edged wooden tiles, green and 
brown with age. 

‘* Well, Antoine,” a cheerful voice called out from the 
darkness inside the open door, ‘ did you get my knit- 
ting-wool ?” 

Antoine's eyes and mouth opened a trifle wider than 
usual, but he pulled off the black cloth cap which was 
hardly large enough for so big a head. 

‘*Eh, Mademoiselle,” he said, ‘‘I ask pardon. I 
deserve a scolding— but what will you have ? The three 
pieces of cloth lay heavy on my mind ; I had sald I 
would have them stretched to dry before the lads went 


to dinner, so I just hurried into town and out again— 


wha!” He hitched up his dark-blue blouse, and after 
some searching produced a letter. ‘‘ I had nearly for- 
gotten it. I thought the boys might lose it if I trusted 
them to bring it to you, and I dared not leave them 
alone with the cloth, neither; even with me there, 
G:ézoire managed to let a corner touch the ground—be- 
tween the vat and the rocks. Hé/’—he proceeded to 
mount the steps—‘‘it seems to me boys do a deal 
more mischief while they are lads than the girls do.”. 

Before he reached the top of the steps, Mademoiselle 
Pernier had come forward from the dark doorway, and 
stood holding out a thin, deft-looking hand for the 
letter. She was a small, spare w man, with a flat face 
and a high-bridged nose, but there was a briskness in 
her large, glassy blue eyes in spite of their sad expres- 
sion, and a something tight and trim in her well-fitting 
dress and neatly braided hair which at once gave the 
idea of a notable housekeeper. She shook her head 
slowly as she took the letter, but when she saw the 
postmark and the black seal, her small, pointed chin 
quivered nervously. 

‘*Mon Dieu !” she said, ‘‘ but this is unfortunate. Do 


you know, Antoine, I am afraid Monsieur Vitré is 


dead ; if so, Monsieur Ferron ought to have had his 
letter as soon as it came. He may have to set off at 
once. See, Antoine, whether you can find my cousin 
Roger.” 

Antoine shrugged his shoulders and threw out his 
hands. 

‘*Mon Dieu!’ he said. ‘‘ Mademoiselle may as well 
ask where the bats live among the ivy yonder. Ever 
since ”—he paused, pulled off his cap, and wiped his 
face with alarge pink cotton handkerchief—‘‘ well, 
ever since that time we would all like to forget, my 
master is a changed man; he was always a bit of a 
dreamer, but he stuck to work like a man. Mademoli- 
selle can see for herself now how thingsare going. If 
I did not keep a sharp lookout, Ma’m’selle—well, 
well ”—he flung out his hands and again shrugged his 
shoulders—‘* there is no saying but that the army- 
cloth might be dyed green instead of blue, if indeed it 
got dyed at all. Zonnerre /” he muttered, for Made- 
mojiselle Pernier did not answer. ‘‘ No woman was 
ever worth so much distraction ; if she liked another 
man 80 much better, let her go, in Heaven’s name, with- 
out risking the loss of one of the finest businesses in the 
Bocage.” He waited a minute, then he sald, in an 
aggrieved voice, ‘‘I1 am, then, to go in search of 
him ?” 

‘‘Ah, pardon me, Antoine! in my anxiety I had 
quite forgotten your dinner. It is ready, for I heard 


Madelaine crying out on you for being late. She said 


it was tripes d la mode de Caen.” 

‘‘Tripes !” His eyes and mouth watered. ‘‘ Eh, 
mon Dieu ! Madelaine is a famous caterer—she knows 
how to take care of a man.’ 

‘*Ah, poor woman! I hear her — is much 
worse to-day. If I could only get a girl to help me, I 
would spare Madelaine for a week or two. The poor 
man is not long for this world, I fancy. I suppose you 
cannot find me a likely girl, Antoine ?” 

Antoine shook his head. ‘‘ No, Mademoiselle, I do 
not know any girls ; and—Mademoiselle will excuse me 
—it is always safest not to recommend any one. ” 


He pulled off his cap as he went into the house. ‘“‘If 
she would only fidget herself about the master,” he 
thought, ‘‘she might safely leave the cook to take care 
of her silly old husband. Master Roger is the person 
to be thought of. Mademoiselle should find him a likely 
young wife—thafwould be the way to cure him of fret- 
ting for Genevieve.” 

Mademolselle Pernier stood shading her eyes with her 
hand, as she gazed along the path beyond the mill. 
She stood watching till the sunlight made her eyes 
ache ; then, as she turned, she gave a little cry’ of de 
light. 

A tall man, with his head bent, and his hat pulled 
over his eyes, so that his face was hidden, was coming 
from behind the projecting rock on the way that led to 
Vire. 

‘*T have been wanting you so badly, Roger.” Tnaere 
was a suppressed excitement in her thin, high voice, 
and he evidently noticed {t. He came up the steps, and 
stood facing her. ‘‘ There isa letter from Caen, Roger. 
I am sorry you have not had it sooner.” 

You saw at once how preoccupied the man was ; he 
stretched out his hand for the letter, took it, opened it, 
and read it, without so much as asking how it happened 
that a letter which had reached Vire by the morning 
post had not come to him till midday. The letter itself 
seemed to puzzle him, for he frowned, and began to 
read {t over again. His frown made his heavy brown 
eyebrows look thicker, and his square, bearded chin 
seemed to advance as he read. 

There was decided annoyance in his eyes as he looked 
up at last at his cousin, Mademoiselle Pernier. She 
was some fifteen years older than he was, and there was 


nothing in the way of likeness to suggest that they were . 


related. He looked such a strong, handsome fellow, 
while she, with all her briskness, was as fragile as one 
of the birch twigs overhead, and certainly could never 
have been a beauty. 

‘“‘Take it, and read {t,” he sald. ‘‘I should have 
thought a lawyer would have given better advice.” 

The letter told Mademoiselle P rnfer what she bad 
guessed from the envelope: her cousin’s friend, Mon- 
sieur Vitré was dead, and in his will he claimed the 
fulfillment of a promise made long ago, and appointed 
his well-beloved friend, Roger Ferron, sole guardian of 
his dear daughter Marguerite. But the end of the 
notary’s letter was unexpected ; and when Mademolselle 
Eugénie had ended it, she shed a few quiet tears, and 
wiped her eyes in a stealthy fashion, as if she were 
guilty in thus giving way. 

With all his dreaminess, Roger was a close observer 


of those who interested him; and although he knew - 


that there had been a sad chapter in his cousin’s pre- 
vious history, he could hardly see the connection be- 
tween the death of her betrothed, which had happened 
twenty years ago, and this legacy of an orphan to his 
personal care. 

‘* Well?” He had become impatient of her silence; 
and, to tell the truth, he fad had a hot walk, and was 


craving to get into the cool within the house. ‘‘ What do. | 


you thiok ?” 


Roger Ferron, like many another woman-hater, was 


anxious to have a woman’s indorsement of his opinions. 

‘*T can only have one opinion.” Eugénte Pernier’s 
glassy eyes gleamed with kiadness. ‘‘ The notary says 
the poor chila has not a friend in Caen, her stepmother 
has kept her so shut up these last two years, and that 
she wishes to live with you, R ger. She must come 
here, then.” 

Roger Ferron looked very sulxy; he felt contempt- 
uous at his cousin’s lack of helpfulness. 

‘* No,” he sald, shortly. ‘‘ Youarethe only woman I 
can tolerate, and I am afraid you find mea bear. Well, 
I cannot help that. This Marguerite is a child now, 
but she will soon be a woman, and I cou!d never live in 
the same house with a young woman ; besides, if you 
read the letter carefully you must have seen that she 
might go and live with her stepmother if she chose. 
She has refused, and she asks to live here. I am afraid 
sheis stubborn and headstrong, too ; her poor father was, 
or he would not have married again. I told him to 
keep single when his wife dled—ah ! she was an an 
He sighed, and turned away. 

‘*T never heard that before,” Eugéaie said to herself. 
‘‘I wonder whether he thought her cousin Genevieve 
would be like Madame Vitré Poor fellow! it is hard 
to think of such a man as he is being jilted for the sake 
of a richer lover; but he is well rid of Genevieve. I 
only wish he would give up thinking of her, and enjoy 
life as he used to do.”’ 

A sudden idea came to her, and she stood thinking. 

‘* Roger !” she called out, for, though ie had passed 
out of sight, the fumes from his pipe showed where he 
stood, as they curled in graceful, pale- blue wreaths from 
out of the dark doorway, ‘‘ you have not said what 
you are going to do about the child.” 

‘* Cannot you tell me what to do ?” He did not speak 
quite so morosely as before—his pipe had soothed him. 

‘*I told you what I thought.” 

Dead silence came as an answer, and the yielding 
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little woman accepted it ; for, though she was stanch 
and firm enourh, she understood her cousin too well to 
tease him by opposing her own views to his when he 
had once rejected them. She patted, and presently 
Roger spoke again. 

**T do not wish to see my ward, Ido not understand 
children, and they weary me. Besides, you have quite 
enough to do, Eup¢ale. I certainly shall not put any 
further charge on you. Have you settled anything 
about Madelaine 

“* Yes, I will spare her as soon as I can find a girl to 
kelp. Ishall find one all in good time.” 

“JT will ask the hotel people. But about this child ? 
I see her father has left her six thousand francs. 
That is more than enough to clothe and feed and give 
her teaching for three or four years to come. By that 
time I must look into things again. Stay ! do not look 
discontented ; I am not going to neglect my charge, but 
I will not act personaliy. This notary has, no doubt, a 
wife. She must see after the child for us.” 

The pugnacious expression on his cousin’s face made 
him smile. 

“Come, Roger,” she sald, “ that do you know of 
the notary, or of his wife either? Your old friend 
Matthieu Vitré did not select elther of them to take care 
of Marguerite ; he very l!kely considered them unfit. 
Besides, the poor man cnly came to Caen two years ago. 
And you and he were lads together. No; Iam sure the 
notsry’s wife will not do. I don’t believe there is such 
a person,” said Mademoiselle Pernfer, defiantly, as she 
drew in her thin under- ip and flattened the upper one 
over it. 

‘Well, then, what amI todo ?—for I am resolved not 
to be mixed up {n the matter. If morey is wanted, I 
will give it. The girl should be sent to some good 
school for the next three years, and then I will see what 
is the next step to be taken.” | 

Eugéale put her head on one side. 

‘That sounds reasonable ; only you ought to select 
the school. Look here, Roger; if you think you can get 
on without me fora week, I will go to Caen and see 
Marguerite Vitrc, and the notary too. My old school- 
fellow, Tiphaine Raguenel, keeps a school at Lisfeux. 
Shall I write and ask her to take the child, or shali I 
find a school in Caen ?” | 

Roger Ferron took his p!pe from his lips, a shook 
his cousin’s hand. 

‘*You are the best woman- tn the world, Eugéale ; ; 
you let a fellow take his own way, and yet you are 
alwaysready to help him out of a trouble. Yes, of 
course we must do without you. I do not say we shall 
not miss you, but Madelaine must do her best. Write to 
your friend by all means, and tell her to send her 
answer to Caen.” 

It was wonderful to see the change in his face while 
he spoke. His eyes dilated till they looked almost 


black, and the cloud of gloom and discontent passed at |- 


once away from his square forehead and from his lips. 
He looked bright and lovable. Even after his cousin 
Eugéale had gone into the house the softened look 
lingered. 

‘What a wife she would have made to that poor Jean 
if he had lived ; and yet”—he looked thoughtful—‘‘ who 
knows? I have heard peoplesay Eugénile wasa vain little 
puss thirty years ago; it may be that her great sorrow 
has been blessed to her.” | 

He fidgeted, came out, and turned away sharply to 
- the steps. Was he thinking that his affilction had soured 
him and made him discontented ? Certainly, Eugéale’s 
lover had been taken from her by death, and she had 
had the consolation of nursing him through his linger- 
ingiliness ; while his false love, Genevieve, had allowed 
the wedding day to be fixed, and the guests to be fa- 
vited, and had then told him that she cared more for 
money than for love, and that she had agreed tc become 
the wife of a rich Jew, a merchant at Havre. It 
seemed to Roger that his case was much the harder of 
the two. 


PART IL. 


Mademoiselle Pernier was going in a cab from the 
‘Rue Notre Dame, Caen, to the railway station. She was 
looking with much tender pity in her eyes at a young 

girl who sat beside her. 

The girl, certainly not ‘‘achild,” though she was small 
and slim, was dressed in deep mourning, and it waseasy 
to see the sorrow she wasin. Her large eyes wereswol- 
len, and the edges looked a bright red against her color- 
less face ; its usual rich tone had left her gypsy skin. 

- Eugénie saw that her companion had delicate and 
reguiar features, but she wondered what the notary 
meant by saying that Marguerite was singularly attract- 
ive. 

The girl turned to her suddenly. 

‘* Are we near the station, Mademoiselle ?” 

‘¢ Yes, my dear, I think so.” 

‘* And, if you please,” said Marguerite, in a timid, 
hurried voice, ‘‘ did you say you are going to take me 
to a school at Lisieux 7?” 

There was such a beseeching look in the girl’s sad 


eyes that Eugéafe felt she was ta ready to cry her- 
self. 

‘Yes, my dear; you sald you were quite willing to 
go there.” 

At this answer the girl crouched down on the seat, 
and, clasping her sad face between her hands, she began 
to cty. 

Eagéale pulled out her handkerchief, and blew her 
nose in a decided, matter-of-fact way. She also trled to 
speak very calmly. 

‘* My dear, you said yes when I proposed to take you 
to Mademoiselle Raguenel’s echool.” 

The girl gulped down her teara, and looked lovingly 
yet timidly at Mademoiselle Pernter. 

‘Yes, Mademolselle, I did say that; 
stupid. I fancied it was you who lived at Lisfeux, 
—she broke down in a fresh burst of tears. 

Mademolselle Pernfer looked out of the window, and 
she saw that about two minutes would bring them to 
the station. She earnestly wished that her charge would 
leave off sobbing before they got out of the cab. 

‘* My dear,” she sald suddenly, ‘‘ why did you want 
to come and live at the mill ?” 

The change of subject checked Marguerite’s sobs. 

‘‘T wanted to be with my guardian, Mademoiselle. 
He loved dear papa, and he knew me, and was 80 good 
to me—oh, so good !” 

** But you have not seen him for years, my child.” 

** Pardon me! he came to see us five yearsago. I was 
twelve then, but he thought I was younger, for he gave 
me a beautiful doll and some sugar-plums. I have 
never forgotten his face, Madame, and I pray for him 
every day. Ab !if you knew, you would not wonder that 
I cling to kindness ”—she checked herself as if she feared 
to say any more, and then Eugéale remembered what the 
notary had told her. ‘‘ The poor child could not be 
happy with her stepmother,” he said ; ‘‘the woman is 
eaten up with vanity and selfishness ; she broke Vitré's 
heart, and he did not wish Marguerite to live with her.” 

‘But, my dear child, Mademoiselle Ra,zuenel will be 
kind to you.” 

The poor swollen eyelids showed that Marguerite 
could look supremely grateful. She bent down and 
kissed Mademoiselle Pernier’s hand—at least she kissed 
the back of her brown cotton glove. ‘‘ She is not you. 
Ah !if I might only be where you are, I would sew for 


and 


you all day long.” 


‘* My poor little one”—Eugénie patted her cheek— 
** the first lesson life teaches us is that we have to give up 
our own will ; and that is what you have ts learn now. 
Be patient ! I will not make any promises, but I fancy 
life is going to be brighter for you than you have found 
it for some time past.” 

The cab stopped at the station. 


** My dear Tiphaiae !” 

‘* My beloved Eugéale !” 

Sad little Marguerite, sitting in a corner of an old- 
fashioned room in the school at Lisieux, saw the ecstatic 
meeting of the two withered spinsters with some wonder. 
She had taken her stepmother as a pattern of middle- 
aged feelings, and to see these two respectable ladies 
laughing and crying all at once, and «:ven, when released 
from their first embrace, making little darts at one an- 
other in the fullness of their joy at meeting again, was a 
revelation to her. 

Mademoiselle Raguenel, who was taller than her friend, 
with a high color, and bright, hard-lcokfing black eyes, 
was the first to recover herself. She put Mademoiselle 
Pernier into a chair, and stood looking at her with a 
great deal of self-complacence. 

** You dear Eugénie !” she said. 
single all thece years !” 

Mademciéelle Pernier felt disturbed. It was evident 
that her friend did not understand her as she did in the 
old days when they were at school together. 

‘** Yes,” she said, simply. ‘‘I always think of dear 
Jean as my husband.’ 

‘* Ah 1!” Mademoiselle Tipheine Rnguenel cleared her 
throat in a disapproving fashion. It grieved her to find 
her friend Eugéaie as sentimental as she had left her at 
sixteen ; but still it was very pleasant to see her again, 
and to be able to tell of her own approaching triumph. 
She gave a glance at Marguerite, who in her far-off 
corner seemed to’ be trying to ruad the names of the 
books on two shelves near her, and then Tiphatne placed 
herself beside Eugéaie so that her broad shoulders made 
a kind of screen between her little, fragile friend and her 
protézé2 in the corner. 

Mademoiselle Tiphaine’s attire was very unlike her 
friend’s. It was far more showy, and it had doubtless 
cost more money ; but it was so barily put on! Then her 
hair, instead of Eugénie’s simple braids, with a few 
straggling hairs over her forehead, w'as raised into a 
frizzied bandeau which lengthened her head, already 
horselike, and gave her a still more m:\sculine appear- 
ance. 

‘*My beloved Eugénie,” she said, bending down so 


‘* And you have kept 


but I was’ 


that her words should go into her friend’s ear instead of 


straying to Marguerite, ‘I hope you will .yot be offended 


with me, but I have brought you here on false pre- 
tenses, I—I—” She hung down her head, and seemed 
confused—‘*‘ but I so longed to see you and to pour out 
my news into your sympathetic heart. My love”—her 
voice changed its gushing note to a hard, business like — 
tone—“‘ I have given up my school and sold my house— 
I1”—here she lapsed into the sentimental key again, and 
put her head on one elde—"* I am going to give myself 
away.” 

Eugénie looked #t her, and thea her quick wits helped 
her to understand. 

‘* You sre going to be married—I hope you wil! be 
happy. My dear friend, I wish you joy.” , 

She got up and kissed Tiphafae ; then she sald, ‘‘ May 
I ask the name of your future husband ?” 

Tiphatae smiled and wriggled and tugged at her 
gold chain till she produced a locket with the portrait of 
a good-looking man considerably her j inior. 

‘This is Monsieur Auastase Vaurien, whose »:!la I 
hope to become next Saturday. . 

** So soon !” 

And then Eugenie looked at her protégGe, and won- 
dered what she should do with her. ; 

Tiphaine saw that her friend’s attention was distract. 
ed, but she attributed this to a natural jealousy which 
Eugéafe must feel at the happiness awaiting her friend. 
She followed Mademoiselle Pernier’s eyes as they 
strayed to Marguerite. 

** Were you really bringing that girl to my school, 
my dear? I never took them above fourteen, and that~ 
one must be several years older. She looks more fit to 
be apprenticed than to be sent to school, or, if she can 
sew, she might do for a nursery governess.” 

‘‘Dear me! dear me!” Eugéaie’s perplexity bewil- 
dered her, and secretly she felt a little vexed that Ti-. 
phaine had allowed her to bring the girl to Lisieux only 
to give herself the opportunity of telling her good news. 
She fe:t that she had a claim on her friend, and in a low 
voice she told her how matters stood between Marguerite 
and her guardian. 

‘*Can you not place her with the notary ?” sald 
Tipkuiue, 

It is not to be thought of. -~ is unmarried ; as it 
was, he complained because he had the girl thrown on 
his hands forthree days.” 

Tiphaine looked searchingly Into her friend’s face. 

‘*T see what you are afraid of at home,” she gald, 
‘“‘and I cannot blame you. ‘ You do not want to put 
temptation into Monsieur Ferron’s way. You Wish him 
to remain unmarried—or else” —she nodded and winked 
and patted Eugéafe's I am sure it is 
very natural.” 

Mademoiselle Pernfer drew herself up stiffly. ‘‘ Ihave 
no choice in this matter ; my cousin told me that he 
will not have his ward ‘in the house with him. I ask 
you how can I disobey him ?” ~ 

Tiphaine raised her thick eyebrows, pursed up her 
mouth, and stood thinking; then she said: _ 

“‘Monsfeur Ferron is nelther your father nor your 
husband, nor is he your master. I will tell you what I 
should doin your place—listen !” She bent downand 
whispered a few words ‘a her friend’s ear. 


An hour later Eugénife and her charge were at the rail- 
way station waiting for a train to take them to Méz'don, 
for there Mademolselle Pernier had decided to spend 
the night and think over calmly the best way of pro- 
ceedizg with the difficult matter she had in hand. 


PART. IIL. 


A month has gone by. The birch twigs bend yet 
lower as their leafage grows heavier, but the woods 
across the stream are silent now in the evenings when 
the mills leave off their incessant clatter. 

Roger Ferron went away on business soon after his 
coutin’s return, and now, within these last few days, he 
has become sensible of a change In the house. He could 
almost fancy that Eugéale saw to things herself, every- 
thing is so fresh and dainty looking. 

This new maid must be a treasure, he thinke. He 
never now spies out a cobweb or sees a speck of dust, 
and, moreover, he finds his things placed just as he left 
them. There is actually no need to find fault about any- 
thing—for Roger is as appreciative as he fs fastidious, 
and yet he seldom praises. 

‘* Bugénte,” he says, one evening after supper, when 
they are sitting together outside the door, ‘‘ you seem — 
to have been lucky in that new maid of yours.” 

She gives him a quick, half-frightened look. 

“Yes,” she says. ‘‘ I am glad she pleases you.” 

‘*Me!” He takes out his pipe for an instant. ‘It 
really concerns me very little. I have never so much as 
looked at the girl. A!l I know of her personally is that 
she has a light step and a willing mind. I observe that 
whatever you ask for is cone at once, and that you never 
have to ask twice for the same thing.” 

**She does very well,” Mademoiselle Pernier says, 
gravely. ‘‘I feared she would be too young.” 

Roger Ferron made no further comment, though 
secretly he wondered that his discreet cousin should 
have taken so young a servant for a place where there 
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were always four or five lads about. He supposed, 
howaver, that she was only taken temporarily. 

The next morning, as Le passed the kitchen window, 
so sweet a song sounded from within that he actually 
- lingered to listen. The story was sad as well as sweet, 
and, 8s far as he could make out, was a malden’s lament 
for a false lover who had left her. 

‘Ah! bah!’ Roger reddened as he found himself 
listening. 
away. 

In spite of this self-contempt, at dinner-time he felt a 
strong wish to raise his eyes from his plate and look at 
the singer as she placed a plate before Mademolselle 
Pernfer ; but he resisted the impulse. 

A few days later Eugéale went into Vire, and while 
she was absent, Roger, coming quickly out of the dyelng- 
house below, caught his thumb on a nail on the door 
and gave ita ragged gash. He trled at first to stanch 
the flow of blood with his handkerchief, but this was 
useless, 80 he hurried up the broken steps and into the 
house. The kitchen door stood open, and he went in 
there with the intention of washing the wound—for he 
knew the nall which bad hurt him was rusty. 

By this time the handkerchief he had bound round his 
thumb was saturated, and he looked about for something 
to make afresh bandage. Just then some one came into 
the kitchen. 

An exclamation! Roger cerned round and saw it was 
the new maid. She had pulled off her apron, and was 
tearing it {ato strips. 

‘If Monsieur will have the goodness to permit me— 
and if he will sit down—I will bind it.” 

Roger looked at her in surprise ; the soft, sweet voice 
was 80 very unlike a maid’s, and the face, half hidden 
as she bent over the strips of cotton, looked refined, he 
thought. It seemed silly even to fancy that this slight, 
childish-looking creature could be of any use to him, 
and yet he ylelded and sat down in the chair she placed 
for him. 

She did not speak again, but she deftly unrolled and 
then cut away a portion of the saturated handkKer- 
chief, and proceeded to bind up the wounded thumb with 
her bandages till at last the blood ceased to flow through 
them. 

Roger tried to keep his eyes on the ground, but— 
they strayed to his thumb, and he could not help seeing 
how slender were the brown fingers that were binding It. 
How deftly, too, the girl had managed the whole busl- 
ness! He believed that Eugénie herself could not have 
done it better. 

‘*Thank you,” he said, frankly, and he looked her 
full in the face. 

Good heavens! what a face he saw under the high 
Virolse cap, with its large muslin bow over the fore- 
head. It needed that cap to assure him that the girl 
he was looking at was the new maid, Margot, and not 
a dream-fancy of his own. But he quickly roused 
himself. 

‘‘“Thank you, that will do.” This second ‘‘ thank 
you” was far less genial, and he walked out of the 
kitchen. He went into his counting house, shut the 
door, and opened his ledger ; but, although he had some- 
thing of especial interest to search for, it seemed to 
elude him—sometbing came between him and the figures 
in the book. 

Once there used to come between him and his work 
a fair, laughing face, with a cherub mouth and golden, 
wavy hair—a face like the blossoms on the wild apple tree 
across the stream—but he had forced himself to banish 
Genevieve’s image, and it had not ‘ately troubled him. 
And yetto-day {t was a face that was haunting Roger—a 
face that came between h!s eyes and the pageof figures ; 
but this face did not call up the idea of a bright but 
scentless flower; it seemed an emblem of color and of 
perfume siso, Something inthe clear, dark complexion 
und the purely cut features suggested a memory ofa 
clove carpation..._Yet Roger thought the starlike eyes 
were more like jasmine or myrtle flowers, gleaming 
from their dark leaves. Suddenly he roused and 
stamped on the floor. 

‘* Heavens !” he said, ‘‘I see, after all, my neighbors 
were wiser thanI. I have been an obstinate fool to shut 
myself up in this way. It isso long since I spoke toa 
girl, or even looked at one, that I am brought so low as 
to admire my cousin’s maid. She—she must go—I 
cannot have her here.” 

He asked himself what the girl aren by the look he 


had surprised in her eyes; if he had read it rightly, it 
Gratitude! Was it pos- 


was a look of loving gratitude. 
sible that this delicate-looking creature was one of the 
beggar girls to whom he knew his cousin was very good, 
if she chanced to meet one on the weary tramp from 
one town to another? and was the poor girl thanking 
Lim mutely just now for his share in this goodness ? 
He thought that his cousin would have hardly intro- 
duced a person of this kind under his roof without ask- 
ing his consent to such a proceeding. Once more he 
forced his mind back to his accounts, and kept it there 
about three minutes, and then he closed the book and 
wert out into the clatter and nolse of the mill, That 


‘‘T am well set to work.” And he hurried 


proved an effectual distraction ; and, furthermore, he and 
Antoine disagreed about a new color, without elther 
being able to bring the other over to his opinion. 

Then Antoine told him that the last plece of cloth 
was dyeing in streaks, and he, Anto!ne, would not be 
able to sleep unless Monsieur went up the valley with 
him as far as the rocks, and saw into the state cf things 
himself. 

Antoine was extra cheerfu! ; to use his own expression, 
his master ‘‘ had waked up surprisingly,” and his fore- 
man determined that it should not be his fault if Master 
Roger went back to his dreams of his false love. 

‘*‘] should like to know,” he muttered, ‘‘ if Mademol- 
selle had a thought of it when she brought that bright 
young girl ioto the place. She’s too small and too 
young for a grown man to think about ; but she {s bet- 
ter to look at than old Madelaine, and that is, I sup- 
pose, why the mistress keeps her out of sight.” 

It must be owned that Antoine had seen very little of 
Margot, for Mademoiselle Pernier had managed that he 
should take his meals in Madelaine’s cottage ; she said 
that she could undertake to cook for Monsieur F'erron 
only, so that Antoine had no longer any excuse for 
going into the house. 

By the time that Roger Ferron came in to supper 
he had gained an appetite, and he had completely 
changed his intent!on of asking his cousin for the history 
of her new maid. His mind felt braced, and he smiled 
when he looked at his bandaged finger, and remembered 
the fancies that had possessed him. Certainly, if he 
wanted to prevent them from returning, he had better 
not talk to Eugéale of her protéz¢9. 

It was arelief to him that the supper was cold this 
evening, and that there was no occasion for Margot’s 
appearance in the eating-room. In reply to his cousin’s 
inquiry about his bandaged hand, he sad that he had 
torn it with a nail. 


PART IV. 


‘‘ There is no help for it,” said Roger Ferron to him- 
self. ‘‘I must go away.” That singular fancy, or 
mania, or whatever it was, bad selzed him again. On 
the morning after his accident he found himself passing 
slowly by the kf{tchen window, and gazing at Margot as 
she sat shredding carrots into a pan on her lap. ‘‘ No, 
she could not be a nameless beggar,” he thought; “‘ there 
was such a refinement, such a purity of expression, in 
the sweet, fresh face, and in her whole attitude.” 

He looked a‘ her with keen enjoyment, {t was so long 
since he had allowed himself to look at a girl ; and, cer- 
tainly, in his whole life he bad never looked at such a 
one as this. His eyes strayed down to her feet. How 
dainty and pretty they were, in their dark blue stock- 
ings and neat leather shoes, with a black ribbon tfe on 
the instep! No, it was impossible that those dainty- 
looking feet had tramped in sabots along the highways 

Just then Margot looked up, and, meeting his earrest 
gaze, she smiled, and a soft color bloomed into her 
cheeks. 

Though this made her st!il more lovely, it made 
Roger very angry ; he frowned, and turned abruptly 
from the window. 

‘*Good-for-nothing little baggage! she shall be sent 
away.” And yet, when he had calmed down, he con- 
feesed to himself that if the master so far forgot himself 
as to stare in at the kitchen window, the maid might be 
excused if she smiled at his behavior; and, certainly, 
her blush showed that she was not accustomed to ses 
stared at. 

No, he had no right to get the girl turned away In 
this sudden manner, and he told bhimseif every day it 
might be expected that Madelaine’s husband would dle, 
and then things would be as usual. 

But at the end of a week, instead of becoming hard- 


ened, Roger found himself helplessly attrac’ed by the. 


sweet oval face and deep lum!nous eyes of Margot. 

Poor fellow ! to do him justice, he strove against his 
infatuation. ‘‘ He, a Ferron,” he said, ‘‘ the descend- 
ant of a long line who had all owned the fulling mill on 
the Vire—how could he dream of marrying a maid 
servant because she had a lovely face, dark, bewildering 
eyes, and a shape made for a painter's study ? He 
must go away.” And when a business letter came 
which called him to Cherbourg, he was glad to find 
himself on the way there. 


It has been said that Monsieur Ferron was fastidious ; 
he had, in fact, the neat ways of an old bachelor, and 
this was most remarkable in the arrangement of his 
bedchamber; for although the house was very old, 
partly built of wood, the inside was comfortably ar- 
ranged, and‘gad been newly furnished at the time when 
the master of the mill thought he was gofng to marry 
Genevieve. He had given up the best bedroom when 
his cousin Eugénie came to live with him, and the room 
he now occupled was long and narrow. The bed was 
curtained off in an alcove at one end, and there was an 
armoire at the other end, with a recessed front contain- 
ing a looking-glass with a shelf across it. On this shelf 


| were three in frames, which Roger 


bad brought from Dieppe. Right and left were per- 
traits of his father and mother, and beiween them was 
& group; an earnest faced man was seated, with a little 
girl standing at his knee, and beside him, with one hand 
resting on the child’s head, was a lovely young woman, 
with a dark eyed, Madonna face. 

The:e were other ornaments about the room: the 
stuffed head of a wild boar, a pair of antlers, and some 
curious jugs in earthenware of Rouen and Monstiers. 
These any one might dust and handle ; only the photo- 
grapbs were sacred, and Roger dusted their frames 
himself. 

He had not written to announce his return, and he 
was disappointed to find his cousin’s parlorempty. He 
was brimful of news; he had met an old friend who 
had told him all his history since they parted, years ago. 
This old friend in his bygone years had been one of 
Eugénie’s admirers. It was provoking not to find 
her in. 

He went upstairs. The door of his room was open ; 
on a table close by was Margot’s tall muslin cap, and 
Margot herself was kneeling on a chatr holding the 
central photograph in her hands. She was so wrapt In 


studying it that she had not heard his footsteps, and as — 


he looked at her she pressed the little picture to her 
lips and passionately kissed it. 

Roger stood still, stupefied with surprise and indigna- 
tlon ; then his impulse was to withdraw unseen ; but his 
first step backward was on a creaking board, and Mar- 
got, her eyes gleaming wildly in her pale face, glanced 
over her shoulder. 

In an {instant she had replaced the photograph, and 
was standing before him. She locked longingly toward 
her cap; then she put her hand up to the plaits of dark 
hair cofled round her pretty head, and gavea glance, half 
hesitating, half terrified, at Roger. 

‘* What are you doing here ?” Hespoke in his harshest 
tones ; he felt the need of hardening himself; the girl 
— and presumptuous—but she was distractingly 

ovely. 

‘‘T”—she looked at him lovingly, while the color 
flew back to her face—‘‘ pardon me, Monsfeur, I could 


not help it.” Then, as he stood frowning, not knowing © 


what to say to the pert missy, Margot raised her head 
and looked at him with a frankK@@Mile. ‘‘ Monsieur 
Roger ’—surely some one had so addressed him, in such 
a voice, in days gone by ; he looked wonderingly round 
him—‘‘I will tell you the truth,” the voice went on. 
‘‘T am your ward, and these portraits are of my people 
&8 well as yours, my guardian.” 

‘* You are Marguerite Vitr¢ !’ He madea step forward 
and took a firm grasp of her‘hand ; for indeed it seemed 
to Roger that he was dreaming, and he wanted to mske 
sure that something at least was real. 

But at hls touch Marguertte’s manner changed ; her 
courage fled, and, snatching her band away, she ran out 
of the room, leaving her cap as a token to the annoyed 
Roger that he had not seen a vision. 

She fled downstairs, and fell into Mademoiselle Par- 
nfer’s arms when she reached the passage below. 

Eugéafe had just come in, and she stood bewildered ; 
then, as the girl clung to her and hid her hot face on her 
shoulder, she heard Roger’s step on the sta'rs, and she 
understood. 

‘“‘Courage, dear child!” she whispered ; 
nothing to be afrafd of.” 

When Monsfcur Ferron reached the stair foot he 
found kis cousin and Marguerite standing band fn hand. 

‘* Well, my cousin, I see you were determined to have 
your own way, by fair means or by foul.” 

Then he passed on, without even a glance at Mar- 
guerite. 

**Go efter him, child,” Eugénte said, and then she 
disappeared {nto the kitchen. 

Roger had just reached the outer door. 

‘‘Monsfeur Roger,” the girl safd, hurriedly, “ please 
forgive me. It was allmy fault. But are you going to 
send me away ?” 

Roger had turned: round, and he saw that Marguerite 
was crying. 


‘This is nota fit place for you, Mademoiselle,” he 
sald, sternly. 


‘there is 


She looked up timidiy, and his frowning face took 


away allhope. It was dislike to her, then, that made 
him so severe to her. She had thought he was so reserved 
because he thought she was a servant. A remembrance 
of her own dear father’s love gave her courage—she 
knew he had so trusted Roger Ferron. 

Monsieur,” she said, witha quiet dignity that sur- 
prised her young guardian, ‘*T see that the sight of me 
annoys you ; you cannot forgive me. I am ready to go 
away, if you will say where I am to go.” 

Roger’s eyes were fixed on hers; they seemed to 
magnetize him. 

‘I do not want you togo, Marguerite,” he sald, husk- 
lly ; then he came back into the passage. “* It is I who 
want-to be forgiven, dear little girl.” He took her slim 
hand in his. ‘‘ We will settle another day where you 
are to go.” 


[THE END. 
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THE ART COTERIE. 
By Miss .0.M.E. Rowe. 


HE Congregational church in Marlow knew that it 

bad secured an excellent pastor and a good preacher 

when Mr. Lee was installed, but it did not know what a 
treasure his girlish-looking wife would bein the commu- 
nity. At the end of six months she determined to in- 
vite a dozen of the young ladies to form an Art Coterie, 
for the study of art history. There was no public 
library in the town, and the nearest city containing an 
art gallery was a hundred and fifty miles distant. The 
girls had been fairly well educated at the academy, but 
knew nothing of art because there were absolutely no 
resources. They were bright, intelligent girls, from 


-well-todo families and comfortable homes. Mrs. Lee 


grew up ina large city, had always been familiar with 
art exhibitions and galleries, and a year’s study abroad 
had deepened her interest and widened her knowledge 
of art. She felt sure that a quarter of the time these 
girls wasted every week might be applied to ert study, 
that would open a rich source of delight for the present, 
to brighten with each coming year. 

She invited all the girls over fifteen years old to a five- 
o'clock tea at the parsonage, and, in the midst of serving 
chocolate and cake, outlined the Art Coterile project. 
Just as she expected, there were eleven of the brightest 


‘ who were easily interested, and promised to follow her 


plan of work. She suggested that in due time each stu- 
dent should buy one book, and each a different one, so 
that by exchanging they all would have access to a good 
library. Mrs. Lee resolved to sacrifice her own art 
books, suppressing a pang at the thought of their condi- 
tion when eleven girls had read them all winter. To 
prepare for their first Coterie, she arranged for them to 
read in pairs, during the ensuing week, the first chapter 
in her Kugier’s ‘‘ Handbook of Italian Painting,” ask- 
ing them to take notes of anything they did not under- 
stand. In those forty pages they learned the beginning 
of Christian art, found in the Catacombs—a curious mix- 
ture of pagan deities and Christian symbolism ; the 
images and early portraits of Christ ; the mosaics of 
Rome and Ravenna ; with considerable of the history of 
the first six centuries. At the Coterle Mrs. Lee talked 
it over with them thoroughly, supplementing the illus- 
trations in the book with photographs of the old basil- 
icas at Ravenna and Rome, the Catacomb frescoes, and 
the curious painting of the Madonna said to be the 
work of St. Luke. From one of her favorite books, 
‘* Legends of the Madonna.” by Mrs. Jameson, she read 
the origin of the group of Virgin, and Child in the fifth 
century, and the legend of St. Luke's painting. May 
Hudson said to her, ‘‘It is very interesting when you 
talk it over, but it was rather stupfd to read alone.” 
She asked them many questions, knowing they would 
learn to read carefully if required to repeat the sub- 
stance, for ‘‘ getting the gist” of a chapter is the most 
valuable kind of reading. | 

The second Coterie was devoted to the second chapter 
of Kugler, prepared as before. This included the art 
from the seventh to the eleventh century, or Byzantine 
art. Mrs. Lee had large photographs of the exterior and 
interior of St. Mark’s at Venice, and she read to them 
Ruskin’s superb description from ‘‘ Stones of Venice,” to 
which she added her own vivid remembrance of its 
wonderful wealth of colorand beauty. Thislesson made 
a deep impression, and they never forgot Byzantine 
art’s richness of material and poverty of ideas, monot- 
ony of lifeless form and glowing hues. Mrs. Lee gave 
them a few simple rules for the pronunciation of Italian 
names, suggesting further aid in the pronouncing bio- 
graphical dictionary in ‘‘ Webster’s Unabridged Dic- 
tionary.’’ Kitty Earle ordered by mail the first volume 
of the art library—Clara Erskine Ciement’s ‘‘ Handbook 
of Painters, Sculptors,” etc., and it became so pop- 
ular in the Coterie as a reference book that the others 
bought it. 

The third Coterie was devoted to the art of the Middle 
Ages, particularly from the eleventh century to the 
masters of the fourteenth century, according to Kugler’s 
chapter on Romanesque style, giving special attention 
to Guido da Siena and Cimabue, ‘‘the father of paint- 
ing.’ Kitty’s book was helpful, and the individual note- 
books began to be appreciated. To set them thinking, Mrs. 
Lee gave them this question : ‘‘ What is the relation of 
art to the history of a people ?” Mrs. Lee’s portfolio had no 
photographic examples of Cimabue, so she ordered them! 
especially for the Coterle. Then two of the girls seized 
Mrs. Lee’s hint of making an art album by having the 
whole list of photographs of the works of a master sent 
for inspection, from which they made selections under 
Mrs. Lee’s guidance. Florence Wilde had bought the 
two small volumes of Mrs. Jameson’s ‘‘ Sacred and 
Legendary Art,” and she read aloud the first twelve 
pages on the origin and general significance of the leg- 


! By mail, from Soule Photograph Co., Boston. 


ends represented in art. The thought question was, 
‘* What is the influence of religion on art ?” 

The fourth Coterle was devoted to Giotto, and the art 
library was enriched with his life from the English 
‘‘ Tiiustrated Biographies of the Great Artists.” These 
small, dainty, blue covered books became general favor- 
ites, and the pictures were of great assistance. Mrs. 
Lee, in her graphic style, gave them a bird’s.eye view of 
art in the thirteenth century, and each gir) was well 
prepared on the topic specially assigned to her. This 
method was now pursued regularly, as they had already 


begun to study single painters instead of epochs. The 
subjects were Giotto’s boy and early training ; his 
frescoes at Padus, with explanation of the photographs ; 


his frescoes at Florence, with photographs ; frescoes at 
Assisi ; his Campanile ; his character as shown by his 
art ; his style and importance as an artist ; his friendship 
with Dante, and ite effect. The girls found it much less 
difficult to grasp the work of a man than a period, and 
grew deeply interested. The ‘‘ thinking cap” question 
was, ‘‘ What fs the relation of the literature of a country 
to its art ?” 

The fifth Coterie was sacred to Fra oe and 
another blue cover from the English series, another 
envelope of photographs from Boston, another enthus!- 
astic gathering in the cozy parsonage, and Mrs. Lee felt 
the gladness of having opened a mine of reading and 
thought that enriched the lives, not only of eleven girls, 
but eleven families. The purity of Angelico’s life, the 
high devotion to his art, and the tender beauty of his 
angels appealed tothe noblest within them. They found 
au interesting chapter in Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘‘ Makers of 
Florence,” that Mr. Lee loaned them—for he was proud 
of his wife’s success, and wondered what he could do for 
the young men. 

The sixth Coterle was divided between Fra Filippo 
Lippi and Signorelli, as examples of the Tus.an painters 
of the fifteenth century. They found sufficient informa. 
tion in Kugler and Clement, but a new book, ‘‘ Famous 
Painters and Paintings,” by Mrs. Julia H. Shedd, was 
bought by Louise Buswell. They also read Robert 
Browning’s poem on Lippi, the naughty young artist in 
& monk’s cowl, and this led to a spirited discussion of 
the relation of an artist’s character to his painting. 

Mrs. Lee decided to omit the lesser lights of art, and 
plunge at once into the study of the great masters of the 
sixteenth century ; and the seventh Coterie found them 
at work on Leonardo da Vinci, assigning the topics as 
before. Jennie Russell was the only child of a hard- 
working widow, and the youngest of the Coterle ; so Mrs. 
Lee quietly provided her share by putting into a neat 
little scrap-book the Chats About Art published in last 
year’s Christian Union. But Bertha Farley was encour- 
aged to buy, from her ample means, Libke’s ‘‘ History 
of Art,” as an authorized book of permanent value. 

The eighth Coterle was devoted to the grandest of all— 
Michael Angelo; and the ninth Coterie found special 
interest in the Sistine ceiling and The Last Judgment. 
Important topics were ‘‘ the state of society” and ‘‘ the 
condition of the church.” Besides their books, Mrs. Lee 
loaned her favorite book, Grimm’s ‘‘ Life of Angeio,” 
and called their attention to chapters in ‘‘ Makers of 
Florence” and ‘‘ Beacon Lights of History,” by John 
Lord. They also read Stuart Sterne’s poem of Angelo, 
aod Mrs. Lee regretted that Longfellow’s drama was 
not available. 

The tenth Coterie stirred a deep enthusiasm in 
Raphael, the painter of Madonnas, and the large number 
of photographs to consider prolonged the session to three 
hours. The particular topic was the cause of the Re- 
naissance. Mrs. Lee was gratified to see the development 
of the girls’ minds, and the systematic way in which 
their training was leading them to handle a new subject. 
Several of their homes had been adorned with large 
photographs of old master paintings, of which they had 
become too fond ever to turn to the trivial and un- 
worthy. 

Faith Russell’s cousin, a Yale student, sent her the 
volumes of ‘‘ Artist Biography ” edited by M. F. Sweet- 
ser, but she felt their lack of illustrations. The eleventh 
Coterie admitted them to the glorious color of the Vene- 
tian school in their study of Titian, and the twelfth 
touched the first decline of art in Cofreggio. 

Boston, 1887. 


HOUSEHOLD ECONOMY. 
ILI. 


By Juuia H. OAKLEY. 


EXT to the kitchen, the most important depart- 
ment of the house isthe laundry. When you are 
furnishing this room, make everything as convenient as 
possible, and by this means procure well-laundried clothes 
and save the house from a state of total confusion on 
washing day. In the first place, have the tubs placed as 
near windows as convenient, for you can scarcely have 
too much light for the process of cleaning the house- 
hold linen. Now, before we proceed, let me say a word 
about the tubs themselves. Sanitarians are strongly 


2 


urging the use of porcelain-lined and slate or soapstone 
tubs, rather than the wooden ones, the reason given 
being. in my eyes at least, a good and sufficient one. 
The wood absorbs all the impurities from the water and 
clothes, and then, when the tubs become dry, they give 
out offensive odors which produce illness. At least 
three tubs are needed to do the work of this department 
properly ; also a washing-board and clothes-wringer. 
From personal experifence I should advise the use of 
metal-faced boards rather than wooden, as the iatter are 
apt to crack and splinter, and consequently to tear the 
clothes. 

A good size for the ironing-table is six feet —— by 
two and a half wide. Cover it with thick blanket, 
and then cotton cloth over that. Many very neat house 
keepers have slip covers made for their skirt and bosom 
boards, and they certainly are very convenient things. 
Keep two for each board, so that one can be in use 
while the other is being washed. If you will cover one 
side of your bosom-board very thick, it will answer for 
laces and embroideries, while the other side can be used 
for shirts, collars, cuffs, etc) _ Keep your frons always 
standing on end if you would p:event their rusting ; but 
if such a mischance befall, rub the irons with emery 
dust and sweet oil. There are two kinds of clothes-lines 
in use at present—the old-fashioned rope and the more 
modern galvanized iron. The latter do not rust, and can 
be left out-of-doors over night, a thing which the former 
should never be, as it rota the rope. Clothes-pins with 
springs get out of order verv soon, and sometimes rust 
the clothes, and so, on the whole, those made entirely of 
wood are the most satisfactory. 

It is a good plan, when you have tested a brand of 
soap, starch, bluing, etc., ‘and found it good, to keep 
to that brand, as there are many chemicals put into most 
laundry supplies which ruin the clothes ; therefore, if the 
make you have tried proves satisfactory, it {s safest not 
to experiment with unknown ones. 

At length we have furnished our laundry, and now 
let us proceed with our routine of washing. If the 
clothes are to be soaked over night, it seems best to rub 
soap on the most soiled places, and put the linen into 
cold water to remain until] the next morning. The most 
economical way to make soap-suds is to cut the soap In 
small pieces and allow it to dissolve in the warm water 
in which you intend to wash the clothes. Never use 


washing soda, javelle water, and the hundred other prep- 


arations which are supposed to make washing easy. 
Perhaps they do cause the dirt to disappear, but do you 
not know that, as a rule, they at thesame time take away 
much of the strength of the thread of which the fabric 
is woven? If the wateris hard, and you must '1se some. 
thing, pure borax will do the least harm to the clothes. 
Flannel generally proves the stumbling-block to unskill- 
ful laundresses ; but the rules for washing this material 
without causing it to shrink and grow hard are few and 
simple. Wash your flannels the first thing, and put them 
out on the line to dry, so that by the time your whole 
wash is finished your flannels will be in a proper con. 
dition to fron. If you dampen down flannels they 
shrink. Never change the temperature of the water you 
wash and rinse flannel in. This is the secret of keeping 
them in good condition. If yourub soap on the flannel 
itself, you will find it leaves a white stain which can- 
not be persuaded to come out. Too much use of the 

washing-board for these garments ‘‘fulls” them. Do 
not boil your flannels, or soak them, as this also shrinks 
them badly. 

First wash the table linen, in clean suds. Next in 
order come the fine clothes, which should be handled 
with much care. Have collars and cuffs fastened to. 
ether by means of a white cord run through the 
button-holes, and you will find a wonderful improve. 
ment in the matter of odd sets. If your pieces are 
very fine, a good plan is to put them into a pillow- 
case, and then put the pillow-case and all into the 
boiler. When theclothes are taken out with the clothes. 
stick, having them in the pillow-case prevents their being 
torn. Next wash the bed linen and towels, then the 
undergarments, and, last of all, colored clothes and 
stockings. From the washing water wring your clothes 
and put them into the boiler, which should be half ful! 
of cold water—warm sets the stains ; and it is also well 
to put a little soap in the boiler. Let the boiler remain 
on the fire about twenty minutes, and then put the 
clothes into clear warm or cold water to rinse them. 
From that put them into the bluing-tub, which should 
be half full of lukewarm water in which the blutaog- 
bag has been whirled around for some minutes. Shake 
the garments out before rinsing them up and down in 
this water, and then let them lie in the tub a minute or 
two to ‘‘set” the blue. If the clothes do not need 
starching, they should be hung out on the line directly, 
as the longer they stay in rolls in the basket the less 
clear they will look. 

Here is a simple rule for making enough boiled starch 
for.an ordinary family wath: Put three tablespoonfuls 
of starch into an earthen ‘vessel, and dissolve it with 
cold water. Then pour on a quart of boiling water, 
and stir as you pour. Next add a pinch of salt, to keep 
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the starch from sticking to the irons, and then stir 
around in the hot starch, for a few minutes, a sperm 
candle, which will give a good gloss. A drop or two 
of liquid blue will make the starch a good color ; an 
then, if you choose, you can let it boil from five to ten 
minutes; but this is not necessary. Raw starch is 
made simply with starch and cold water. A very good 
preparation to starch dark calicoes with is two ounces 
of gum arabic dissolved in a quart of water. If you 
wish to make shirt bosoms look as they do when they 
come from a public laundry, dip a cloth in the boiled or 
raw starch, and rub it on the bosom of the shirt until it 
feels dry to the hand, then dry quickly, and fron. 

Before putting anything out to dry, be sure the line 
has been wiped off well, and always hang your clothes 
with the wrong side against the line, in case there are 
any particles of dust clinging to the line. It 1s neater 
and more convenient to hang clothes of a kind together, 
but be sure and leave the sunniest part of the line for 
the starched clothes. Hang shirts by the shoulders, as 
there {s a plece set in there, which makes them stronger 
than in any other part; and also, by hanging them this 
way, it brings the neck on the top of the line, and ex- 
posed to the sun, and, as it is apt to be very soiled, it 
needs & thorough bleaching. Flannel skirts are best 
hung sideways, as the water drains off faster so. If 
you have striped stockings, hang them the way the 
stripes go; then, if they run, each color will run into its 
own color rather than into the next. In sprinkling the 
clothes, a smal] whisk-brush will scatter the water more 
evenly than your hand; and remember to roll the gar- 
ments with the hems inside, as, that being the thickest 
part, it retains the water longest, and Keeps the rest of 
the garment wet. In summer it is not a good plan to 
dampen down clothes over night, as they are apt to 
sour. If you use hot water for sprinkling, the clothes 
will be dry enough fn an hour or two to fron. 

Shirts, as every one knows, are the hardest articles to 
iron well ; so perhaps it will be best to give a few sim- 
ple directions in regard tofroning them. Begin at the 
binding of the neck, and next fold the shirt through the 
middle of the back, and iron on both sides of the fold. 
Then iron the sleeves and front part of the shirt, and 
last the bosom. Iron first with ordinary frons, and 
then, when dry, use the polishing iron and all the 
strength your arms possess. 

Keep a fine comb to comb the fringed napkins, table- 

cloths, and towels with, as neglected fringe looks badly. 

Here is also a good rule for washing blankets: Put 
one at a time into the tub, in which you have first put 
boiling water, to which add two tablespoonfuls of borax 
and soap to lather. Let the blanket soak until the 
water {s cool, and then rinse In clear water, and wring 
out with your hands, and put out to dry. 

If you wish to press out mull or muslin without 
washing, dissolve half a bar of Cooper’s gelatine ina 
cup of hot water, and dampen the material as you fron. 
It will freshen the goods wonderfully, and give {t just 
enough body to keep it from becoming ‘‘stringy” 


directly. 


If you fear your colored clothes will fade in the first 
washing, put salt, alum, or, best of all, ox gall into the 
water in which you wash them, and use no soap; then 
dry as quickly as possible, and press while damp. 


WOMAN’S PRESENT RIGHTS. 


“NHERE is a certain field in which there {is no 
doubt as to a woman’s rights, and that is her right 
to understand the administration of all laws that bear 
directly on the lives of herself and family. She has a 
tight, beyond question, to understand the workings of all 
State and municipal departments the maladministration 
of which will result disastrously to her own home, and, 
if hers, her nelghbors’. She {is responstble not only for 
her own home, bet the building of the wall opposite. 
The departments most closely related to the home are 
the departments of Education, Health, and Excise. With 
the laws relative to these departments every wife, every 
mother, every woman, should be familiar ; neglect and 
indifference in the administration of these departments 
by the proper officials should arouse every woman’s 
attention and interest. Here there is no class, no con- 
dition. A failure to administer the affairs of these de- 
partments affects all classes of citizens alike. The just 
suffer with the unjust, the alert with the indifferent. 
Not to be conversant with educational matters argues 
a woman unfit for her office of mother. If she does 
not know what is being taught her child, what infiu- 
ences are at work in forming his character in the school- 
room, how far the curriculum is meeting his wants as 
an individual, she is falling in one of her most important 
duties as a mother. ‘To meet this indifference on the 
part of mothers is one of the strongest arguments in 
favor of the official presence of women in our boards of 
education. Where the great majority of those employed 
are women, of those controlled young children, it is an 
absolute essential that part of the official oversight 
should be in the hands of women. Where women 
have been appointed on Boards of Education they have 


proved their efficiency and the necessity of their 


presence. 

Women should know and understand the health laws 
of their State, city, town, and concur in their fulfill- 
ing, quick to detect violations, strong to demand reme- 
dies under the law. 

There is scarcely a church in our land, certainly not 
in our cities, without its corps of women giving time, 
thought, and strength to the benevolent and charitable 
work of the church, and these women’ are morally bound 
to understand the health laws, should be able to detect 
violations of the law, and have a knowledge of the best 
method to bring those violations to the attention of the 
authorities, and then the wisdom and persistence to see 
that the proper remedies are appiied. Every woman 
working among the poor does not feel that she has the 
time or genius necessary to constitute herself a voluuteer 
attaché ¢f the Health Board. To meet this condition, let 
the ladies constituting the working force of the church 
select one of their number to whom they may report cases, 
and who will make a study of sanitary and health laws, 
and be abie to present the cases reported intelligently 
to the authorities, and insist on justice and right being 
done. In every city to-day there are health laws 
violated that affect the moral as well as the physical 
well-being of the poor, the moral _ physical well- 
being of all classes. 

Women who work among the ee should be able to 
teach them their rights and responsibilities as tenants 
Many of the violations of the laws are due to the tenants’ 
ignorance of their responsibility under the laws ; if they 
once understood that penalties were attached for certain 
violations they would avoid offense. No means should 
be left untried to educate and enforce laws of morality, 
cleanliness, and order. Because of the relation of 
health to morals women should be represented on our 
Boards of Health. Women physicians visiting, inspect- 
ing, our tenement-houses during the day, when they are 
principally occupied by women and children, would be 
an untold influence for good in elevating and improving 
the condition of the poor. 

The appointment of women to our Health Board is 
demanded by morals and health. Their appointment 
should be demanded at once by every woman working 


for or interested in the condition of the poor. The 


overcrowding of tenement-houses is responsible for 
nine-tenths of the sin committed in them. 
The excise laws are broken every hour right in the 


presence of intelligent women who are biind to the vio- 


lation because ignorant of the laws. What is needed 
most is not new laws, but an understanding and enforce- 
ment of the existing laws. There can be no question 
of a woman’s right to know and influence all depart 
ments of municipal control affecting {mmediately the 
lives of herself and family. Women do not avail them. 
selves of their privileges under the law. If these were 
exercised thoughtfully, intelligently, as a part of their 
duties as women, as wives, as mothers, the sum total 
of human misery, poverty, and ™ would be yreatly 
reduced. 


MASCULINE NERVOUSNESS. 


OMAN has so long submitted to the charge of 

nervousness that she rouses with surprise when 
in the stronger sex are discovered evidences of this 
purely feminine attribute, as she has been taught to 
consider it. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, that friend 
of women, comes again to her defense : 


‘‘ The physiologies tell us that nervousness is the peculiar 
attribute of women. May-not this be because it is usually 
men who write the physiologies, so that women might per- 
haps say, like the lions in sop’s fable, that if the other 
party had been the painters the case would be different? It 
would be worth while to consult the wife of the musical 
enthusiast, for instance, who has carried his art to sucha 
point that it causes him and everybody else more pain than 
pleasure—the man who must have every door in the house 
deadened, every carpet doubled, every visitor seen by some 
one else before admittance, and the children banished to 
regions inaccessible and inaudible. Paganini, the greatest 
«f violinists, is reported to have found existence an absolute 
burden because it held so many intolerable sounds ; and 
many a woman has found her husband, even where unpro- 
fessional, claiming the privilege of Paganini’s sensitiveness 
without his genius. Again, consider the extremely nervous 
condition exhibited by some perfectly healthy men when 
called upon to appear before the public to ‘make a few 
remarks,’ or even introduce a speaker. 

‘* The terrors of nervous prostration—that calamity which 
seems a new foe, but is really only a new name for an old 
one—haunt men almost equally with women. If men hold 
out longer against its approaches, which is doubtful, they 
succumb almost more hopelessly, and need longer for a cure. 
I know young men of fine physique who, having for a year 
or two undertaken to combine too many different anxicties 
—for instance, a bread-earning occupation and the study of 
a profession—have taken to their bed in utter helplessness 
and frequent tears, and remained there for years. ‘ More 
pangs and fears than wars or women have’ were their pen- 
alty for an over-taxation of the nervous system. The fact 
that, as the life insurance companies tell us, women, on the 
whole, outlive men, seems to indicate that their nerves, if 


more sensitive than those of men, are more elastic, and 
offer a better resistance for the wear and tear of events; for 
we must remember that it is not the great things of life which 
prove exhausting, but the small ones, because these cal! oat 
less in the way of resources to meet them, just as people 
take cold more readily after a warm bath than after a cold 
one, for want of reaction. 

‘*‘ Thereexists in every household a short and easy method 
of testing the comparative nervousness of the sexes. Take 
the very sweetest and most domestic of men, the most 
home-loving and equable, and see if he can have patience 
with the children, day in and day out, as can a wife much 
less gifted by nature with these fine qualities. The chil- 
dren may be the sweetest ever born, and yet each will be 
pretty sure to pass through stages in its development when 
its cross-questionings, its needless resistings, its chroric 
deafnesses, its endless ‘ What ” and ‘ Why »’ and *‘ Whom 
did yousay ®’ will furnish grounds for practice for saint 
ship. Not that all mothers are equal to this task—far 
from it; but when it comes to nerves, the average mother 
takes all this trial and pressure in a way that puts 
the average father to shame. I knew a shrewd woman, 
who, whenever her husband bad given her a lecture on 
nervousness, used to contrive to have him dress one or two 
of the children for school on a winter’s morning, after a 
breakfast, slightly belated. The good man would fall 
meekly into the trap, not clearly remembering the vastness 
of the labor—the adjustings, and the tyings, and the button 
ings; the leggins, and the overdrawers, and the arctic 
shoes ; the jacket, svarf, coat, gloves, mittens, wristers ; 
the hat or cap or hood, to be pulled and pushed and tied 
in proper position ; the complete way in which all these 
things, besides being put on, have to be mutually made fast 
by strings and buttons and safety-pins, so that the child 
thus dressed is a modei of compressed packing, and could, 
like a well-packed barrel of china, be sent around the world 
without injury. Calm must be the spirit, high the purpose, 
of the father who reaches the end of this complex tas 
without a word of impatience, while the wife whom he calls 
nervous has long since taken off his hands the other child 
assigned to him, and has long since with deft hands dressed 
her, and given one patient, final, all comprehending twitch 
and the whole thing ie done. If you doubt whether men 
are, on the whole, and in their own way, as nervous as 
women, test them with getting the children ready for 
school, and remember that their mother does it twice a day 
at least, every day of her life.” a 


GooD QUALITY AND QuANTiITYy.—Every day the close 


relation between the stoiunach and brain, between health 
and the work accomplished, is more truly recognized. 
A contributor to ‘‘ Macmillan’s Magazine” says : 

*“* It is clear that with the wise men of old quantity rather 
than quality was the ruling law: not what a man ate, but 
how much he ate, was the capital thing for him to consider. 
A tolerably simple diet is advised, though the wise Lessius 


holds that the quality of the food matters little, so-that the 


man be healthy ; but whatever it be, let there be moderation - 
measure is the one thingneedful. The difficulty of finding 
this measure is confessed: ‘ Lust knows not,’ says St. Au- 
gustine, ‘ where necessity ends.’ By the time he had reached 
his thirty-sixth year Cornaro had accustomed himself to a 
daily measure of twelve ounces of food and fourteen of 
drink—which does not, I own, convey a very exact notion 
to me,.though I take it we Gargantuans should find the 
measure small. 
what he ate, and he did not shun wine. ‘ I chose that wine,’ 
he says, ‘ which fitted my stomach, and in sueh measure as 
easily might be digested.’ He found it no labor to write 
immediately after meals. On the contrary, his spirits wore 
then so brisk that he had to sing a song to get rid of his 
superfiuous energies before sitting down-to his desk. Les- 
sius is loth to commit himself to any certain scale: ‘ If thou 
dost usually take so much food at meals as thou art thereby 
made unfit for the duties and offices belonging to the mind, 

. itis then evident that thou dost exceed the measure 
which thou oughtest to hold.’ He tells, on ancient author- 
ity, some marvelous tales of the little men have found 
enough to keep body and sonl together; how one throve 
through a long life on milk alone, how another lived for 
twenty years on cheese.”’ 

Every intelligent person must be a law unto him- 
self in the matter of eating and drinking. Among 
women there is more danger from underfeeding than 
overfeeding. Americans women suffer from want of 
nutrition and exercise, and to them it is scarcely 
necessary to say, ‘‘Donot overfeed.” Their tndoor 
life destroys appetite. What they need is a more 
intelligent knowledge of what foods give the greatest 
amount of nourishment, and the will power to eat those 
foods. It is as necessary to create and maintain an 
appetite for healthful food as for healthful literature. 


Don’t fret and be dismal, but do your duty, and you’ll 
get your reward by being respected and loved. 

Co-education will go on outside of school if not inside, 
and the safest way is to let sentiment and study go hand 
in hand, with teacher and parents to direct and explain 
the great lesson all are the better for learning sovn or 
late. 

That sweet aud natural confidence which {s a child’s 
surest safeguard and a parent’s subtlest power. 

Economy doesn’t mean scrimping in one place to 
make a show in another. 

Living movements do not come of committees—they 
come of individuals.—[J. H. Newman, 


He does not seem to have been particular — 
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Our Y OUNG FOLKS. 


UNCLE SUN LOO’S LETTER. 


By ELIzABETH CUMINGS. 


UMAN bearts are very much alike the world over, 

and in China a generous, handsome, scholarly 

uncle is as dear to hs nephews and nieces as an Amer- 

i-an uncle isto his. Sing Fu, the Viceroy’s son, loved 

his father’s brother dearly, for Sun Loo was not only 

very kind, very handsome, and very wise—for he had 

been around the great world in a fire- junk—out he was 
also the very prince of uncles. 

Sun Loo had spent two months with h’s brother at 


- Foochow, but as he was anxfous to win the third degree 


of honor in scholarship at the yearly examination held 
at the Imperial College at Peking, and his father, 
Fiwang, one of the Emperor’s counselors, wanted him 


-to visit Nanking en route, there came a day when he 


must depart. In spite of the fact that he disliked a 
great deal of luggage, a long train followed him. Gifts 
called ‘‘ vegetables for the road ” are always given a de- 
parting friend in China. Tea—ana very choice kind used 
especially for presents—dates, arrow-root, and hams were 
put up, besides cakes of wheaten flour, packages 
of boiled rice done up ina three-cornered fashion to look 
like leaves, and a goose which was to bring Sun L-o 
good luck in the dreaded examination. To be sure, he 
was not going directly to Peking, and the cakes, the 
rice, and tce goose would be eaten up long before the 
test was put to his scholarship. Still, they were for luck, 
and, as Sing Fu’s pretty mamma sald, ‘‘ We love to do 
even foolish services for those we love.” Besides the 
lucky food, he was provided with ink from Anghul, 
and pencils from Hupeh, the best sort made. Besides 


- his own boxes he had also to carry the gifis sent by the 


Viceroy to his parents—silks, satins, pearls, ginsing from 
Corea, and many things I cannot remember. 

When he was indeed gone, the Viceroy’s residence 
seemed a deserted place, and Sling Fu was not ashamed 
to weep bitterly. Judge, then, of his happiness when one 
day his father put in his hands a large square envelope, 
addressed in a fine flowing hand to Master Sing Fu, 
Fuh-kien, Fuh-chow. This letter bad come with one to 
the Viceroy, all the way from Peking, in a dispatch-box 
strapped on a man’s back. Sometimes these letter- 
carriers walk, sometimes they are mounted ; and they 
make remarkable speed. The envelops and paper were 
crimson, and ornamented with flowers and birds in 
water-lines. The letter read as follows: 

Sth month, 28th day. 
My Beloved and Honorable Nephew : 

I have intended to write you every time I have sent 
dispatches to my revered elder brother, your {llustrious 
father, for 1 know that a boy likes to receive in an 
envelope separate and addressed tohim. But I have 
had so many things in my mind to tell you that I have 
had to wait till now for time to write them all down. 

I had not been in Nanking a week before my teeth 
were chattering with the ague. Thecity is on a great 
plain on the Blue River,’ and the wise doctor I called in 
said I, being a stranger. had swallowed too much fog. 
Iam sure you would have chuckled hsd you seen the 
big powder be fixed for me, and the facs I made when 
I swallowed it. Hereafter I shall have more sympathy 
for sick people, for it seems to me that everything very 
sour, b tter, olly, or hot is used in medicine. However, 
bad as the dose was, it speedily got the better of the fog 
I had ewallowed, and in a few days I was able to behold 
the stone elephants, lions, warriors, and horses leading 
up to the tombof the Emperor Hungwu. Alas that 
the great porcelain tower is no more the wonder of the 
earth! I will send you soon a fine picture of it. It was 
built of bricks and faced with porcelain. and was 
approached by 190 steps. There were 150 bells upon 
it, and frem its top rose a flagstaff thirty feet high 
Why the T.i-ping rebels should have blown it into the 
air I cannot understand, for they too were Calnese. Alas 
that ignorance and folly can destroy in a moment what 
wise men have been years in bullding! All I could do 
was to visit the site, and, if I could not mount the tower, 
I enjoyed the fragance of the apricot and cherry 
—_ and the lovely greenness of the rice and wheat 

elds. 

On board the junk ia which I went to Nanking were 
three boys who reminded me continually of you. If 
one could tle the queues of the other two together, or if 
the three could combine in any mischief, they were 
delighted. Once they completely fooled me. I am noi 
so short sighted as your learned tutor; but application 
to my books has dimmed my eyessomewhat. The stars 
look big and misty, and I never see people’s wrinkles 
So, when I saw a little gray creature running along the 
deck, I thought it was a mouse, and struck at it with 
my stick, when it disappeared. Presently it came out 
again, and I was going to tell the captain he must set a 
trap for vermin, when I heard a chuckle, and saw the 


..+ The Blue Riyer—the Yang-tze-Keang (Son of the Ocean), 


| 


mouse fly into tne cabin window. It was only a little 
bunch of gray wool with black silk eyes and a gray silk 
tail. It was made to move by means of a fine white 
thread. The bo.’s said it was great fun watching me, 
and I have no doubt it was, for I have a great dislike 
for nosing little beasts. 

The boys, besides being mischievous, used large adj 7c- 
tives for small things, again reminding me of you. The 
rice was sometimes awful good, and sometimes awful 
bad. I hope, now that<you are ten years old, you are 
careful of your speech. Adjectives and adverbs show 
&@ man’s taste and exactness; of thought. A man who 
speaks carelessly thinks carelessly, and if one exagger- 
ates it is easy to fall into the habit of telling untru 

I played dominoes and all sort of games with the boys. 
We alsotold riddles, at which twoof the boys were very 
clever ; and one rainy dayI told them astory. As they 
liked it, and one of them took the trouble to write it 
down, I will tell it to you, for 1 know Shing Te’s 
tales are all from the ancient books, and this is, as one 
of the three boys sald, ‘‘all made up out of my own 
head.” 

‘‘Once upon a time there lived in Peking a young 
prince named Li-Ho. His father was in the service of 
the Emperor, and all that money and rank can do to 
make life joyful he could have for asking. But he was 
one of the most discontented and unhappy young persons 
in the kingdom. Nothing ever quite pleased him, and 
at last, weary of his complaints, his father sent him with 
his tutor to travel over all China. ‘Do not come back, 
my son,’ said the father, ‘till you have found happl- 
ness. If it can be found in this world, and can be 
bought, secure it, and then return to cheer my last 
days.’ 

‘**T will seek it where the people are as simple as the 
birds of the air,’ said Li-Ho, and away he went with his 
teacher over the great wall to the Land of Grass. But 
the tents of the men of Thibet were smoky and dirty, 
and the food tasted of tallow and goats’ hair, and so, 
after long wandering, he returned to China. After 
visiting the principal cities of his own land, and trying 
all kinds of life, from the nobleman’s palace to the 
priest’s cell and the laborer’s hut, he crossed the snowy 
passes of the southern mountains into India. Gray 
hairs were growing in his mustache when he reached 
the splendid city on the Ganges. He was tired of: life, 
and was about to throw himself into the sacred river, 
where he would no doubt at once have been bitten in 
two by a crocodile, when an old man laid a hand upon 
his arm. ‘ My son,’ he said, ‘I know what youseek. It 
can be found, but it is not here for you. Return to 
Peking. Enter the city by the gate of the Heavenly 
Rest, and ask the first man you meet where to look for 
happiness. He will tellyou. Havecourage! Adieu !' 
Away went the prince as fast as he could, and one bright 
autumn day, when the chrysanthemums were all in 
bloom, he entered Peking by way of the prescribed gate, 
and met almost within it a blind beggar. Here was the 
first man. Bshold him ! 

“«* Venerable sir,’ said the prince, ‘can you tell me 
where a man can find happiness in this world ? 

‘** Yes, esteemed lord,’ sald the beggar. ‘It is hid- 
den in the circle of every man’s heart. Itis useless to 
look for it elsewhere.’” | 

Now, perhaps you think I am going to tell you how 
the rest cf Li-Ho’s life was.epent in peace, how he died 
in grease, and was burled under a cake of tallow ; but I 
am not. You must think out the rest yourself. 

As I got through my business at Nanking much 
sooner than I expected, I had time to visit the tombs of 
Confucius and Mencius on my way north. But it was 
a very tiresome journey after the ease of the fire-junk. 
We have not yet learned to travel in this eountry. Once 
an accident happened to my cart which delayed us till 
after dark, and as the night was cloudy my men lost 
their way. At last one of them, whom I suspect has 
been a robber at some time in his life, and so learned 
to find his way in the dark like a mole, discovered a 
house where he said we could stop. A wise man always 
makes the best of everything, and as it was late I de. 
cided to sleep at the little inn, which, by the way, had 
the enticlug name of ‘‘ Hearty Welcome.” There was 
not a bedstead in the house, only mud klangs one brick 
high. I think I have described to you these low plat- 
forms of the north, on which the wadded quilts are 
spread, for sleeping. They are quite comfortable when 
@ good straw fire has been built under them, but as I 
dread to have smcke in my eyes, I was foolish enough 
to have my mattress laid on the klang, which was as 
cold as a rock (I had forbidden a fire, seeing it was 
cracked), My good Wy filled a big teapot with hot 
water and placed it at my feet, and prepared another 
for my hands, and I had a few naps in spite of my cold, 
hard bed, and the bugs that darted out of every crack 
and cranny the moment the light was blown out-; but I. 
discovered for the first time in my life how miserably 4 
poor man is lodged in this great land of China. 

The temple of Confuctus at Ktah-fau is very grand, 
and is surrounded by venerable cypresses. There is 
one which it is sald was planted by the sage’s own hand, | 


and as I gazed upon it I thought how strange it is that a 
tree may outlivea man. But Confucius is an example 
of Low a man by his wisdom may become immortal in 
the love and honor of his country. The statue cf the 
sage is about eighteen feet high, and fs very lifelike. 
Some time I hope you will look upon ‘his spirit’s 
resting-place,”’? for nothing makes a young man love his 
country more than a knowledge of the lives and teach- 
ings of its great men. Please write these words of Con. 
fucius, in your best hand, on crimson paper, gild the 
letters, and then command the excellent Shing Te to 
hang them upon the walls of your school-riom : 

** Knowledge gives pleasure clear as water ; 

True virtue brings happiness solid as a mountain.” 

The birthplace of Menclus’ is at the foot of a romant!c 

range of hills. The temple erected in his honor stands 
outside the south gate of the city, and is surrounded by 
beautiful weeping cypresses. The front of the build- 
ing is adorned with eight handsomely carved pillars, 
each one a single stone. But nothing equals in interest 
the statue of Mencius, which 1s said to be a good like- 
ness. Certainly it is the likeness of some one, for the 
face is very pecullar. Other lands have their great 
men, but as for ma, I am satisfied with this noble 
teacher who said, ‘‘ Justice and charity are all in all.” 
' When I went up the grand canal the country was 
beautiful, for the millet, the wheat, and the rice were up. 
I arrived at Peking the first day of this month, feeling 
well and in good spirits; but when I looked into the 
faces of my venerable parents my heart ached. My 
venerable father yet fulfills his duties as counselor, and 
is truly a wonderful old man; but I, looking at him 
with eyes of love, see that his legs totter and-his hands 
are feeble. Another summer I shall insist that he and 
my venerable mother visit the hot springs, which cure 
everything, even stuttering. 

I here visited the Empsror’s Garden of Perpetual 
Brightness ;* but have spent every other moment in 
study, and expect to be examined soon. Think of me 
with your best wishes. 

May your life be long, your mind swift to learn, and 
your heart full of good-will. With great respect and 
honor to my illustrious elder brother, and much affec- 
tion to you, I remain 

Your loving little uncle, Stn Loo 

P. §.—I send you a trifilog present bought at Nan- 

king. It is called a ‘‘ Tube of a Thousand Fiowers.”’ ' 


BABY MONKEYS. 


THE BABY BABOON. 


ABOONS are almost the ugliest of the monkeys to 
look at. They have dog-shaped heads, with eyes 
deep-set and close together, and their faces have ridges 
and swellirgs and queer colors, so that they are really 
hideous to our notions. | 3 

But, in spite of their looks, they are most interesting 
animals because they are so fond of each other, and so 
amiable and fullof funin babyhood. Dreadful-looking 
old fellows, that look as if they could easily eat up a 
baby, are extremely fond of the little ones, and as tender 
and careful as any human nurse. 

Some droll stories are told of baboon babies in me- 
nageries. In one place there were two mothers with 
infants, and the others of the tribe, when allowed to go in 
the cage occupied as a nursery, gathered about the 
mothers, put their arms fondly around them, and begged 
by their actions to hold the baby a little. The mothers 
allowed them to do so, and the little ones were passed 
around among the visitors, each one holding a baby a 
few minutes carefully, and then passing it on. At last, 
after every one had taken the child, it was given back to 
itsmamma. Such a performance among animals is very 
extraordinary, you know. 

Another one that was in a menagerie in Paris 1 was in 
a cage alone with its mamma, and when about eight 
days old papa was allowed to go in, to make a call. 
He embraced mamma and the baby, and then sat down 
by her and took the little one in his arms. Pretty soon 
the rest of the baboon family were introduced to the 
Interesting cage, to call on the infant, which they had 
been wild to do. 

Each one wanted to take It, of course, but this mother 
was not so obliging, or so trusting perhaps. She would 
not let any one touch it, and {f urged she gave the teaser 
aslap. They all sat around her and moved their lips as 
though talking. 

The baboon baby out of a menagerie has probably a 
better time. He sleeps in a den in the rocks, rides on 
bis mother’s back, and eats berries and fruit and roots, 


of these wild youngsters at play. They are specially 
fond of sliding down bill (which shows they know what 


1 Poetic Chinese name for towb. 

2 Mencius ranks next in honortoConfucilus. He lived about 
a century after kis great predecessor, and died, at the age of 
eighty-four, about 288 B.c. . 

* Name of the Emperor’s Park, which {3 e2!2 ‘o contain abont 


twelve square miles. 
$ Tube of a thousand Rowers—aleidosoope, 


besides insects. Nothing is funnier than to see a party 
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is sport—doesn’t it, boys ?). They select a nice, grassy 
place, and down they go, sliding and rolling over and 
over like great balls of fur, chattering and carrying on 


like a party of children. They run about on all fours. 


on the ground, and if ina hurry they gallop, but they 
are not often seen on trees. 

The little baboon is a jolly fellow, always full of 
pranks and jokes, such as slyly pulling the tail of some 


- dignified old fellow. But this performance turns out not 


so funny if he gets caught, for a pinch or a Dite is the 
pay he gets. Like other little folk, the baboon baby 


- gometimes loses his temper, and the ways he takes to 


show his anger and to threaten the enemy are very 
strange. He opens his mouth wide as if yawning, or 
he pounds his fist on the ground as you have seen & 
naughty child do. 

As they grow old, like many other animals, and es- 
pecially monkeys, they grow more savage and cross, 
ard of ccurse are not so interesting. But they are very 
cunning. They go in large partles together, and often 
visit the crops of the farmer. When they do this they 
keep watchers on the lookout, and, though usually quite 
noisy fellows, they are as quiet as any other thieves who 
know they are taking what does not belong to them. 
If an unlucky baby chances to make’a nofse he getsa 
smart slap, and, naturally, he soon learns to keep still 
when on an excursion of that sort. This fellow lives in 
Afric., end his name is Cynocephalus ITamadryas. 


A DAY’S FISHING AND WHAT CAME 
OF IT. 
By Mary ALLAIRE. 


wu and Florence Marshall lived in the city, 
but spent the greater part of every summer in 


the country, with their father and mother, at the house 


of a dearly loved aunt. 

The house where they spent their summers was 
very large, and always crowded, but with big folks 
only. It stood near the water—in fact, between 
the river and a very pretty mifll-pond, much prettier 
than some of the lakes advertised as special induce- 
ments forsummer boarders. There were boats in the 
mill-pond, and Willie and Florence had delightful 
times sailing and rowing. They fished and went 


crabbing, waded in the mud for oysters and‘clams, 


and romped and played as only boys and girls who 
are shut up in the city do romp and play when 
turned loose in the country. WhHllie was fourteen years 
old, and Florence was twelve years old. This summer 
they meant to have a very goodtime. They had studied 
hard a)] winter. Willfe had passed his examination and 
entered the high school; Florence was in the highest 
grade of the grammer schoo], and expected to work 
hard and enter the high school the next epring. So 
they had earned a real vacation, and the same earnest- 
ness that helped them in thefr school life to accomplish 
good work helped them in their play to have good 
times. 

Willie sprang from the carriage that brought them 
from the station, with a shout, and threw his arm 
around the neck of the sweetest grandma in the world. 

‘‘ We’ve come, grandma! Aren’t you sorry ?” 

‘‘Sorry! Yes, very,” said grandma, with a look of 
mischief in her eyes, as she kissed the handsome, sturdy 
boy, who won his way into everybody’s heart by his 
manly, polite, affectionate manner. What a gay, happy 
family gathered about the tea-table, where Willie created 
much fun and laughter by the quantity of rye bread he 
ate ! 

The next morning vacation began In earnest, when 


‘Wille appeared in lawn tennis shirt and knicker- 


bockers, and Florence in gingham dress and heavy 
boots. The days were too short for all they wanted to 
do. Picnics, fishing parties, when the whole day was 
spent on a lovely island at the mouth of the harbor, 
called Old Indian, or in the sailboat ‘‘ Daddy,” sailing 
over the blue waters of the Sound, fishing and lounging 
as fancy dictated, were the almost dally programmes. 

The greater part of the vacation had passed when a 
cousin who lived on a farm seven miles back in the 
ccuntry sent word he was coming to make a visit. This 
cousin, Everett, had no brothers or sisters, and for sev- 
eral reasons was not a charming companton. He had 
never learned to yleld his wishes, and expected to con- 
trol whenever a dispute arose. He knew nothing about 
girls, and looked upon them as great nuisances ; a girl 
was a ‘‘’fraid cat,” he said. They screamed at worms, 
were afraid of cows and geese, and were always scream- 
ing and running away from something. These sentf- 
ments bad been declared so loudly and frequently, in 
Fiorence’s hearing, previous years, that she looked with 
dread and dismay at the prospect of a much longer visit 
than usual from Everett. 

Willie saw that she was greatly disturbed, and said . 

“You needn’t worry, Flod ; he {sn’t going to spoil our 
fun.” 

** You know, Will, I can’t go about with you while 


he {s here, when I know he does not like to have me. 
It makes me feel so uncomfortable to know Everett does 
not want nie about.” 

‘‘ Well, then, if he does not want you about, why 
does he come here? Why don't he wait until we go 
home ?”-said Willie. 

‘Why, Will!” He wants to be with you. 
no boys at home,” sald Florence. 

‘* No, or girls elther. That's the way with some fel. 
lows—they always have opinions on subjects they know 
nothing about. What does Ev knowabout girls? He 
never played with them. And because he’s met two or 
three sillies that do scream when there’s nothing to 
scream about, he thinks they all do. He might as well 
say that all fellows are bullies because he saw one big 
fellow hit a little one; or all fellows smoke because he 
saw one with acigarin his mouth.” And Willie walked 
indignantiy toward the pond, while Florence went into 
the house, and up to the cupola, which she had impro- 
vised into a play-room. Here she forgot the woes and 
complications that were a part of Everett’s visits a) ways, 
in the joy of caring for the numerous family of dolls 
and their ‘‘ duds,” as Willie called the really pretty 
clothes that were the result of Florence’s taste and skill. 
For this little girl had a very sensible mother, who made 
play useful. 

The next day Everett arrived. It passed without 
incident. No propositions had been made, except those 
made by Everett; and though Florence kept out of the 
way as much as possible, she was most graciously 
received and treated by Everett when she did appear. 

The second day dawned clear and bright, and Everett 
and Willie had decided, after they went to their room 
at night, that if the wind was right in the morning they 
would go fishing. The boys had all their fishing-tackle 
to get in order, and so were not ready to start until ten 
o’clock. Florence had fixed their lunch, and carried 
the basket to the gate, while the boys were getting nets, 
rods, bait, and the numerous other things a boy thinks 
necessary when he views a day’s sport fishing. Willie 
had asked Florence to go with them, but she sald she 
thought she would not go. He had been so busy with his 
own preparations that he had not noticed how quiet and 
solemn she locked. A whole day without Willie was a 
doleful prospect for this sister. As Whilile started for 
the dock to deposit the first load of things in the boat, 
he noticed Florence standing by the gat» guarding the 
lunch. basket. 


He has 


’T will be awfully lonesome here for you, all alone,” said 
Willie, ~ 

‘*No, I guess I will not go to-day,” answered Flor- 
ence, very slowly, with a tone of regret fn her voice. 

An earnest look came into her face, and Willie stepped 
up close to ker and said . 

** Look here, Flod, are you staying home because you 
think Ev don’t went youto go? ’Causel can tell you 
you shall not stay home for that. Tell me, truly, fs 
that the reason ?” : 

The color deepened in Florence’s cheeks as'she an- 
swered : ‘‘I would like to go, but I don’t think it’s very. 
pleasant to go when scme one objects to yourgoing.” _ 

‘*You’re going. If Ev don’t like it, he can take the 
other boat and go alone. I'll fix a rod for you,” said 
Wilile, as he walked back toward the house, Just as 
he sat down on the stoop to fix the rod Everett came 
from the wash-house with the oars. 


rods we want,” he gaild. 

‘* Flod’s going. This rod {s for her.” 

‘There !” exclaimed Everett, ‘‘I You 
never can have any kind of a time where there are girls. 
Say, Flod, what’s the use of your going? It’s late ncw. 
You won’t bait your hook, nor take cff the fish if you 
catch any. Come along, Wil]. She can go when we 
fish in the pond. Come along.” 

‘‘T will as soon as Flod is ready. Go change your 
dress, Flod. I'll be ready to start when you come 
down,” and Will went quietly on fixing the rod. Fiod 
wont into the house as Everett said : 

‘‘I’d rather not go at all than have a lIct cf girls 
around.” | 

‘** Flod is not a lot of girls—she’s one girl ; and !{f she 
wants to go fishing with me, sho’s going. Any fellow 
that don’t want to go In the boat with her, and treat her 
kindly, can take the other boat, and follow after us,” 
sald Willie, as he walked toward the well, and drewa 
bucket of water, and took along drink. Ho muttered 
as he hung up the dipper: *‘ Grindma said to hold 
cold water in your mouth when you were mad, and 
‘twould prevent you saying something for which you 
would be sorry. It’s a good plan.” 

Willie went back to the stoop, and finished fixing the 
rod and lines for Flod. Everett stood kicking the grass 
with his heel. ‘‘ Say, Willie, come, let's go without her. 
She'll get tired and want to come home early, and ’twill 
be a bother looking after her lines. Say, come on. 
She will not mind after the first few minutes.” And 
Everett looked sideways at Wille, who stood with blaz- 


ing eyes and red cheeks, 


‘*You better change your mind, Fliod, and come. 


‘* Hey, Will, what are you doing? We fixed all the 


‘* Everett Smith, I never ran away from my sister in 
my life. I said she would go if she wanted to, and she 
shall. If you go with us you've got to treat her just 
right. If you say one word, or act sulky, I'll turn 
around and come home. Hush! She’s coming.” And 
Willie turned toward the door as Fiorence came out in 
blue flannel dress and heavy boots, 

‘* Come along, Flod ! hurry,” said Willie, as he walked 
toward the gate. 

Each one carried something, and soon the boat was 
going down stream quickly, as the boys bent to the oars. 

Everett was so certain by Wilile’s manner that he 
meant what he sald that he concluded that it was best 


to accept Willfe’s terms if he wanted to have a day’s — 


fishing. The tide, wind, and sun a!l combined to make 
& promise of a good day’s sport. The boys threw the 
anchor over between Captain’s [sland and Field Point, 
and tke blackfish came most obliginglv to their hooks. 
Willie baited and took the fish from Florence’s hook. 
She soon took a book from under the boat cushions, 
and spent a couple of hours reading and dreaming the 
time away. The boys had taken in the anchor, and 
rowed in nearer to Fleld Point, but were still about a 
mile from the shore. Everett had grown reckless, 
leaned over the boat to catch pieces of driftwood, and 
had dropped his oar two or r three times through care- 
lessness, 

Willie had warned him, and finally said: ‘* Everett, 
if you are not more careful, I shall ~ up stakes and 
go home.” 

As Willie safd this, Everett stood up in the boat.. The 
swell from the wake of a passing steamer struck the 
rowboat, and, with a sharp, ringing cry of fright, Ever- 
ett was thrown into the water. When he came up 
Willle shoved the car right into his hand, but he was 
too frightened to take hold. Willile tere off his shoes as 
he sald, in a low, firm voice, ‘‘ Take the oars, Flod. I 
must go after him.” 

Witbout a word, Florence crept carefully to Willfe’s 
seat, took both oars, and was ready to obey orders. 
Willie sprang «ulckly into the water, and caught Ever- 
ett by the hair. He gave him a pull toward the boat, 
and sald, ‘* Take hold of the boat, Ev. I'l! swim round 
to the other side and hold it till you climb fn.” He might 
as well have spoken to a deaf boy. Everett was so 
frightened he did not understand aword. Willle found 
this out, and saw that he must hold Everett’s head out 
of the water or he would drown. Heswam under him, 
and said, ‘‘ Ev, put your hands on my shouiders. There! 
Florence, I’m going to swim with Everett to the Point. 
Keep right beside me. When I! get tired I'll hang on to 
the stern of the boat.” } 

‘Oh, Willfe!” she exc'almed. And then, more 
quietly: ‘‘I- will, Willle. do just a3 you say.” 


Steadily and qufetly she pulled the boat toward the 


shore, which seemed so far off to her anxious eyes. As 
Florence looked at the white, set faco of her brother she 
almost cried out in alarm ; but, remembering how much 
depended on keeping cool, she closed her lps tightly 
and bent ali her.energies to getting ashore. The dip 
of the oars, and now and then a cheerful ‘‘ We're 
gaining, Wiille,” was all that broke the silence. At 
last the keel grated on the sand, and Wilile, all ex- 
hausted, lay stretched out with his head only above the 


water. Florence sprang quickly out of the boat, and* 


knelt beside him, crying, ‘‘ Will!le, Willie! 
Willle ; we're at the Pofnt !” 
~AS soon as Everett found solid cround under his feet 


Gat up, 


he stood up, but was dazed and helpless. ‘‘Get the milk - 


out of the boat,” sald Florence. She forced Willie to 
drink some, and he dragged himself to the shore. 
Ficrence put a coat from the boat under hi: head, and 
then ran up the shore toa house that stood under the 
trees, about a quarter of a mile from where they were. 
Soon she was back with two men and a lovg farm 
wagon. The men put Willie and Everett ia the bottom, 
while Florence sat with Will!fe’s head in her lap. 

When they reached tne farmhouse, the farmer’s wife 
took charge of Florence, while the men took Wiille and 
Everett. Two hours after, they started for home, with 
clothes dried and ina good condition. Whilfe insisted 
on going home {fn the boat, as they could take thelr-time, 
and it would frighten his mother and crandmether to 
see them come in a wagon. Florence was very white 
and still as she sat 'eaning back on the cushions Willfe 
fixed forher. It was a very quiet party that rowed up 
the river from the Sound. 

As Wiille helped Florence ashore at the dock, Everett 
sprang to her side and said, brokenly, ‘‘f hope you’ 
forgive me, Florence, for what I sald, and the way I 
acted, I don’t know where I'd be if you had not been 
with us; and you had all this trouble because I trfed to 
play smart. I hose you'll both forgive,” continued 
Everett, brokenly. 

‘‘That’s all right, Everett, old fellow. That’s all 
right. Don’t assy any more. As for Florence, she’s a 
brick, every time.” And he gave a brotherly squeeze to 
the trembling hand that hung nervelessly by Fiorence’s 
side. Everett never said again that girls were “ ‘frald 
cats,” 
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DESTRUCTION OF SODOM.’ 


By LYMAN ARBRBOTT. 


N the southeast corner of Palestine, in a basin s cooped 
out of the solid rock by some extraordinary pre- 
historic convulsion, lie the waters of what is fitly called 
the Dead Sea. The barren rocks which environ it 
crowd close to the water's edge. The almost impassable 
pathway which leads down their precipitous sides has 
no parallel even among the dangerous passes of the Alps 
and the Apennines. From the surface of this singular 
lake there perpetually arises a misty exhalation, as 
though it were a steam from a vast caldron kept at 
boiling point by infernal fires below. No fish play in 
these deadly waters ; when, now and then, one ventures 
hither from the Jordan, he pays for his temerity with 
his life. “No birds make here their nests. No fruits 
flourish along these inhospitable shores save the apples 
of Sodom, fair to the eye, but turning to dust and ashes 
in the hand of him who plucksthem. The few miser- 
able men that still make their home in this accursed 
valley are dwarfed and stunted and sickly, as those that 
live in the shadowy border-'and that separates life from 
death. 

Yet this sterile scene possesses a ghastly, corpselike 
besuty even in death, which indicates what its living 
beauty must have been. Here and there along {ts shore 
are a few oases, whose fertile soil, abundant vegetation, 
and luxuriant growth point us back to the morning 
when Abraham and Lot stood on the neighboring hill- 
top and ‘‘ beheld all the plain of the Jordan, that it 
was well ~vatered everywhere, even as the garden of the 
Lord.” For the southern extremity of the Dead Sea 
was doubtless once a fertile plain. Kings fought for 
the possession of this second Eden. Flourishing cities, 
embowered in all the bloom and verdure of tropica! gar- 
dens, sprang up in this ‘‘ Valley of Fields.” Where 
now is utter loneliness an’ hopeless desolation was once 
a lake country, teeming with life, and exquisite in all 
the horticultural beauty of an Astatic garden—the fafir- 
est nook in all the fair land of Canaan. But the very 
luxurtance of their land bred in its inhabitants those 
vices which belong to a luxurious and enervated peo- 
ple. The record of their shameless iniquity, hinted at 
in a few brief wor'is in the tacred story, is too infamous 
to be described. Lewdness ran such riot that strangers 
were not safe from the perpetration of crimes which 
modern literature dares not even so much as name. In 
all the plain not half a score of men could be found 
whose purity might justify the mercy of God in restrain- 
ing the fulfillment of his purposes of justice. In the 
city of Sodom there was but one who, in the general 
degeneracy of the age, feared Go’ or regarded his law. 

At length the doomed cities filled to the full the 
measure of their iniquity. The patience cf God would 
wait no longer. Lot, warned of the impending destruc- 
tion; went forth by night, at the hazard of his life, to 
save, if possible, at least his own kinsfolk from a fear- 
ful death. But he seemed to them as one that mocked. 
They laughed him to scorn; and Lot, leaving behind 
him his country, home, possessions, friends, kinsfolk, 
poorer far than when he entered the valley where his 
wealth had been accumulated, his wife and two daugh- 
ters his sole companions, went forth to commence his 
life anew, a stranger in a strange land. 

The morning sun rose clear and bright. The city 
woke from its slumbers, and went to its accustomed 
tasks. Yet on that highest peak south of the plain there 
hung a heavy cloud. The air was botand murky. A 
strange oppressiveness was in it. Blacker grows the 
cloud; thicker and heavier the air; lightnings play 
about the mountain summit; the birds hush their 
songs; passers in the street hurry to reach a place of 
shelter; children are called in from their outdoor 
sports; the streets of busy, money-making Sodom are 
deserted and hushed; all hearts dread they know not 
what. The sun withdraws behind the darkened clouds, 
and hides its face from the impending calamity. Sud- 
denly a new and strange light illumines the darkened 
scene. From a neighboring peak there issues a column 
of smoke, and stones, and salty ashes, and a lurid flame. 
The thunders of the approaching storm are no longer 
lost in the far distance ; the whole air is tremulous with 
their reverberating echoes. The lightning no longer 
comes and goes in flashes ; the whole southern horizon 
is sheeted with flame. [+t seems no longer even to abide 
in the heavens, for, lo! blue flames run to and fro 


1 International Sanday-School Lesson for February 27, 1887.— 
Gen. xix., 15-24. This article I have borrowed from my own 
treatment of the same subject in ** Old Testament Shadows ;”’ 
and I follow the view of the catastrophe maintained by Dr. 
Robinson in his “* Researches in the Holy Land.” Mr. Grove, in 
his article in Smith’s Bible Dictionary, “Sea (the Salt).”’ puta 
the, ities of the Plain at the northern end of the lake, and repu- 
diates the idea that they were submerged by water; but it does 


not seem to me that his position is well sustained. Com 


across the fields in strange intermixture, as if they were 
uplifted torches borne by devils joining {n some fiendish 
dance below. Now these lurid lights leap up in sheets 
of flame toward the darkened heavens; now they bur- 
row in the ground, throwing up soil and stone, and 
making huge chasms in the solid earth. For the rich 
stores of inflammable bitumen have taken fire, and are 
alding in the work of awful destruction. The husband- 
men run affrighted from the fields to find shelter in the 
city ; their wives and children flee from the falling walls 
of the city for shelter to the fields. The solid earth 
trembles and reels. Houses and temples, sought for 
shelter, prove only tombs. From the chasms of the 
earth the flames. upleapiog. devour whatever the earth- 
quake leaves. The air fs filled with a shower of falling 
ashes ; it is all alive with flame. Filled with dismay, 
mothers call wildly for their children; children call 
piteously for their mothers; and wives and husbands 
seek each other, but in vain. For now the waters of 
the lake, uplifted from their bed, roll in upon the plain. 
Water and firecontend In terrible battle for the mastery. 
Over the blackened fields and ruined cities God spreads 
this veil of waters, that the earth may not see the de- 
struction he hath wrought; while the thunders of 
heaven and earth, the hissing cf the red-hot rocks as 
the waters overfl: w them, the crash of falllng buildings, 
the screams of the affrighted, and the groans of the 
dying, mingle in a chorus more terrible; accompanying 
a scene more awful, than any the world hath ever wit- 
nessed, or shall ever witness, until the day when the 
whole heavens shal] be gathered together as a scroll], and 
the whole earth shall melt with fervent heat. 

‘“‘And Abraham gat up early in the morning... and he 
looked toward Sodom and Gomorrah, and toward all the land 
of the plain, and beheld, and, lo, the smoke of the country 
went up as the smoke of a furnace.” 

The destruction of the Cities of the Plain is one of 
the most striking miracles recorded in the Old Testa- 
ment: yet it is so attested by the rocks themselves that 
the substantial accuracy of the Scriptural narrative 
cannot be doubted by the candid investigator. This 
event, so attested, not Only demonstrates the reality of 
mirecles, but also serves to illustrate their nature. A 
miracle is not a violation of natural law, but a use of 
natural law by One wiser to comprehend and more 
powerful to use that lew than man. The same alm/ghty 
power which, knowing the constituent elements <«f the 
inflammable soil of the valley in which the cities were 
situated, could apply the torcb, consume the cities, and 
overwhelm their wealth, magnificence, and power ina 
common sulin, could have rolled back the waters of the 
Red Sea for the passage of the Israelites, could have 
evoked before its time that law under which the univer- 
sal resurrection of the dead is to take place, or perhaps 
is now taking place, and given visible manffestation of 
it in the resurrection of Christ, and can prepare destruc- 
tion for this world and all its materfal contents when it 
has served {ts purpose, and the time for its destruction 
has come. The tremendous, the awful power of God 
is the firet lesson that lfes on the surface of this _— 
tive. 

The second is the certainty and the terribleness of 
divine judgments. [ enter here into no discussion 
—unfruftful, for the most part, it seems to me—respect. 
ing the precise interpretation to be given to those pas- 
sages of Scripture which portend an awful doom ifn the 
future for the {inexorable and determinately impious and 
unrepentant; but I know not how any man can read 
the Bible and believe it to be in any sense the word of 
God, or can read history and belfeve it to be in any 
sense a record of God’s providence, and not believe 
that there is an awful aspect to God’s character and in 
God's dealings ; that he sometimes is a consuming fire ; 
that there is a reality and a terribleness in the wrath of 
the Lamb; and that he who is separated from God, 
unreconciled to him, living without God, and therefore 
without hope, may well tremble when he looks forward 
to what the future has in store for him. The stories of 
Old Testament judgments are not more awful than 
Christ’s denunciation of the Pharisees; or, if you pre 
fer so to read them, his lamentations over their self- 
inflicted doom. And they give a terrible significance 
to those prophetic warnings which the New Testament 
contains, especially to those prophetic pictures which 
are to be found in the Book of Revelation. 

And that which {s true of the individual is true of the 
community. The destruction which now reigns where 
once were the pomp and power and wealth of Baby- 
lon, Nineveh, and Egypt, witnesses to the American 
people, and to every people, what is in store for that 
nation which forgets God. Well might Thomas Jeffer- 
son say, with a wise foresight, from which some modern 
theology might learn a lesson, ‘‘ I tremble for my coun- 
try when I remember that God is just.’’ 

But if the destruction of the Cities of the Plain {llus- 
trates the judgments of God, the story of the escape of 
Lot equally illustrates his mercy. The whole narrative 
isa microcosm ofj/human history. It is the drama of 
sin, judgment, and salvation on a narrow stage : the 


community disregardful of God and of all moral lew, 


and secure in its self-concelt, and scoffing at all warn. 
ings of divine judgment; the message of salvation 
brought from heaven, and proving to be salvation to 
those who accept and obéy, but useless to those who 
reject; and to them absolute, frretrievable, hopeless 
destruction. 

Lot hesitated ; to go he must leave all—his honors, 
his wealth, his home, his friends. So, whosoever for. 
saketh not all that he hath to follow Christ cannc t be 
his disciple. (Luke xiv., 26, 27, 33 ) 

The case was urgent ; no time for delay. Now ts the 
accepted time ; to-morrow it may be too late. (2 Cor. 
vi., 2; Luke xii, 25 ) 

The angels used gentle force: laid hold upon his 
hand. We are to compel the outcasts to come unto 
Christ’s feast. (Luke xtv., 23 ) 

It is not enough to rise and flee toward the mountain. 
The promise is only to him that continues unto the end. 
‘Remember Lot’s wife,” says Christ. How many 4 
Galatian Christian has begun to run well, but bas suf 
fered hindrances to prevent the consummation of the 
rece! (Galatians v.,7) How many a Pilable floun 
ders awhile in the Slough of Despond, then goes back 
to the City of Destruction! How many a gladiator 
enters the lists, but shirks the battle! (1 Cor. ix., 24 -26 ) 
How many a laborer puts bis hand to the plow, and 
then turns back! (Lukeix,62) How many a soul, 
startled by the cry, ‘‘ Escape for thy life,”” commences 
to flee, then stops, wavers, hesitates, and suffers the 
incrustations of worldiiness to gather over him and 
turn him from a living witness of the power of God's 
grace into a fearful monument of the danger of a 
worldly spirit and a civided service ! 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
DESTRUCTION OF SODOM. 
By Emity HUNTINGTON MILLER. 


HE gate of Sodom. . When the work of the day was 

over, Abraham could sit by the door of his tent, 
under the shelter of the great oak, watching his flocks 
gathered for the night, breathing the cool, sweet air ; and, 
looking at the stars above him, he could think how Goud 
had said, ‘‘ Look now toward heaven, and count the 
stars, if thou be able to number'them : so shall thy seed 
be.” But Lot had no such beautiful, peaceful place to 
rest. He went and sat in the gate of the city of Sodom, 
where his home was. This was the place where the 
people gathered to talk together, and tell the news, and 
see who came in on business. David says that the good 
man who is blest of God will not stand in the way of 
sinners nor sit in the seat of the scornful ; and while Lot 
sat there among the others, he must have heard a great 
deal of vile, wicked talk from those bad people. Per 
haps he reproved them, and tried to keep them from 
evil, but Iam afraid they thought if he really hated 
thelr wickedness he wou!d not come there to live with 
them. 

The two strangers. While Lot was sitting in the gate 
the two angel messengers who had been sent to Sodom 
came near the city. Assoon as Lot saw them, he rose 
up to meet them, and begged them to come to his house 
and spend the night, for Lot had been taught to be 
courteous and hospitable to strangers At first the 
messengers would not come, but when Lot urged them 
they finally consented. Lot did all ne could for their 
comfort, bringing water as Abraham did, that they 
might wash their feet, and preparing the best food for 
them. He could see that they were not like the men of 
that wicked city, and he was very glad to have such 
guests in his home, though he did not know that they — 
were angels any more than Abraham did. 

The angels’ warning. That night the angels. told Lot 
what the Lord was going to d~ to Sodom, and bade him © 
to bring the rest of his family, his sons and his sons-in. 
law, and whoever he might have In the city, and goaway 
quickly out of the place before the Lord destroyed it. 

Lots warning. Lot knew much better than Abraham 
did how wicked the people of Sodom were, and it did 
not seem at all strange to him that the Lord should 
destroy the city. He went out at once in the night to 
find his daughters who were married to men of Sudom, 
and his sons, and he said to them, ‘‘ Up! get you out of 
this place, for the Lord will destroy it.” Not one of 
them would listen to him ; they only laughed at his words, © 
and said he must be crazy to believe such nonsense ; and 
Lot had to go back alone to his house. 

Lot's delay. It seemed as if Lot himself could hardly 
make up his mind to go, for when, early in the morn- 
ing, the angels bade him take his wife and his two 
daughters that were still at home, and hasten lest they 
should be consumed with the rest, he still lingered, and 
waited, and did not start until the angels took him and 
his wife and his daughters by the hand and brought 
him out at the gates and set him outside the city. Lot 
was not like Abraham and Noah, who believed and 
obeyed exactly ; he waited, and wondered if there was 
not some easier way than leaving all his possessions and 
going out to be a poor man and 9 wanderer, The men 
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who brought him out bade him—‘‘ Escape for thy life ; 
lock not behind thee, neither stay in all the plain; 
escape to the mountain, lest thou be consumed.” 

Lot's prayer. Lot thought this was a very hard thing. 


He was afraid he should starve, or suffer, or come to. 


some harm in the mountain ; he could not trust God to 
take care of him any where ; so he began to beg and pray 
that one little city might be spared, so that he might go 
there and be safe. Heasked the Lord to spare the little 
city of Zoar, that was near by, and let bim fly to that 
instead of the mountain. It was not for Lot’s sake that 
God had saved this weak, foolish man, but for the sake 
of Abraham. The Bible says, ‘‘God remembered 
Abraham, and sent Lot out of the midst of the over- 
throw.” Now he was so merciful as to let Lot go to 
the little city for refuge, and just as the sun rose Lot 
and his two daughters entered the city. Only they 
three of all his family. for his wife had not obeyed the 
commands of the angels She stopped in the plain, 
and looked back to see what would happen to the city 
they had left ; or she may even have made up her mind 
to go back : the s wful storm of fire and ashes and brim- 
stone that swept down from heaven overwhelmed her, 
and left her standing like a monument, covered with a 
thick, salty crust. 
Ruin. The people in Sodom sew t rise over 
the earth, and brighten the beautiful plain, just as it Lad 
always done, and perhaps they were laughing about 
Lot’s words, and watching him as he hastened away, 
when suddenly from the sky above them beat down a 
storm of fire and brimstone, destroying everything, 
cities and people, setting the very ground on fire, and 
filling the air with flame and smoke that rolled up in 
great dense masses. And then over the blackened 
lace rose the waters of a sea, that is called to this day 
tt Dead Sea, because of its thick, bitter waters, in 
which nothing Jives, and its desolate shores, where 
nothing green and beautiful grows. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 


By A LAYMAN, 


HE mob {s the cutaneous eruption on the body 

politic, which shows.that the system needs, not 
apecifics, but constitutional treatment. If Lot tries to 
take the mob by the throat, he will lose his own wind. 
Abraham’s case shows that the time to stop a mob fs 
before the mob js born. It isin the political as in the 
physical ; the best cure of valetudinarianism {s not 
latitudinarfaniem nor platitudinarlanism, but, if 
atk for another ism, preventionarianism, an ounce of 
which {s agreed to be worth a pound of anything else. 


We generally think that the angel is feminine The 
ancients thought so poorly of Women that they do not 
seem to have dreamed of any angelic creatures but the 
masculine. The first angel was a man, no doubt; but 
all the angels I know anything about are women. The 
masters of the Renaissance, so far as I happen to re. 
member, were never able to paint an angel without 

painting a beautiful woman. This marks the great 
progress woman has made, and the great progress man 
has made in understanding and in appreciating. 


Heaps of folks fatl to reform simply because they 
rather guess they would like to. Tots of saints ({nclud- 
ing Lot) want to eat their cake and havelt. Many relig- 
fous people die of lingering. The gentlemanly angels 
raw through Lot’s complaint at the outset. They saw 
he wanted only a mild sort of reformation ; he wanted 
to give up the devil, and keep the world and the flesh. 
- They exhorted him to flee, and then be lingered. They 

exhorted him to eecape for his life, and then they saw 

that he was In peril for yet hankering for Sodom. His 

better half fitted the gesture to the wish, and the wonder 
{gs that Lot didn’t get into the same pickle. 


This half-hearted sort of reform is what blasts moral 
progress. People would rather like to be better, but 
that means they do not want to de better enough to do 
better. This getting to heaven on ficwery beds of ease 
is more prose than poetry. It’s acomplatnt that didn’t 
die with the hymn-book. I know of men who vowed 
they would forswear strong drink, and then were not 
careful about their company, and did not avold saloons. 
They were soon in their sirs. Half a mind to reform fs 
deform. To linger in Sodom {is tocompromise. Lot 
couldn’t have been saved by an angel ; we know Mrs. 
Lot spoilt in the hands of two angels. : 


Regret for an error is well unless it impoverishes 
effort ; but the regretful abandonment of an evil course 
is quite sure to end In backsliding. Looking back is. 
getting back. Nothing is so sure to get you into a 
pickle as crying for some more sin while being lugged 
away from it. Folks that have to be carried to heaven 
tucker the burden-bearers, and are the last to get there. 

- Where the heart is, there’s the woman as well as the 
man. Transportation is a great economic question, but | 
if is not so celestial. With heaven the great question fs 


not, Where are you ? but, How are you? If you want 
to be a pillar of salt in the church, imitate Lot’s wife. 
If you want to be a fillar in the church, imitate Lot. 
If you want to be a Christian in the church, imitate 
neither. 


This idea that Nature is in conspiracy against offend- 
ers as well as against their offenses is ingrained in hu- 
man consciousne-s. The grossest religions offer the in- 
dignation of Aitna against certain forms of sin and 
crime. Besure {ft is not superstitious credulity, but 
tclentific certainty, that sin is an offense to all natural 
and to all moral Jaw. You cannot outrage any «f the 
ten commandments without making commotioa in all 
the modes of motion. 


And the evolution of the materlalistic punishments of 
evil into purgatorial and penitentfal experience, dieal- 
lowing the pagan conceptions of flame and brimstone, 
has been sure and steady. Some of Jesus’s apostles 
wanted to invoke the instruments that leveled Sodom to 
punish the inhospitable heretics of Samaria; but the 
reply of Jesus showed how far in advance of the heroic 
cure of Sodom is the divine remedy of Calvary. In one 
case you get your Word of God from God in nature ; 
in the other you get your Word of God from God in 
grace. God ia not {illegible in nature, but he who runs 
may read his name in grace. 


The whole history of religion has been a steady move- 
ment of the human mind from the outside of things to 
the inside, from the extrinsic to the intrinsic. The 
thoughts of men now revert, not to the dramatic after- 
life as painted by Dante and Milton, not to the retribu 
tions of Sodom, but to the irrepeatable moral laws 
whose immanence {is imminent, in whose violation there 
is irreparable penalty. 


The mistake made, after all, is in supposing that these 
religious conceptions of primitive peoples are altogether 
misleading and superficial. Dii you ever commit a 
great wrong? Are fire and brimstone too hot figures of 
speech to describe the state of the soul when conscience 
is insulted, and the stones and trees and all created 
things accuse ? The mistake of our time, in my humble 
judgment, is made in the reaction from the purely 
matertalistic view of retribution to the opposite ex'reme 
of refining*away the penalty of sin together with the 
heinousness of sin. We do well, once in a while, to 
reflect that sin is more than the result of an environ- 
ment. The happlest environment was voucbsafed 
Adam and Eve. To lay off all the blame on God fs 
easy ; but when we come to confront the problem of 
evil in our own souls, we must allow that our offenses 
are more than blunders, more than accidents, and leas 
than necessities. 


GOD’S LOVE AND GOD’S COVENANT. 


By JACOB D.D.! 


**God so loved the world that he gave his only begotten 
Son '’—St. John fit, 16. 

T jies at the foundation of my personal creed, as I 

belleve it les at the foundation of the whole system 
of Gospel teaching, that love In God is inherent, uni- 
versal, unchangeuble. God’s love to man {s not due to 
gatlefaction,” propitiation,” or any cons{deration 
whatever. Certatnly I belleve in the one all-atoning 
sacrifice ; but I do not believe in it as a means of excit- 
ing love in God. It is not true that the only begotten 
Son had to die to get God to love the world. So far 
from that, ‘‘ God so loved the world that he gave his 
only begotten Son” to die. God loved the world from 
the beginning. He loved it with an everlasting love. 
He loves it stili—not simply some favored part of It, 
but the world. 

Now Iam going to mention two facts which might 
seem to be inconsistent with this teaching—two facts 
which might seem to imply a decided partiality in the 
divine regards. 

One of these facts is the calling of the Jews. For 
many centurles the Jews enjoyed peculiar privileges. 
For many centuries they were called God’s pecullar 
people. They looked upon themselves, no doubt, as 
God’s exclusive people. But this was their mistake. 
The election of the Jews was not an election to eternal 
life. It was simply an election to a certain position 
and to a certain work here in this world. It did not, 
of itself, insure the salvation of the Jews; nor did it 
by any means involve the reprobation of those who 
were pot Jews. Indeed, it was made with express ref- 
erence to the welfare of the whole world. It was made 
with express reference to the fulfillment of the promise 
to Abraham, ‘‘ And in thy seed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed.” Let us suppose a case. Let us 
suppose that you undertake to carry the blessings of 
learning throughout some benighted region—say, Cen- 
tral Africa. Let us suppose that the first thing you 
choose out a hundred or a thousand of the people, con- 
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fining for a few years your instruction to them, with 
a view to sending them out in due time to instruct the 
others. For those few years vou would seem, no 
doubt, to be dealing partially. You would, jn fact. be 
dealing in the spirit of the broadest impartiality. You 
would be dealing precisely as God dealt tn the election 
of the Jews. God planted in Palestine his one great 
normal school for the education of the world’s teachers 
in religion. And, when the years were ripe for it, those 
thus taught went forth, willing or unwilling, to fulfill 
th: ir mission. 

The other of the two facts referred to {s this—that 
whereas, in the Gospels, belief in Christ {s declared to 
be a condition of salvation, the greater part of mankind 
have, even to the present day, not only not heard the 
name of Christ, but have had no opportunity of hear- 
ing it. Salvation, it might be said, has been made to 
depend upon a unfversal conditton, which only a part 
of mankind could possibly fulfill. Is this {impartial 
love for all ? 

The difficulty here is mostly of man’s making. The 
teaching of the Bible is that where there {s no willful 
re jection of the light, there is, and can be, no condem- 
nation. ‘‘ This is the condemnation,” said our Lord, 
‘‘that light is come into the world, and men loved 
darkness rather than light, because their deeds were 
evil.” Show me a man whose falluze to belfeve is not 
due to moral fault, and I will show you a man who will . 
not be condemned for not believing. We make one 
application of this principle for ourselves ; I mean to 
the case of infants. St. Paul makes another application 
for us; I mean to the case of the heathen. He does not 
exclude the heathen from the benefits of the atonement; 
he simply say sthat their responsibility {s exactly pro- 
portioned to their light. The heathen, it is true, know 
nothing of the history of Christ or of his recorded 
teaching. But still there is a sense, and that a most 
important sense, {n which Christ stands, and has ever 
stood, face to face before them. For Christ, be it re- 
membered, is more than a personage of history. He 
is the archetypal man. He is the Ideal Man. He 
is the universal > in every particular man. 
His relation to the world is not simply assumed 
and economical, but natural and constitutional. 
Outwardly he was manifested but once, and that to but 
a single nation and for a few bricf years. Inwardly he 
bas manifested himself, as Light, to the reason, and 
through the reason to the conscience, of every man that 
has ever come {nto the world. He is the Life and the 
Light-of men ; and men, even though unevangelized, 
who have been true to the light that they have had 
have been true to Him from whom all light proceeds. 
With no knowledge of Christ’s person, they have yet 
heard his voice within their spirits, and recognized {it as 
diving. Imp icitly, unconsciously, but in a sense most 
real, they have believed. This is no pecullar teaching 
of myown. Itis no novel teaching {n the church. It 
has been the teaching of great doctors and divines from 
the days of Justin Martyr, and Irer seus, and Clement of 
Alexandria, and Origen. And certainly the Gospel as 
thus presented is a very different thing from the in- 
tolerant and narrow systems which smaller men have 
sought to put in place of It. 

It is not uncommon to hear persons speak of God's 
‘‘uncovenanted mercy” as if it were at best but a des- 
perate sort of hope, God forbid that [ should even seem 
to speak lightly of his holy covenant. But God’s cove. 
nant, as I understand it, is not meant to bind God to be 
merciful. It {is meant, rather, to assure men that he is 
merciful. It fs meant, not to bring God under obliga- 
tion to do something which but for the covenant he 
might perhaps not do, but rather to certify men of that 
which it belongs to his very nature to do. It is nota 
bond for God’s constraint, but an assurance for man’s 
helf and comfort. God covenants with men that if they 
love him they shall be saved ; but the saving thing {s not 
the fact of their being covenanted with, but the fact of 
thelr loving God. Here, then, is one reason why God 
covenants with men. There isanother. God covenants 
with men that he may have on earth an organ‘zed so- 
ciety, a bonded brotherhood, whose work it shall be to 
make known his ways, to bear bis saving health, unto all 
nations. In other words, the church {s now, as it was 
in the days of Abraham, for the world. Does this sound 
like a truism ? It is not even a generally accepted truth. 
Make the concession that men may be saved fn any of 
the religious socleties into which Christendom 1s divided, 
and eight men out of ten will say, ‘‘ Then why be pray- 
fog and striving for the church’s unity ?” I certainly 
do make this concession. [ make it most distinctly. But 
I fail to see how this has anything to do with the ques. 
tion just put. It is quite possible that you might go into 
a harvest field and, with nothing but a pocket-knife, cut 
down grain enough to sustain your own life through the 
winter. The result might be satisfactory enough so far 
as you yourself were concerned. But no pocket-knife 
reaping could gather the harvests of this vast country, to 
keep the millions dependent upon our husbandry from 
starving. You see the application. The question is not 
about your individual welfare, nor about that of your 
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immediate neighb>r. It is about the welfare of the world 
—the world for which God’s Jove is longing. Why, not 
half the souls upon this globe to-day have so much as 
heard that the Son of God iscome! And can we, whose 
duty it has been made to evangel!ze these countless 
millions—can we, who, by reason of the division of our 
means, our energies, our sympathies, can hardly do more 


thon keep up the church amongst ourselves—can we 


fold our hands and say that the divisions of the church 
are not such a bad thing after all? But understand 
me. I do not say that a greaicr evil is not possible than 
even this. I belfeve that one strong persecuting church 
would be an evi] incomparably greater than that from 
which we suffer ; and I am afraid that any church that 
should be strong enough would, in some way, be perse- 
cuting. I believe, in fact, that it is just to save us from 
that greater evil that God has permitted this lesser to 
come upon us. I am no advocate for outward union at 
all hazards. My conviction is that any outward unfon 
which should not be the natural outgrowth, the sponta- 
neous expression, of a true inward unity would be no 
blessing. But of such a unionI do not by any means 
despair. I think that God’s purposes of love demand it, 
that prophecy foreshadows it, that Christendom I{s, gen 
eration by generation, preparing for it. It is not likely 
to come in our time. It may not come in the time of 
our children’s children. Wecan only work and walt. 
But whenever, or whether at all, that day shall dawn 
on earth, we know that we shall tee {ts light beyond—a 
day when all, of every name, who have worshiped the 
Eternal Spirit in spirit and in truth, shall be found side 
by side ; when a!) the mists of passion and of prejudice 
that dim our vision ncw shall have passed away forever ; 
when the earnest-minded Puritan, as he stands upon 
the cea of glass before the Throne, sha]] forget his old 
contempt for hierarchy and gorgeousness of ritual ; 
when the saintly Romenist, as he feels the swelling flood 
of grace pour full upon his soul, shall tease to debate as 
to its earthly channels; when the stanch, uncompromis- 
ing Anglican, as he grasps the very hands of the Apos 
tles, can sfford to let drop ‘‘ the chain of succession ” 
from them ; while over all the ‘‘sea of uplifted faces ” 
shall roll and peal one long, loud, and rapturous halle- 
lujah of thankegiving and praise for the length and 
breadth and depth and 4 oe of that LovE which passeth 
knowledge. 


AN ORDER OF SERVICE FOR SUNDAY 
MORNING AND EVENING. 


By FREDERIC FABER. 


MORNING. 


3. RGAN Prelude; congregation rise and sing. 
DoxoLocy: Praise God, from whom al] 
blessings flaw.” 

2. SENTENCES, read by minister, congregation stand- 
ing. 

‘God is a Spirit, and they that worship him must 
worship him in spirit and in truth. 

‘* The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit ; a broken 
and a contrite heart, 0 God, thou wilt not despise.” 

‘*Tf we say that we have nosin, we deceive ourselves, 
and the truth {fs not in us ; but if we confess our sins, He 
is faithful and just to forgive us our sins, and to cleanse 
us from all unrightsousness.” 

3. PRAYER, Offered by minister, congregation stand- 
ing. 

‘* Almighty God, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
who desirest not the death of a sinner, but rather that 
he may turn from his wickedness and live: grant unto 
us, we beseech thee, a true repentance, and thy Holy 
Spirit, that those things may please thee which we do 


.at this present ; and that the rest of our life hereafter 


may be pure and holy ; £0 that at the last we may come 
to thine eternal joy, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

[Here the congregation join audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer | 

‘Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come; thy will be done on earth 
asitisin heaven. Give us this day ourdally bread. And 
forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors; and 
lead“us not into temptation, but deliver us from evil ; 
for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the glory, 
fcrever. Amen.” 

4. Hymn or GENERAL PRAISE, by congregation, sit- 


ting. 


5. PsaLtTer Lesson, read responsively. 

6. Guoria IN Excess, chanted by 

7. ScrrpTure Lessons, as follows: 

(a) Old Testament Lesson ; after which congregation 


rise and sing : 
(5) ** Glory be to the Father, and to the Son, and to 


‘the Holy Ghost; as it was in the beginning, is now, 


and ever shall be, world without end. Amen.” Con- 


gregation again seated. 
(c) New Testament—Epistle and Gospel. 


8. GENERAL PRAYER. 
9. Hymn of love aad communion with Christ. 


10. ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
OFFERINGS ; organ, or choir chanting. 

11. SERMON. 

12. PRAYERS FOR BLESSING UPON THE WorRD. 

13. Hymn, appropriate to the lesson of the sermon. 

14. BENEDICTION, 

This service is not one existing only in theory ; it bes 
been carried out in practice in at least one church for 
more than a year, with great general eatisfaction and 
devotional helpfulness. It is also ‘‘ elastic,” capable of 
much modification and substitution, without altering it 
esrentially. 

No prayers in this service are read. Where, for brevity 
and comprehensive richness of expression, liturgical 
prayers are used, they are committed to memory, as i3 
the Lord’s Prayer. When one fs very familiar with such 
forms, they become more helpful than extemporaneous 
prayers ; the mind, being relieved from the effort of 
framing expression in langu3ge, i3 able to give itself 
wholly to the content of the familiar form. Such, at 
least, is our own experience. 

Notes on the Numbers in the Service. 

(2) ‘* The use of the ‘ S.ntences’ arises from the ob 
vious propriety of listening at the very opening of 
publit worship to the solemn warnings and gracious 
invitations of God to his people” (Professor Hopkins’s 
‘‘ Liturgy,” second edition, p. 126 ) | 

It is not expected that the same sentences bo used 
each Sunday ; their selection is left to the discretion of 
the minister, who will be guided in bis judgment by the 
season (Christmas, Easter, Advent, Trinity, etc., if the 
church year be followed fully or partially) and by the 
purpose of the Sentence a8 such—an exhortation to con- 
feesion of sin and worship of God. 

(3) This prayer is an adaptation by the wr'ter from 
the first ‘‘ Declaratton cf Pardon” in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer. The following, a similar adaptation of the 
second ‘‘ Declaration ” In the ‘‘ Liturgy ” of the ‘‘ Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church,” may be substituted for it: 

‘* Almighty God, who of thy great mercy hast prom. 
ised forgiveness of sins to all them that with hearty 
repentance and true fatth turn unto thee: have mercy 
upon us, pardon and deliver us from all our sins, con- 
firm and strengthen us in all goodners, and bring us to 
everlasting life, through Jesus Christ our Lord.” 

Either of these brief prayers—or some other, extem. 
porsneous, embodying the same requests—together with 
the Lord’s Prayer, are considered most a; propriate as 
an invocation. The opening of divine service, it is 
acknowledged on all hands, should embrace these 
thoughts : (a) the divine call to worship; (0) the con- 
fession of man’s unworthiness and guilt before God ; 
(c) the proclamation of forgiveness through Christ, and 
the acceptance by man of the divine gift. How these 
truths of God shall be presented and confessed by the 
worshiping congregation is but secondary, after all. 
Yet, speaking from practical experience, the above 
order has been found brief enough, full enough, and cf 
such ‘‘scund form of words” as to be suited to the 
solemn occasion and to the wants of the heart. 

(4) and (6) might be interchanged ; or (4) very properly 
might be the chant,—* Venite, exultemus” (Psalm 95), 
and (6) Hymnof Pralse, 

(5) is not primarily a means of instruction, but an act 
of piaise, to be participated in of all, old and young. 

(7) is a reading of Sacred Scripture for instruction and 
exhortation (2 Tim. iii., 16, 17). The people can be and 
should be exhorted to follow the reading with their own 
Bibles in the pews. The ‘‘ Gloria Patri” interjected 
relates the Scriptures to Him of whom they testify, 
without whom they have no significance, to whom they 
should ever be made to lead (2 Tim, ili., 15; John iv., 
39, 40; Heb. 1., 1, 2, 3). 

(8) may include liturgical forms, if well memor!zed, 
so that their full meaning is apprehended. Let them 
never be patched together as beautiful pieces of rhyth- 
mic sound ; if they he:p in delivering the prayer from 
wordiness, and the minister from _self-consclousness in 
formulating langusge, let them by all means be used. 

(9) The writer has found that, for himself, nothing has 
so secmed to ald the devotional spirit as, in this center 
of the hour of worship, a hymn of love and praise to 
Christ. 

(10) An enactment of the last General Assembly of 
the Presbyterlan Church recommends the devotion of 
the offerings by a brief prayer, elther preceding or fol- 
lowing. The suggestion, however, might not meet with 
wid espread favor, though the thought which prompts it 
is a sound and worthy one. 

For the rest, the service speaks for itself. It may 
seem long, but will not be if the suggestions be fol- 
lowed ; if the sermon does not exceed thirty five min- 


anda half. It is longer, to be sure, than the common 
Puritan forms, but the gain in every way will amply 
compensate ; and the {ntercst of the people will be held 
by impressing them from beginning to end with the 
thought that it is ‘heirs, and not something done by 
proxy for them, by minister and choir. 


|. It is, in @ measure, liturgical, but endeavors to hold 


utes, the whole service can be brought within an hour | 


every liturgical element only as an ald to the true end 
(John fv., 24). It is, finally, Christian, Christocentric ; 
and in being so finds it needful to return to some of the 
features ofthe primitive worship when the Christian was 
a ‘* Christ-worehiper.” 


EVENING. 


1. Organ Prelude ; choir rise and sing. 

ANTHEM, or CHANT, calling the people to worship. 

2. PRAYER by the minister, the corgregation bowing 
the head : | 

‘* Almighty God, unto whom all hearts are open, al! 
desires known, and from whom no secrets are hid: 
cleanse the thoughts of our hearts by the inspiration of 
thy Holy Spirit, that we may perfectly love thee, and 
worthily magnify thy holy Name ; through Christ our 
Lord.” 

(Here the congregation join audibly in the Lord’s 
Prayer ] 

** Our Father, which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name. Thy kingdom come ; thy wil! be done on earth 
as it is in heaven. Give us this day our dally bread. 
And forgive us our debts, as we forgive our debtors ; 
and lead us not into temptation, but deliver us from 
evil ; for thine is the kingdom, and the power, and the 
gicry forever. Amen.” 

8. AN Eventna Hymn, congregation still seated. 

4 PsaLTER Lesson, read responsively; congrega- 
fion standing. 

5. ‘*GLory BE TO THE FATHER, and to the Son, and 
to the Holy Ghost ; as it wasin the begiaoning, is now, 
and ever shall be, world withoutend. Amen.” Sung 
by congregation, without announcement, all standing. 

6. EcriptuRE LEssons. (a) Old Testament. (4) New 
Tostament ; congregation seated. | 

7. PRAYER. | 

Hymn. 

. SERMON. 

a HyMn, appropriate to the lesson of the sermon, 
or to the close of the day of worship. 

11. PRAYER AND BENEDICTION, the congregation | 
standing, as follows: 

‘*Grant, we beseech thee, Alsiehty God, that the 
words which we have heard this day with our outward 
ears may, through tby grace, be so grafted inwardly 
in our hearts that they may bring forth in us the fruit 
of good living, to the honor and praise of thy name ; 
through Christ our Lord. | 

“‘ Direct us, O Lord, in all our dolags, with thy most 
gracious favor, and further us wih thy continual help, 
that in all our works begun, continued, and ended in 
thee, we may glorify thy holy Name, and finally, by 
thy mercy, obtain everlasting life ; through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen.” 

‘* The grace of the Lord J esus Christ, and the love of 
God, and the communion ” the Holy Ghost, be with 
you all. Amen.” 

Notes on the Service, 

(1) Instead of the Anthem or Chant by the chotr, the 
minister might reac the following, or similar, Sentences - 

‘* From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same, the Lord’s Name {s to be praised. 

‘*T will hear what God the Lord will speak ; for he 
will speak peace unto his peeple, and to his saints; but 
let them not turn again unto folly. | | 

‘Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of 
my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, my 
Strength and my Redeemer:” 

(2) This prayer is taken from the opening portion of 
the Communion Service in the Book of Common 
Prayer. What has been sald about the Morning Service 
applies equally to the Invocation in the Evening Service, 
though there may appropriately be more brevity and 
lees formality in the latter. 

(3) If the congregation be able to chant, and there be 
no choir (or, at least, no anthem at (1) by the choir), 
there might ba chanted here Psalm Ixvii., Psalm cxxil., 
Psalm xcli., 1-4, Pealm xcvill., or some other suitable 
psalm. (See Dr. Robinson’s Hymn Books, Selections 
for Chanting ) 

(7) What was sald in connection with the morning 
service as to liturgical forms applies quite as fully here. 

(11) Elther of these prayers, or both, may be em- 
ployed. If used, let them be well memorized, so that 
they may be truly prayed, and not, with an effort, 
recited. 

These prayers are from an appendix to the Communion 
Service in the Prayer Book (‘‘ collects that may be said 
after the collects of morning or evening prayer, or com- 
munion, at the discretion of the minister ”’). 

The familiar prayer of St. Basil (see Hopkins’s 
Liturgy, pp. 21 and 129), attributed by some to 
Chrysostom, is always eminently sultable as a closing of 
worship : 

**O God, who hast given us grace at this time, with 
one accord, to make this our common supplication unto 
thee, and dost promise that where two or three are 
gathered together in thy name thou wilt grant their 
requests, fulfill now, O Lord, the desires and petitions 
of thy servants, as may be most expedient for them ; 
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granting us in this world knowledge of thy truth, and 
in the world to come life everlasting. Amen.” 
_ The union of the closing prayer and the benediction 

Reems pecullarly pe for the evening of the 
Lord’s Day. 

Finally, we are ready to admit what many may at once 
charge upon these services, that they are indebted for 
much (though by no means for everything) to the 
Prayer-Book of the Anglicancommunion. That excel- 
lent manual is our birthright, and should be often in 
our hands; that our ancestors quarreled about some 
features of it should not deter us from using as ours 
that which is on every ground of spiritual =“ helpful 
and precious. 


ONE MORE CAST OF THE GREAT NET. 


By Tuk. Rev. C. H. SrurGeon. 


‘And it shall come to pass, that whosoever shall call on the 
name of the Lord shall be delivered ; forin Mount Zion and in 
Jerusalem shall be deliverance, as the Lord hath said, and inthe 
remnant whom the Lord shall call.”—Joel fl., 32. é 
I. ISTEN first to the glorious proclamation. The 

blessing proclaimed {s precious : ‘‘ Shall be saved. 
Salvation is a very comprehensive blessing, It isa boon 
that reaches from the door of hell to the gate of heaven. 
(1) Salvation delivers from the unutterable woe which 
fallson the hells of sin. (2) It delivers from the guilt of 
fin. (3) From the powerofsin. (4) From the defilement 
of sin. - 

II. Notice that the time of this proclamation is 
present. ‘‘ Peter tells us that the time spoken of by the 
prophet Joel began at Pentecost. When the rushing, 
mighty wind was heard, and the flaming tongues sat 
upon th? disciples’ heads, then was the Gospel dispensa- 
tion opened in a)] its freeness. The Holy Ghost/ who 
then came down to earth, has never returned ; he is 
still in the midst of the Church, not working physical 
wonders, but performing moral and spiritual miracles 
in our midst, even to this day. To-day, through his 
power, full remission is preached to every repentirg 
sinner ; to day is complete salvation promised to every 
one that believeth in Jesus. This cay the promise 
stands true, ‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.’ ” 

III. Notice the wide range of the proclamation. 
‘* Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.” All classes, all ages, all conditions, all degrees 
of gulit and misery and wickedness. 


** None are excluded hence but those 

Who do themselves exclude ; 

Welcome the learned and polite, 
The ignorant and rude, 

While graee most freely saves the prince, 
The poor may take their share ; 

No mortal has a just pretense 
To perish in despair.’’ 


1V. Notice how plain and simple is the requirement : 
‘« Whosoever shall call on the nameof the Lord.” ‘‘ You 
do not need a library to explain to you how you can be 
saved. Hereit is: ‘Call on the name of the Lord.’ 
This is ‘The Plain Man’s“Pathway to Heaven.’ You 
will not need to go to the’Sorbonne at Paris, nor to the 
University of Oxford, to be tutored in the art of finding 
galvation. Believe and live. Is not that plain enough ? 
‘ Whosoever shall call on the name of the Lord shall be 
saved.’” What does calling on the name of the Lord 
mean ? 

a To believe in God as he reveals himself in Scripture. 

. To call upon his name in prayer. 3. To confess that 
name. 

As the requirement {s plain, so the assurance of bless- 
ing is positive : ‘‘ Whosever shall call on the name of the 
Lord shall be saved.” 

‘‘ And now, to wind up as to the proclamation: re. 
member that, although it is so far-reaching as to embrace 
a wide world of believers, yet it is a personal message to 
you at thishour. ‘ Whosoever’ includes yourself ; and, if 
you see it from the right angle, {t pecullarly looks at you. 
You, calling upon God, shall be saved—you, even you |! 
Friend, I do not know your name, nor do! need to know 
it; but I mean this word for you. Yow shall be saved 
if you call upon the name of the Lord. ‘Ah!’ you say, 
‘I wish my name was written down in the Bible.’ 
Would it comfort you at all? If it were written in the 
Scripture, ‘Charles Haddon Spurgeon shall be saved,’ I 
am afraid’I should not get much comfort out of the 
promise, for I should go home, and fetch out the London 
Directory, and see if there was not another person of 
that name, or very like it. How much worse would It be 
for the Smiths snd the Browns! No, wy brethren, do 


not ask to see your name In the inspired volume, but be 
content with what you do see—namely, your character ! 


When the Scripture says, ‘ Whosoever,’ you cannot 
shut yourself out of that. Since it is written, ‘ Whoso 

ever sha)! call on the name of the Lord shall be saved,’ 
call on that name, and grasp the blessing. Despair itself 
can £carcely evade the comfort of this blessed text. O 
Holy Spirit, the. Comforter, seal it upon each heart !”— 

[Homiletic Review, 


| 


“ROUSE YOURSELF.” 


HE following letter, which has been received from 
& woman missionary in Ceylon, will interést every 
one who reads it: 


My Dear Friend: 

I knew a dear old lady who used to have very little 
sympathy with any one having toothache; she would 
give some little dose, and say, ‘‘ Now, rouse yours/f.” 
These two words, ‘‘ rouse yourself,” have come to me. 
&@ great many times lately. Three weeks ago Mr. H 
and I thought we would take an outing, so we started 
off to Jaffuatown, nine miles, to call on some Wesleyan 
missionaries, who are soon going to Burmah to start a 
new mission ; then out of town two miles to cali on 
our Church Missfon friends. Mrs. G. was just ready to 
have Bible Woman’s Meeting, and had invited the 
pastors’ wives and Christian women to meet with them 
to see if she could not stirthem up to take hold of 
the work with the Bible women. Isn’t it queer that 
people, Christian people, do need stirring? 

1 have been amused and sorry as I have read letters 
sent me lately, something like this I read : ‘‘ Oh, dear 
Mrs. H., we need you here to stir usup.” No, you 
don’t, [say—‘‘ rouse yourself !” Another says, ‘‘ It’s very 
hard to keep up interest in our society.” Isit? Well, 
again I say, ‘‘ rouse yourself !” 

I remember a bright little New England woman say- 
ing tu me last year: ‘‘Do you know, I attended our 
Branch meeting a year ago, and I was shocked as I 
heard reports read from this auxiliary and that mission 
circle. ‘Our meetings bave not been well attended, 


ten minutes ago the rain was pourimg down. The 
country 1s looking ita best, ‘‘ every prospect pleases,” 
and on every side we know of those who know the 
Truth, and love it. Such days of work we have in this 
cool weather—to-day mercury 79! It seems a little like 
‘* rousing one’s self” to get up at five o'clock, and, be- 
fore it gets light, take what they call ‘‘early tea,” and 
be ready to start for village-meeting five mornings in 
the week before o'clock. 


- THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


EPEND upon it, in the midst of all the science 

about the world and its ways, and all the igno-. 
rance of God and his greatness, the man or woman who 
can say, ‘‘ Thy will be doae,” with true heart forgiving 
us, is nearer the secret of things than the geologist or 
theologian.—[George Macdonald. | 

Love is heaven; faith is that which appreciates 
heaven.—|I*. W. Robertson. 

A holy man, who lives fu hab{tual communion with 
God, has a living influence on his generation.—[Goui- 
burn. 

The more God empties your hands of other works, 
the more you may know he has special work to give 
them.— [ Garrett. 

We never graduate {n religion; because the nearer 
we are to God, the mora we see there is to be learned.— 
[M. H. Seelye. 

As water runs down from the swelling hills, and 
flows together in the lowly vale, so grace flows not but 
into humble hearts.—{ Augustine. 

The heights of earthly promotion and glory lift us no 


and the interest has died out; we have not had a mis- | 


sionary to speak to us fora long time ;’ and, said one, 
‘Of course, under such circumstances we could not 
keep up the iaterest.’” 
still, I must do something, and I told them before next 
Branch meetiog I would visit every auxillary and | 
missionary circle, and I did.” I asked, ‘‘ How many 
society funerals did you attend on that tour?” ‘ Not 
one.” She “‘ roused herself,” and others were ‘‘ roused.” 

Now, to go back to that Saturday outing, Mrs. G. 
said, ‘‘I am so glad you have come at the right mo 
ment. Just come and give my women a five minutes’ 
talk.” I roused myse]f and went; after a half hour’s 
heart-to-heart talk, there were promises made. ‘‘ We'll 
try and attend all the meetings Will you _ be- 
gin next Wednesday ?” ‘ Yes.” So, I thought, we 
want to do that sort of work here at Tillipally, and on 
Sunday I told i::y women what those Christlan women 
promised to do, and before they left they sald, ‘* We, 

too, will go.” 

"t crossed the Atlantic with a lady who, on the last 
day we were together, said, ‘‘ Oh, dear, wouldn’t I like 
tobe you!” ‘‘ What for?” said I. ‘‘Oh, I could do so 


much, and people would love me and listen to me.” I 


said, ‘‘ Dear friend, just goto your Father and mine, 
and tell him about his mistakes.” ‘‘ But he never 
makes mistakes,” she sald, earnestly. ‘‘ Well, some- 
body bas made a mistake ; who ia it ?” Iasked. ‘‘I do 
not understand,” she replied. I ssid, ‘‘ Tae world 
ought to be full of love ; good ought to be done every 


day ; God’schildren, every one of them, ought to rejoice } 


in him, and not go about comparing friend with friend, 
nor themselves with their friends, but, ‘looking unto 
Jesus,’ rejoice that he has promised to be with us 
always.” She said, ‘‘I will remember that.” I do 
‘feel very strongly that if every Christian woman 
would ‘‘ ruuse herself” and meet the little possibilitles 
before her, she would do great things for the dear Mas- 
ter before she knew it. Do you agree to that state. 
ment ? Then, too, do it all asa privilege. God certainly 
does not need one of us; we are reminded of that fact 


when such thoroughly consecrated workers are called 


to ‘‘come up higher,” as our beloved Mrs. Ayres. Her 
beautiful home-life was an inspiration to all wives and 
mothers. The cheerful, loving way in which she went 
about our Father’s business every day was an inspira- 
tion to every Christian. She understood in the fullest 
sense the privilege of working for Christ; it was no 
duty to her, but a joyful privilege. I remember she 
once invited me to come and speak to her society, and | 
she mischtevously said, ‘‘ You know we need ‘stirring 
up.’” I caught her hand, and sald, ‘‘ Do you belfeve 
it is right for Christian women to say that?” ‘‘ No, I 
do not,” she answered. ‘‘I think we should rejoice 
that we are permitted to be co-workers with God, and 
just take hold cf all that we find to do.” I remember 
at the W. B. M. meeting at Providence seeing her look 
very tired, and telling her she was doing too much. 
She laughed in her own sweet way, and said, ‘‘I 
couldn’t do that: am just living up to my privileges, 
and hardly that.” She ‘‘ roused herself,” and others 
followed. What a wonderful woman she was! We talk 
of her almost every day. Iam sure she was an inspl- 
ration to me; I have met with a great loss in her death. 
As I look at her picture every day, so many thoughts 
come into mind, so true and noble, unselfish and sin 
cere as she was, an example to us all. Our doors a 


} windows stand a birds are singing now, though 


She said, ‘‘I could rot neoeli 


whit nearer heaven. It is easier to step there from the 
lowly vale of humiliation and sorrow.—| Poor. 

A devout Arab woman was asked in her last illness 
how she endured such suffering, and replied, 
who look upon God’s face do not feel his hand.” 

The stoutest difficulties, when overcome by grace 
divine, may be transformed into stepping-stones le@ding 
upward to the attainment of the perfect life.—| Alabama 
Baptist. 

A holy life spent in the service of God and 
munion with him is, without doubt, the most pleasant 
and comfortable life that any man can live ia this 
world.—[ Melancthon. 

There is more of power to sanctify, elevate, strengthen, 
and cheer in the word Jesus (Jebovah-Saviour) than in 
all the utterances of man since the world began.—[Dr. 
Charles Hodge. 

We must never undervalue any person. The work- 
man loves not that his wcrk should be despised in his 
presence. Now, God ts present everywhere, and every 
person is his work.—| De Sales. a 

Mystery is but another name for our ignorance j if 
we were omauiscient, all would be plain.— 
Edwards. 

A holy life has a voice. It speaks when the tongue Is 
silent, aud is either a constant attraction or a continual 
reproof.—[{Hinton. | 

A holy act strengthens “a + ine holiness. It isa 
seed of life growing into more life.—{ Robertson. | 

If a man is faithful to truth, truth will be faithful to 
him. He need have no fears. Hissuccess isa question 
of time.—[Professor Phelps. ¢ 

Character {n a preacher is the very force in the bow 
that launches the arrow. It is latent heat behind the 
words that gives them direction and the projectile force. 
—{Z M. Humphrey. 

Repenting tears are the joy of God and angels. 
Doves delight to be about the waters; and surely God’s 
Spirit (who once descended in the form of a dove) takes 
great delight in the tears of repentance-—[T. Watson. 

The fact is that, though we may 
after a higher course—after better self-control—we don’t 
make use enough of God inthe small matters of life. 
These, however small, have power to disturb us, and 
spoil our work. 

The archer who takes no preclse alm 1s not likely to 
kill any game_ ‘So 1s it with Gospel workers. A de fiutte 
aim is imperative. A scattering fire in the face of the 
enemy will win no batties, but % charge wiih fixed 
bayonets has seldom failed to overcome, and to gain the 
desired position. 

If men and women would only see it, they would find 
that we all want more of Christ in us. 
course, as all our Christian teachers tell us from Sunday 
to Sunday, a Christ for us ; but we need a Christ in us 
too. ‘* Learn of me,” he says, ‘‘forI am meek and 
lowly in heart, and ye eball find rest for your souls.” 
How cheerful we should be if we could remember and 
rest upon his cure for all our worrying anxietles— 
‘* Your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye have 
need of”—and If, as the memory of old sins comes back 
to play tyrant over our joys, we could believe his words, 
‘* Be of good cheer ; thy sins are forgiven thee; go in 


“I know there will be love in heaven ; so, whether 
ever find it here or not, I am sure! shall not mies it 


| utterly.” 


“They 
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To the Prudential Committee of A. B. C. F. M.: 
EAR BRETHREN,—The undersigned, corporate 
members of the A. B. C. F. M., resident in Wash- 
ington, D. C , were not able to be present at the meeting 
held in Des Moines, Iowa, last October, but have read 
the proceedings and the reported debates with care The 


‘action of the Board in recommending to the Prudentfal 


Committee ‘‘ to consider in difficult cases, turning upon 
the doctrinal views of candidates for the mission: ry 
service, the expediency of calling a counefl of the 
churches,” ‘‘to pass upon the theological soundness of 
the candidate,” with instruction to the Committee to re- 
port at the next annual meeting, meets our hearty 
approbation, so far as it goes. We also fully approve 
the subsequent action !n the case of Mr. Hume, which 
recommends that the Prudential Committee, ‘‘ at its ear- 
liest convenience, take up the case,” and ‘‘ seek to the 
utmost of its power an adjustment of its differences.” 
We have also notic:d with pleasure the offer of the 
United Church in New Haven, Conn., of which Mr. 
Hume is a member, to ald the Prudential Committee in 
calling a council to decide upon his doctrinal soundness, 

But now we bear that a policy of delay has been 
adopted, and that the ground fs taken that, as the Pru- 
dential Committee was instructed to report at the next 
annual meeting on the subject of counctlls, they are 
precluded from calling one in the case of Mr. Hume 
prior to that time. Several corporate members are also 
reported to have advised the Committee to that effect. 
If that be so, certain obvious considerations must have 
failed to receive due weight ; two of which we will 
indicate as briefly as may be. 

1. The resolution in the case of Mr. Hume was the 
latest action of the Board, and gave specific directions 
to the Prudential] Committee for its particular adjust- 
ment. In point of time, the efforts of the Committee 
were to be ‘‘at its earliest convenience ;” while as re- 
gards measures, theee were to be used ‘‘to the utmost of 
These directions are specific and exclusive, 


of a general policy for all cases. They are thus not to 


be interpreted, as to the mode of action or as to the 
time, by a resolution adopted at a previous session on 


quite another subject. They plainly authorize the 
Committee to take any practicable measure which might 
be helpful in adjusting the differences. This covers the 
calling of a council in this particular case, if deemed 
helpful. The Committee has often resorted to a coun- 
cil in other days, and thus it comes far within the direc- 
tion to use ‘‘ utmost powers,” and has the full authority 
of the Board as touching this specific case. 

2. Not only so, but we contend that even the injunc- 
tion, adopted at the previous session, to report at the 
next meeting of the Board on the expediency of a gen- 
eral policy as to councils, suggests rather than precludes 
a council in the particular case of Mr. Hume. For why 
need ‘‘the expediency” of such an instrumentality be 
simply guessed at, or be judged from imagination ? Why 
not argue from facts, if facts can be had? Why not 
refer to former practice ? Why not resort to a present 
experiment in the case of Mr. Hume to gain light as to 
what would or would not be expedient as a general 
policy ? In matters of datfly occurrence in which men 
seek to decide upon the expediency of a proposed 
method, it is common totry it first in a few test cases, 
Nothing throws more light than experiment. It might 
greatly ald the Prudential Committee in {ts report at the 
end of the year to be able to say that, under the specific 
instruction of the Board to go ‘‘to the utmost of its 
power” in settling Mr. Hume’s case, a council had been 
called, and had operated so satisfactorily that the Com- 
mittee was prepared to recommend its universal adop- 
tion. Or they might report in the opp»s{te direction if 
the experiment were unsatisfactory. Surely this would 
be common sense. 

We greatly deprecate the slightest appearance on the 
part of the Prudential Committee of making an unneces- 
sary delay in thecase of Mr. Hume, orof an unwillingness 
to resort to the natural method of our Congregational 
polity, when the Board offers itself as the agent of the 
Congregational churches in their foreign missionary 
work. Such an appearance would weak -n the infiu- 
ence of the Prudential Committee, and impair confi- 
dence in the Board itself. For the churches are prop- 
erly jealous of anything which seems to set aside the 
usages which guard their ecclesiastical principles and 
signify their fellowship. As various other brethren 
have thought it wise, in a matter of such public con- 
cern, to address you through the press, we follow their 
example. Wm W. Patron. 

E. WHITTLESEY. 

WASHINGTON, D.C., February 7, 1887. 


—The petitions presented to the New York Legisiature by 
Assemblyman Bacon, of Brooklyn, asking for legislative 
investigation of certain abuses in the city government, were 
signed by the following clergymen: The Rev. T. L. Cuyler, 
the Rev. George E. Reed, the Rev. J. F. {Reaper aeons: the Rev. 


E. P. — 


ROFESSOR JUDSON SMITH, in his address 


before the students of Yale Theological Seminary, 
says of the Andover heresy : ‘‘ This belief is not held in 
a single Congregational church in the United States.” 
The ‘‘ Independent” indorses this statement in an 
editorial, and adds: ‘‘ We affirm that there is not a 
single Baptist, Methodist, Episcopal, or other evangel- 
ical church in America which believes in these ‘ views’ 
and mere ‘speculations.’” Had these men been a little 
better acquainted with New England Congregational 
churches, especially those of Maine, they would not have 
been so positive. No careful observer can fail to see 
that there is a steady advance, all along the line, in the 


direction of a broader and fuller view of probation— 


views which appear either in direct and open assertion 
or in silent acquiescence tothis movement. And this is 
true to a much greater extent among Baptist, Methodiet, 
Episcopal, and all other evangelical churches than 
these men sre aware of, at least in this section of the 


country. It may be truethat no churches have adopted . 


this new view into their creeds—that is not the course 
this tendency is taking. It is also true that confessions 


of faith are rapidly falling into disuse in the admission 


of members to our churches, or, if used, those features 
which teach the eternal punishment of all who do not 
know Christ asa Saviour in this world are studiously 
avoided. The effect of progressive thought is hinted at 
here in the crumbling and disuse of creeds. 
as I have no doubt it will, to the point of making creeds, 
then the new view will finda placeinthem. At present 
old statements of belief, which have long held their 
place in the churches, are giving way to no creed or the 
adoption of the Apostles’ Creed. The tearing down 
process is active now. It will be seen, therefore, that 
the old creeds of Congregational churches do not now 
represent Congregationalism. A large number of these 
creeds consist of Scripture quotations and references. 
Such creeds may be said to keep pace with the times, 
and are not objectionable so Jong as they are not accom- 
panied by interpretations, because they depend upon the 
advanced scholarship of the day for their meaning. 
The above statement is not applicabie to the Methodist 
Church, however, which has a well-defined statement of 
doctrinal belief. But here the creed does not represent 
the view of a large proportion of its lay membership, 


and not all of its ministers. My experience among this. 


people has been quite extensive, and while I by no 
means presume to speak for them, I may say that the 
tendency even here is toward a more liberal interpreta- 
tion of Scripture concerning the eternal punishment of 
the heathen who die without the Gospel. Still more 
freedom is allowed by the Episcopal Church, many of 
whose ministers strongly lean toward progressive thought 
in religious doctrine. This change and advance, how- 
ever, is more marked among Congregational churches, 
and more prominent among the laity than the clergy. 
This fact is significant. Let the minister try to dogma- 
tize upon the doctrine of eternal punishment, and you 
hear at once murmurings which say, ‘‘ That man has 
done all the good he can dohere. It is time for him 
to go. ” 

The new movement is not a result of teaching by 
professors, nor of preaching by pastors. It is the 
demand of the people, who in some mysterious way are 
usually ahead of their ministers in all movements of 
thought. What Andover is trying to do—whether con- 
sciously or unconsciously matters little—is to put this 
undercurrent of thought and feeling into expressions 
that shal! bring it to the intellectual life ofthe time. Its 
teachers are not forcing their views upon the churches. 
They are not even leadingthe churches. Their intent is 
io interpret and define the consciousness of the day on 
Christian belief. 
isters are called and settled who believe the doctrine of 
extended probation for all who have not had ample op- 
portunity to know Christ in this world ; and, further, who 
define ‘‘ample opportunity” as covering au intelligent 
comprehension of the meaning of the Gospel—making 
the number who have not had such opportunity large. 
I have in mind a council composed of the leading Con- 
gregational churches in Maine, which ordained a min- 
ister in whose statement of belief occurred passages 
strongly favoring the present tendency in Christian 
belief. An: this council ordained, notwithstanding the 
fact that a prominent deacon in a neighboring church 
had previously taken the trouble to send to the churckes 
likely to sit on the council the report that the man to be 
ordained was Unitarian. This not only prejudiced 
some, but brougnt all with preconceived opinions, and 
prepared some of the more conservative men to find 
signs of heresy where there were none. There were 
protests, to be sure; but the progressive element was in 
the majority largely. This council) fairly represents 
the councils of Maine. But the ministerial associations 
are revising their creeds. The young men of the con- 
ferences refuse to sign them; and revision in every 
instance means more freedom of thought. The churches 


If it come, 


It will be found, moreover, that min- 
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This condition certainly points to a conclusion 
quite the opposite of that quoted from Professor Smith 
and the ‘‘ Independent.” Churches do not call men to 
teach them doctrines they do not believe; and if some 
strong, independent church should call a minister 
whose views were obnoxious to the other churches, the 
council would refuse to install him. That nothing of | 
the kind has occurred, while many of our preachers — 
hold the new views, is conclusive evidence -_™ the 
churches also hold it. 


AMERICAN DISESTABLISHMENT. 


CORRESPONDENT of the London ‘ News” 

tells, as follows, the story of the elimination of 
the idea of Church Establishment from American polit. 
ical institutions : 

‘Your excellent article on Lord Selborne’s book in 
defense of the English Church Establishment contains — 
one error, the correction of which may serve to 
strengthen the argument which you have ably main- 
tained. It is contained in the following passage : ‘If 
the United States had thought an establishment a good 
thing, they would have imported it with other British | 
institutions. That they did not import it is proof pre- 
sumptive, at least, that from the first they thought it 
wasabadcne.’ The facts really are: That the found- 
ers of the United States did import, or had forced upon 
them, the idea of a church establishment ; that it was 
adopted in various forms ; and that, after finding all 
the forms bad, the American people abandoned the 
idea, and eliminated it from their political institutions. 
It is true that the Federal Government has never inter. 
fered with religion, and is forbidden to do so by the 
articles of the Constitution. But the several States were 
left free to take their own course {in the matter. Vir- 
giola was planted by members of the Church of Eng- 
land, and their charter established the religion of that 
Church, and bound every immigrant to be a conformist, 
and subsequently laws were passed for the formation of 
parishes and the maintenance of the clergy. Maryland, 
which was settled by Roman Catholics, was founded on 
the basis of toleration, and for fifty years was without 
an establishment. After the revolution of 1688, how- 
ever, Protestant Episcopacy was established, and eccle- 
siastical taxation was instituted. In South Carolina at 
first no preference was shown to any sect; but after- 
ward, and by a majority of only one, the Representative 
Assembly disfranchised al] but Episcopalians, and 
established the Church of England; and though that 
decision was annulled on appeal to the English House 
of Lords, that Church nevertheless continued to be 
established. In North Carolina, also, a churca estab- 
lishment was forced on the inhabitants; but, as the 
population was a medley of all denominations, it never 
became more than a name. In New York the Dutch 
kept Church and State apart; but afterward English 
Governors contrived to unite them, and, of course, in 
favor of Episcopacy. The States of New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, and Georgia either never had church 
establishments or the establishments were never in full 
operation. It will surprise some people to know that 
even Congregationalism—or, as {t was there commonly 
called, Presbyterianism—became, in fact, established in 
the New England States. There was the one meeting- 
house and the one minister in every village. Every 
householder was taxed for the support of public wor- 
ship ; and if he failed to appear at meeting on Sunday, 
it was the minister's duty to call on Monday to know 
‘the reason why.’ No dissent was permitted ; and if a 
meeting of Methodists and Baptists was announced, the 
Congregational minister had only to put on his cocked 
hat, and march through the village, with his gold- 
headed cane in his hand, and leave his prohibition at 
every house, in order to prevent the attendance of his 
parishioners. Thus three systems have been in opera. 


tion in the United States—no establishment, established 
Episcopalfanism, and established Congregationalism. 


The history of the events which led to the abolition of 
the second and third in favor of the first of these sys- 

tems is a deeply interesting one, but too long to tell in 
your columns. Intolerance, persecution, corruption, 

and inefficiency in the established bodies led to confilcts 
more or less lengthy, which ended in disestabliahment— 
the Congregationalists not being disestablished until so 
late a period as 1831. And ever since that time, from 
the Oregon Mountains to the Gulf of Mexico, voluntary- 
ism and religious equality have everywhere prevailed. 
That is surely a perfect answer to those who contend 
that religious equality is but a visicnary idea, which 
cannot possibly be realized ; seeing that its advocates 
ask for no more and no less in the mother country than 
already exists in the great transatlantic nation which is 
proud to own its British origin.” 


—Bishop Mallalieu, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, — 
has set out to raise an. a fund tor New Orleans 


University. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION 


_ WHY INCORRECT ? 


T doesn’t matter so much to have Mr. Beecher—where 
he is known—write such a misrepresentation as this: j — 
**There being at Andover Theological Seminary certain pro- 
fessors who are inclined to cast a ray of hope upon the lost in 
the world to come, the rigorous and righteous holders of the 
dogma of eternal suffering declare that the professors shall 
resign their professorships, or renounce the heresy of believing 
in any form of future probation.”’ 
But when it comes to reprinting such stuff from him in the 
religious papers of London, as being a fair statement of 
what has been going on on this side of the sea, it begins to 
look 2 good deal as if that gentleman would do well to study 
the Ninth Commandment.’’—[Congregationalist. 

It is curfous to how much. misunderstanding this 
friendly suit has given rise. We should have thought 
that Mr. Beecher had very felicitously described the 
issue in the Andover case. Will not our esteemed con- 

temporary point out wherein {t is incorrect ? 


TRAINED NURSES FOR THE SICK POOR. 


T the present time the services of a trained nurse 
A are a luxury which only the rich can afford. In 
spite of the fact that only two years of schooling are 
necessary before graduation, a graduate nurse is able 
to command from twenty to twenty-five dollars a week. 
The smallness of the expense necessary for the training 
of a nurse, and the need of their services which is felt 
among the middle and poorer classes. have suggested 
to Mrs. Cornelius DuBois to provide a fund for sending 
tralned nurses to the deserving poor. 

The City Missions employ a few nurses, who visit a 
dozen or more patients during the day ; consequently 
they can zive but a short time to each patient ; and 
they do not go out at night. It is therefore evident 
that there must be many cases wheao this attendance is 
~{nsufficient, and a nurse is needed to stay throughout 
the day, and to alternate with a night nurse, thus 
enabling the parent or parents to continue their dally 
labor, and in that way support their familfes, 

There is a Training-School for Nurses already estab- 
lished at 163 East Thirty-sixth Street, under the care shia 
Dr. Julia McNutt. 

The course of training in this School covers two 
years: one year in the Hospital, where bedside instruc- 
tion is given by resident and attending physicians, with 
lectures and demonstrations at the Home in the even- 
ings; the other year the nurse being sent to special 
cases either among the rich or poor. Mrs. DuBois 
proposes to avail herself of the advantages of this 
Training-School by taking pupil nurses in rotation four 
months each, who have had six months’ experience in 
hospital work. 

Circulars have been sent asking that subscriptions 
be forwarded to Mrs. DuBols, 145 East Twenty-first 
Street, New York City. Several minor subscriptions, 
and one of $1,000 from Mrs. Cornelius Vanderbilt, have 
already been received. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Hditors will be glad to receive items of news for these columna, } 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—The fiftieth anniversary of the ordination of the Rev. 
Cyrus A. Bartol, D.D., over the West Unitarian Church, 
Boston, will occur on March 1. This is also the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the organization of the 
church. 

—There is now pending before the Connecticut Legislature 
a bil) the object of which is to effect a complete change 
in the organization of Congregational church corporations. 
It provides for the incorporation of the churches—not the 
societies—as bodies politic and-.corporate, if a two-thirds 
vote of the adult members present at a meeting of a church 
vote to be so organized. This provision places the churches 
in full possession of the powers held by ordinary corpora- 
tions. A hearing was had before a committee last week, 
many prominent Congregational clergymen and laymen tak- 
ing part in the discussion. 

—The centennial anniversary of the organization of the 
South Congregational Church of Concord, N. H., was 
observed on February 6, the sermon being preached by the 
Rey. 8. R. Dennen, D.D., of Concord, Mass. 

—The committee appointed by the Congregational church 
of Munson, Mass., to investigate a charge that the pastor, 
the Rev. Mr. Byington, had violated an engagement of 
marriage have rendered a report in which they declare that 
‘** Mr. Byington has acted with entire truthfulness and has 
been controlled by a high sense of honor.’’ 

—The first annual convention of the societies of Christian 
Endeavor of Western Massachusetts was held in the First 
Congregational Church of Northampton on February 2. 
The Rev. F. E. Clark, the founder of the association, was 
present, and gave many practical suggestions as to organiza- 
tion and work. Addresses were also made by Mayor Fos- 
dick, of Fitchburg, by the Rev. Michael Burnham, Mrs. 
John Almquist, and others. 

—At the meeting of the Hampden (Mass.) Association of 
Congregational Ministers held at Springfield on Tuesday of 
last week, President Seelye, of Smith College, spoke upon the 
value of the higher criticism. At the Franklin Association 
of Ministers held at Greenfield on the same day a paper was 
read by the Rev. Mr. Loomis on the general subject of pro- 
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—The Rev. Charles Parkhurst, of Dover, N. H., has just 
completed the annual course of lectures on the ‘‘ Evidences 
of Christianity’’ at Lasell Seminary, Auburndale, Mass. 

—Mr. George Wheaton Angell, who died in Providence 
lately, bequeathed property to the American Board of 
Foreign Missions worth about $15,000. 

—At the annual meeting of the Franklin Street Congre- 
gational Church of Manchester, Mass., of which Professor 
Wm. J. Tucker was formerly pastor, the Andover contro- 
versy was considered. Judge Cross eulogized Professor 
Tucker, and offered a resolution ‘‘that no test of fitness 
should be applied to the missionary on foreign shores 
which is not also applied to the preacher of the Gos} el at 
home ; and that a violation of this principle is an offense 
against the true Christian liberty.’’ The resolution was 
unanimously passed, as weil as one denying the right of an 
administrative body, the Pradential Committee of the 
American Board, to pass judgment on theological ques- 
tions, 

MIDDLE STATES, 

——On Monday evening of this week an address was deliv- 
ered at the First Presbyterian Church of this city by Dr. 
Francis L. Patton, of the Princeton Seminary, commemora- 
tive of the late Dr. Archibald Alexander Hodge. 

—The ordination of Mr. A. C. Armstrong, Jr., regarding 
whose examination on theological opinions we have already 
spoken, was conducted by the Presbytery of New York 
City in the Fourteenth Street Church on February 8. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. W. M. Taylor, D.D. 

—A general missionary conference of the New York 
Classis of the Reformed Church was held in the Collegiate 
Church on Thursday last. At the general meeting in the even- 
ing addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. Jacob Cham- 
berlain, who is about to return to his missionary work in 


-| India, and the Rey. Dr. Josiah Strong, author of ‘** Our 


Country.”’ 

—At a dinner of the Martin Luther Society, which took 
place on February 8, in New York City, the Rev. Dr. J. G. 
Morris gave some facts about ‘**The Lutheran Churco in 
America,’’ which had in the United States, when he entered 
the micistry, fifty-five years ago, 250 ministers and has now 
4,000 ; then it was far down the numer‘cal list; now it is 
the third largest in the country, to say nothing of the 149 
Lutheran Church papers and fifty-two orphan asylums and 
scores of schools and colleges, all started in his time. 

—The labors of Mr. Ira D. Sankey and the Rev. W. W. 
Clark, of Staten Island, at Albany have resulted in rapidly 
increasing interest during the last two weeks. Their closing 
services at the First Reform:d Church, Friday last, were 
crowded. It is believed that the religious interest will con- 
tinue to increase. 

—A church census of Troy was taken last week Sunday 
by the reporters of the “‘ Times.”’ It was found that on that 
special morning 30,000 of the population attended church. 


Of this number the very large proportion of 21,116 were: 


Roman Catholics; 1,965 were Presbyterians ; 1,484 were 
Methodists ; 1,215 were Episcopalians ; 1,045 were Baptists ; 
110 were Universalists, and 85 Unitarians. Those present 
at a few of the churches were estimated only. 

—Mrs. Van Cott, the evangelist, has begun a month of 
revival work in St. Luke’s Methodist Charch, Brooklyn. 

—The Rev. George F Pentecost, in resuming his evangel- 
istic work, has chosen Norwich, N. Y., as the place in which 
to begin the renewal of his old work. 

—At the First Union Presbyterian Church of New York 
the pastor, the Rev. Wilbur F. Crafts, on a recent Sunday 
received forty persons into membership, twenty-three being 
on confession. 

—At a conference of the sect known as the Mennonite 
Brethren in Christ, held at Reading, Pa., last week, a vote 
was passed that preachers be prohibited from riding on 
railroads on Sundays. One minister declared that he walked 
eighteen miles every Sunday. 

—At the Philadelphia Conference of the Evangelical Lu- 
theran Synod in that city last week the use of fermented 
wine at the sacrament was discussed. The Conference, 
while approving of the use of unfermented wine, decided 
that the fermented article is preferable, exvept in cases where 
it is likely to stimulate thirst for liquor. 

—Young People’s Christian Associations throughout this 
State are changing their titles to Societies of Christian En- 
deavor, so as to become affiliated with the State and National 
organizations of that name. 

—At the dinner of the New York Universalist Clab, 
Wednesday evening of last week, being the sixteenth meet- 
ing of the society for the promulgation of Universalist doc- 


| trines, the Rev. Edwin C. Bolles, of Salem, Mass., made the 


principal address on the topic of the evening, *‘ The Missing 
Link.’”’ 
WEST AND SOUTH. 

—In Chicago Dr. Withrow was formally installed pastor 
of the Third Presbyterian Church on February 9, the instal- 
lation having been postponed in order that Dr. Kittredge, 
now of New York, could be present. The sermon was 
preached by Dr. Kittredge, who said, among other things : 
‘‘The idea of a limited atonement is antagonistic to every 
idea of the Bible. Some churches are merely ecclesiastical, 
some only doctrinal, and while they are quarreling over 
creeds, sinners are going down to perdition. I have come 
one thousand miles to ask that the word ‘come’ be woven 
into the warp and woof of life.’’ The charge to the people 
was given by Dr. Marquis, of the McCormick Seminary, and 
the address ot welcome was made by Dr. Noble, of the 
Union Park Church. 

—At Des Moines, Iowa, on February 8, interesting services 
were held at the ordination of two Persian students named 
Serzius Van Moses and Oshana Van Jesus, who, after a 
brief preaching tour through this country, will go to Te- 
heran, Persia, in eharge of the Christian mission. 

—The First Congregational Church of Springfield, LL, 


observed the twentieth anniversary of its organization by 
the rededication, on February 6, of its church edifice, which 
has been greatly enlarged and improved. The dedicatory 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. J. G. Merrill, of St. 
Louis. 

—The Arkansas Legislature has passed a bill repealing 
the law punishing for engaging in secular pursuits on Sun- 
day those who religiously observe one day each week as 
Sabbath. Under the existing law there have been numer- 
ous prosecutions of Second Adventists for working on Sun- 


da 

he Ministers’ Institute of the Florida Chautauqua (De 
Funiak Springs) opens on February 24 and closes on March 
30. The various lectures and discussions on theological 
and ministerial topics will be conducted by clergymen of 
note in several denominations. 

—An Indian pupil of the Hampton ( Va.) Institute was 
baptized recently in St. John’s Church at that place, by the 
rector, the Rev. J. J. Gravatt. Two of the witnesses were 
Indians; ‘‘ The first infant baptism administered among 
Indians,’ says the ‘‘Churchman,”’ ‘‘is thought to have 
taken place in that parish, which was organized about the 
year 1658.”’ 

—In all the Catholic churches of “Wilmington, Del., the 
- pastors last Sunday read a pastoral of Bishop Curtis for- 
bidding balls given with the intention of raising money for 
religious purposes, or the holding of picnica, fairs, excur- 
sions, or entertaininents of any kind for the benefit of any- 
thing religious or charitable without the as: Sie and con- 
sent of the Bishop. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—N. Y. Moore, of Winsted, Conn., has been called to Bath, 

—8. W. Eddy, of Beverly, Mass., has resigned. 

—W.A. Thomas, of Conway, Mass., has been re- engaged as 
pastor, having previously served the church for a year 

—8.B Cooper was recently ordained in West Pittston, Pa. 

—H_ P. Lamprey, of Acworth, N. H., has resigned. 

—W. V. W. Davis, formerly of the Euclid Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Cleveland, Obio, has now definitely accepted the call 
from the Unton Chur::h of Worcester, Mass. 

—A.. Kay, of Arcade, N. Y., has been called to Grand Haven, 
Mich. 

—H. N. Hoyt was recently installed over the church at Vak 
Park, Ill. 

—C. 8. Brooks, of the Second Church, Putnam, Conn., bas 
resigned. 

—Frank Bloomfield was ordained at West Branch, Mich., 
recently. 

—(C. E. Burns, of Auburn, N. Y., accepts a call to Stanton, 
Mich. 

—W-. Warren, of Springfield, Ohio, has been called to the 
Central Church, Cincinnati. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


, —Charles W. Baird, D.D., pastor of the church at Rye, N. Y., 
and a prominent clergyman of the denomination, as well as an 
author of note, died in Kyeon February 10. Dr. Baird was perhaps 


gration to America.”” He had been the pastor of the church at 
Rye since 1861. 

—Charles Wadsworth, Jr., of the North Broad Church in Phil- 
adelphia, has received a cali from the Plymouth Church of Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

—J. P. Wright, of Prairle Home, Ill., has aceepted a call to 
Robinson and adjacent towns. 

—George Elliott was installed over the church at Buffalo Rua, 
Pa , on January 25. 

—George Locker, the first,German Presbyterian pastor in 
Philadel phia, died in that city recently. 

—F. E. Miller, of Easton, Pa., has resigned. 
—A.V. V. Raymond, of the Reformed Chu 
N. J., has accepted a call tothe Fourth Church ( 

Albany, N. Y. 

—W. M. Sloan, of Corry, Pa., has resigned, and has acoepted a 

call to Paris, 


of Plain field, 
sbyterian) of 


EPISCOPAL, 


—The Right Rev William Mercer Green, D.D., for forty years 
-Bishop of the Miss'ssippi diocese, died in Sewannee, Tenn., on 
February 13. 

—Thomas A. Tidball, rector of St. Paul’s Church. Camden, 
N. J., bas been elected rector of Christ Church, Winchester, Va. 

—Samuel Vrieland Berry, a colored clergyman, died on Feb- 
-Truary 7, in tbiscity He had been an active worker among the 
“eolored people of this city since his ordination in 1838. 

—William Boardman, of Trinity Church, Roslyn, L. L, bas 
accepted a call to New York City. 

—O:; lando F.. Starkey died in Stonington, Conn., recently. 

—J.S. B. Barry, T. B Townsend, and W. C. DeWitt were 
ordained in Chicago recently. 


BAPTIST, 


—W.S. Packer, of the Free Baptist Church, Alton, N. H., has 
resigned. 

—D. d. F. Smith, of Mount Holly, N. J., died suddenly on Feb- 
ruary 11. 

—Clarence Wilston was Installed as eee of the Hanover 
Street Church of Philadelphia on February 7. 

—E. C. Owen, of Oakland, Me., has received a call to seman 
N. H. 

—F. B. Joy, of Three Rivers, Mass., has resigned. 

—Albert Leach, of West Camden, Me., has resigned. 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—Edward B. Payne was installed as pastor of the First Unt- 
' tarian Church of Leominster, Mass., February 2. 

—John C. Mitchell, formerly a Congregationalist, has been 
received as a Unitarian minister by the Committee on Fellow- 
ship of that church. | 

—Thomas Goodman, of Charleston, Ill.. who preached the 
funeral sermon over the remains of Thomas Lincoln, father of 
Abraham Lincoln, died on February 5. at an old age, 

—William H. Ferris, D.D. (Methodist), died at Matteawan, 
N. Y., on February 10, of heart disease. 


man, died in Thorndale, Pa., on February 5. 


best known asthe author of ‘‘ A History of the Huguenot Emi- « 


—Jobn Chandler Gregg, D.D., a prominent Methodist clergy-— 
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Books AND UTHORS. 


ETCHING IN AMERICA.’ 


Ten years ago etching in America hardly existed. 
The art wasindulged in by but faw—dquietly, almost 
secretly, for their own gratification. To-day several 
books on etching Include accounts of American etchers 
and their works, besides the little volume which forms 
the text of this notice, and which deals exclusively with 
the art in ourowncountry. Every holiday season sees 
gift-books of etchings placed upon the market. It is 
now rare to enter a drawing-room which is not deco- 
rated with one or more etcbiogs. The Christmas card 
may be etched, and even the enterprising soap manufact- 
urer puts out his etching as an inducement to buyers. 

The history of the earlier existence of etching as an art 
in America, 2s we!! as of {ts sudden popularity, 1s well 
detailed by Mr. Hiichcock. He has looked up what 
might be called the prehistoric period of painter-etching 
in the country, and finds Wright’s portrait of Wash- 
ington, which was based upon a stolen sketch made in 
church, to be one of the earliest, if not, indeed, the ear- 
liest example. He then takes us through the long 
period when one and another artist or engraver experl- 
mented in etching or made it accessory to some other 
method of work, and when al] kinds of drawing—from 
pen-and-ink to lithography—which were manifestly 
made up of lines were grouped together under the erro- 
neous name of etching, up to the time (1865-6) when the 
visit of Cadart to this country aroused in the minds 
of a small group of artists something of the enthusiasm 
which he had already awakened in Paris. But even 
this beginning was ineffectua), and another decade was 
passed before any considerable interest was felt in pro. 
fessional circles. 

But to follow Mr. Hitchcock through all this would be 
to rewrite what he has so excellently told. He brings bis 
story to the present time, giving lists of etchers and 
of collections, together with brief suggestions as to 
the peculiarities of method affected by many of the 
American etchers now before the public. All that he 
has done he has done well, but to our mind the book 
will prove most valuable by reason of its last third, 
which is devoted to a consideration of the different 
kinds of etching, in the large sense, and of the tenden- 
cles of the art to-day as manifested in America. To 
what Mr. Hitchcock has to say on these points we yield 
a ready assent, and we would, if we could, make it even 
more emphatic. 

A few years ago one of the best-known dealers in 
works of art in this clty, who is also one of the most 
intelligent lovers and successful collectors of etchings in 
the country, sald to the writer : ‘“‘ Etching {s a beautiful 
art, but it can never become popular: it is too intensely 
artistic.” In saying this he was not mistaken ; he was 
entirely right. ‘‘ But how,” some one may ask, “‘ rec- 
oncile this with the ‘ boom’ in etching one sees on every 
side?” The gentleman quoted spoke of the sort of etch- 
ings he and all true lovers of the art most value ; but 
such prints have little sale and a faint message to the 
public that thinks itself fond of etching. 

The misunderstanding arises thus: Anything fs an 
etching which is printed from a plate that has been en 
graved by the corrosive action of acids or other cheml- 
cal reagents, or, in other words, a plate into which lines 
have been eaten, rather than cut witha tool. If this 
broad meaning is adhered to, there is a very wide range 
possible to etchings. A distinguished gentleman, now 
deceased, used to humorously claim to be an etcher 
because he had once corroded his name upon the collar 
of his dog. He, of course, simply jested, but he was, 
after all, scarcely less an artist than many persons who 
masquerade as etchers, and whose works find a ready 
sale. 

Etching, in its pictorial sense, is generally divided into 
reproductive and free-hand. MReproduetive etching 
may or may not be elaborate, according to the picture 
or design it alms to reproduce, but in any case {t cannot 
be free, because it must adhere to a previously set model. 
The best reproductive etching differs only in method 
from the best engraving; both translate as best they 
may into line a picture made in some other way. The 
engraver may lose sight of this primary purpoee, and lay 
strees rather upon the mechanical regularlty of his work ; 
the etcher may likewise lose himself in tricks of tech- 
nique, good or bad, forgetting what he had undertaken 
to do. For the best work, whether with burin or needle, 
the translator must have enough of artistic sympathy to 
understand his subject, enough technical skill to express 
or to suggest its peculflarities by the varying strength, 
direction, or kind of line. This skill must be the result 
of long training. It is entirely independent of artistic 
skill. One person may have both, but the possession of 
the latter in no way implies the former. 

Free-hand etching is entirely different ; the two kinds 


1 Etching in America. With Lists of American Etchers and 
Notable Collections of Prints. By J. R. W Hitchcock. (New 
York; White, Stokes & Allen.) 


have nothing in common but the technical method of 


getting the lines into the plate. The free hand etcher, 
whether he draws from nature or from a previously pre- 


pared design, does not seek to reproduce, but to inter. 


pret. The reproduction must never be so closely 
pressed as to destroy spontanelty of work. If the etcher 
possess the technical skill of the engraving etcher, he has 


an immense advantage, if he does not allow his tech: 


nique to dominate him, Sucha one etches as a great 
musician who also isa great performer may play ; the 
touch serves to tell you bis emotion, and not simply to 
say, ‘‘I have practiced this plece for so long.” But if 
the free-hand etcher has not such skill ? If he has artistic 


feeling, and understanding!y strives to express it, the 


result can never be without interest. Greater or less ft 
will be according as the feeling is great or its express{on 
adequate. Asarule, feeling is best made manifest by 
the most direct forms of expression, and this remains 
true of etching. The artist-ctcher puts forth his mean- 
ing as quickly as he can—subtlety he cannot stay for. 
If his feeling is strong, he may be even brusque in its 
utterance ; but straight to the point he must go. 

Now, it will be seen that efther reproductive or free- 
hand eiching may be great in its way. Reproductive 
etching is great in j ist the same way that other kinds of 
engraving are great: great from the sutj:ct translated, 


great in sympathetic translati-n, and great in techuvical 


excellence—that is, adaptation of means to the end. 


E.ching has something of advantage over burin-work 


in that the needle gives a wider range cf technical 
methods; it has something of a dleadvantage (except, 


haps, in hands of the greatest adepts) in certalaty of 


result. But, at its best, reproduciive etching is marvel- 
ously euggestive of original work ; and if this be noble, 
the reproduction is likewlse noble. 


Free-hand etching, on the other hand, has {ts value. 


just so far as {t expresses clearly the artist’s thought or 
feeling, and takes its rank in the scale of merit in pro- 
portion to the dignity of that thought or intensity of that 
feeling. The two styles of etching will appeal to differ- 
ent tastes, but both are good art. He who loves artistic 
expression in its intensity will choose the free-hand work. 


He will have, among modern etchers, for his heroes 
Whistler and Haden, Meryon snd Gravesand, Lalanne 


and Appian. He who values technical skill, and the 
ability to put into black and white the suggestion of 
richness of color and brilllancy of light, will find satis- 
faction in Unger, in Fiameng, in Rajon, whose dc x‘erity 
seems to have nearly reached the limits of possibility. 

Now, etching—original etching, that is=—in proportion 
as it is good, demands for its appreciation either artistic 
knowledge or such culiivation as can promptly under- 
stand artistic meaning. Such knowledge, such culture, 
is not, and probably\never can be, general, and there- 
fore etching, in this sense, never can be popular. 


Appreciation of reproductive etching in its best sense 


may be more general, but can only come with a cultiva- 


Alon that enjoys the best pictures, and which can under. 
stand the translation of one metbod of artist'c expression 


into another. This degree of cultivation is at present 


also far from general, and the best etching is far from } 


popular. 
But what, then, does this abundant sale of etch- 


ings just pow mean? The movement began with those 
who really did care for etchings, and spread to thoze who 
sincerely wish to understand them. These latter, buy- 
ing somewhat promiscuously, paying dearly for their 
knowledge perhaps, have become also sincere lovers of 
the art. Such buyers are scattered throughout the coun- 
try, and they will remain, when the tide of fashion has 
ebbed, the richer in their artistic culture for their expe- 
rience. But followingall these is the multitude of those 
who buy etchings because they somehow think it ‘‘the 
thing todo.” ‘‘ Something to hang on the wall” they 
must have ; they have heard that the tea-trade chromo 
is not high art, and that line engraving is out of date, 
and that etching rules the taste just now. So etchings 
they buy; but without diicrimination. They have 
two rules. The print must be big enough to assert 
itself, and it must be sufficiently anecdot'cal and 
inartistic to be comprehensible to them. It is not 
strange, therefore, that many choose their prints 
much as @ servant chooses a cotton fabric which at 
first glance resembles her mistress’s silk, rather than 
some really good but unpretending material. If, having 
secured prints to their satisfaction, they can get them 
inclosediin frames of the showy-decorative kind, their 
happiness is complete. 

Now, this tendency cannot bs resisted. The honest 
dealer must recognize it, and work in as he can nowand 
then a really good print which may prove an educator to 
the buyer of trash. But the shops are full of worthless 
prints which must be kept to meet the demands of trade. 
Large, pretentious things ; feeble designs rendered into 
meaningless masses of scratchy lines ; devold of thought, 
puerile in drawing, innocent of suggestion of color, and 
utterly confusing as to effect. Yet we are assured by 
the dealers that these cell readily, while the works of 


men who have given a good name abroad to American | 
[etchings accumulate dust upon the walls. 


But all this is no reason for discouragement. The 
**crazs” will go. Sound etchinz will remain. In the 
past decade too many good etchers have been developed 
in America for the art to be speedily let die. Out of the 
group of skiliful reproductive etchers we may, without 
disparagement to others, mention Mr. Schoff, of Boston ; 
Mr. Smillle, of New York; and Mr. Ferris, of Pailadel- 
phia, as doers of admirable work. Of original etchers 
America has produced very many who have the fresh 
and immediate way of telling their tilings which is the 
charm of free-hand etching. Such are Boeher, Gifford, 
Parrish, Pennell, and Platt. If the fashion for large 
etched pictures for house-furnishing purposes shall die, 
80 much the better for etching. Then the etcher who 
loves his art for itse)f will etch when ‘‘ the spirit moves” 
him, and the outcome will be worthy of the artist and 
of his small but appreciative public. : 


RECOLLECTIONS OF FIFTY YEARS.’ 


The late Abraham Hayward, who dled a little over 
three years ago, was for fifty years a figure in the 
world of English polltics and literature prominent, 
though far from commanding. To the outer world 
he was never famous as a leader or office-holder ; but to 
a very large number of the men actually io control in 
politics and foreign relations Mr. Hayward was for 
ye.rs a trusted confidant and associate. In literature his 
highest achievement was his translation of Goethe's 
** Faust,” which Carlyle declared the best of the nine- 
teen translations existing at the time {t was put forth. 
Hayward also did excellent work for the ‘‘ Q iarterly 
Review ” and other periodicals, edited the Hterary re- 
mains of Mrs. Thrale, the fri nd of Dr. Johnson, snd 
published, we believe, one or ‘more volumes of essays 
and reviews. In politics he was, as the editor of these 
letters well says, ‘‘a connecting link ” between Eagland 
and other nations, because of his very large acquaintance 
with foreign statesmen ani writers, and their confidence — 
in his judgment and discretion. He was a warm and 
trusted friend of Lord Palmerston, and, after his death, 
of Mr. Gladstone. The letters are therefore particularly 
valuable as giving an inside view of the polltical history 
of England from 1850 down. The letters written in the 
fifteen years preceding this are more generally devoted 
to matters connected with literature and society, giving 
‘“‘a brilliant tableau of wits, beauties, statesmen, and 
men of pleasure about town.” The volumes appear to 
bave been well edited by Mr. Carlisle, though certainly 
for the benefit of the general reader a more ruthless 
hand in excision and compression would have {mproved 
the work. Some {dea of the character of Mr. Hayward’s 
correspondence may be derived from the fact that it 
includes letters to and from Thackeray, Thiers, the 
Duke of Newcastle, Palmerston, Gladstone, Lady Bles- 
sington, Count d’Orsay, the Duc d’Aumale, Caroline 
Norton, Bulwer Lytton, the Grimm brothers, Theodore 
Hook, Louis Napoleon, Sydney Smith, and very many 
others. Asa rule, the letters to Mr. Hayward are more 
gossipy and entertaining than those he wrote himself. | 

An olla podrida of bits of criticism, anecdotes, and 
characteristic sayings culled here and there in a desul- 
tory. way from these volumes may have some interest. 
In 1850 Mr. Hayward showed that even a clever poli- 
ticlan may err in judgment, by wri.ing: ‘‘ Disraeli very 
nearly, if not quite, forgotten. How soon one of 
these puffed-up reputations goes down!” He met the 
Countess Guiccioli in Geneva, and was evidently greatly 
impressed by her personal charms, of which he gives an 
elaborate and somewhat too minute description. Intel- 
lectually he found her brilliant, and saw nothing of the 
boldness of affectation discovered by other countrymen 
of his who met her at the same time. In 1839 a glimpse 
of the almost universal hard drinking of the day is 
afforded by his account of a dinner party given by Lord 
Normanby’s Irish staff, which ended by putting a quart 
of cream-ice into one of the guest’s breeches pocket, he 
having fallen under the table. During Prince Louts 
Napoleon’s residence in England, from 1838 to 1840, 
Hayward saw a great deal of him, and !t Is related that 
his uncle, Mr. Thomas Abraham, was so shccked at his 
nephew’s intimacy with an adventurer, as he termed 
Napoleon, that he wrote to Hayward’s mother, begging 
her to dissuade her son from the society of such a man. 
A letter from Charles Sumner in 1840 was written on a 
sheet of letter paper with a vignette of William Henry > 
Harrison, and a picture of a log cabin with a clder bar- 
rel near the door. Mr. Sumner wrote : ‘‘ They prcclaim 
Harrison the candidate of the log cabin and hard cider 
class. And this vulgar appeal is made by the party 
professing the monopoly of intelligence and education 
In the country!” No volume of memotrs {s complete 
without {its Sydney Smith joke. The jocoze Canon 
writes to Mr. Hayward : ‘‘ Neither Macaulay nor Croker 
are [sic] like the Falls of Niagara. Macaulay is always 
rising instead of falling, and Croker has ceased to fall be- 
cause he can fall no lower than he has done already.” 


1 A Selection from the Correspondence of Abraham Hayward, Q.C. 


With an Account of His Early Life. Edited by Henry E. Cariisle 


| Two Volumes, (New York; Scribner & Welford.) 
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‘whom he had much correspondence and conference : 
‘Ale wes very animated, and may be described asa 


ig a very poor man, with a large family. I am arich 


about Samuel Rogers. Of that odd character Mrs. Nor- 


game of romps; and if he could have spoken would 


circle of righteousness and activity. Asa study of girl 
_ character there has been nothing better since Miss Alcott’s 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Feb. 17, 1887. 


This, surely, isa more Li..r jest than the genfal wit 
often indulged in. Mr. Hayward says of Thiers, with 


Frerichman described Mrs. Norton: ‘I like her—she is 
so spirituous and abandoned.’” When Louis Blanc was 
in Eagland, fresh from France, and eager for informa- 


sheltering him, his curfosity, wrltes Mr. Hayward, ended 
by boring old Q ulnten Dick, who sald at last, ‘‘ Slr, you" 
have heard many explanations of the workings of the 
British Constitution. They are besidethe mark. I will 
tell you how it worke. At my last election I spoke to 
my constituents as follows: ‘Gentlemen, my opponent 


Vv 
tion about the constitution of the country which was - position taken. 


man, and I thank God that all I care for in this world 
I cover with this hat’ I put my hat on my head, and 
they returned me. That, sir, is the practical working 
of the British Constitutfon.” No wonder poor Blanc 
was mystified! Writing in 1855, the Duke of Newcastle 
speaks of the London dally press as utterly dishonest, 
and adds: ‘‘ The great mass of the people, having neither 
leisure nor mind to form thelr own opinions, found 
their politic:l judgment -upon the trash they imbibe 
with their tea and csffee, or their gin and bitters, as the 
cise may be.” There is a good deal of bright gossip 


ton wrote: ‘‘I am sure Rogers, as a baby, never fell 
down, unless he was pushed ; but walked from chair to 
chair of the drawlng-room steadily and quietly, till he 
reached the place where the sunbeam fell on the carpet. 
He must always have preferred a lullaby to the merriest 


have begged that his long clothes might be made of fine 
mull muslin instead of cambric or jacquenet, the first 
fabric being of incomparable softness, and the two latter 
capable of that which he loathed, sfarch.” A good story, 
though possibly not quite new, is that told of a Mr. 
Merry, who was contesting a seat for Parliament at the 
hustings ; some one fn the crowd called out, ironically, 
‘Will Mr. Merry vote for an alteration of the Deca- 
logue?” Merry, turning aside to a treacherous friend, 
asked, ‘‘ What the deuce is that?” His friend replying, 
‘‘ Flogging inthe army,” Merry boldly declared : ‘‘ I beg 
to say, if elected I will vote, and, indeed, I will move for 
its total abolition.” A strikingly epigrammatic sentence 
is the charac'erizition of Peel by Sir Henry Bulwer : 
“He fulfilled to the State the functions of a clock, 
which 1s silent till {t strikes, at ‘he hour.” The last let- 
ter in the book is one from Mr. Gladstone, in which, 
among other things, he speaks of Mrs. Langtry as 
‘‘ making progress in her art” and showing ‘‘ a courage 
and perseverarc3 of which her long purse {s the desired 
reward.” 

We have purposely selected here the lighter, more 
trivial, but perhaps more entertaining specimens of the 
contents of the Hayward correspondence; it must not 
be forgotten, however, that the serious letters are 
by far the more important, and afford such clear and 
keen comment on the history and politics of England 
during the last thirty or forty years as cannot readily be 
obtained elsewhere. 7 


The Monarch of Dreams. By Thomas Wentworth Higgin- 
gon. (Boston: Lee & Shepard.) Colonel Higginson has 
given us here a psychological study rather than a story—and 
a clever and subtle one it is. It suggests a contrast to 
Browning’s ‘Childe Roland to the Dark Tower Came.” 
There, the indomitable resolve of the central figure, who 
lifts his ‘‘slug-horn”’ and blows his challenge despite the 
certainty of death and destruction ; here, the descendant of 
‘‘a race of day-dreamers,’? who deliberately resolves to 
become the master of his brain during the hours of sleep, 
succeeds to a certain extent, only to end by becoming the 
slave of the dream-world whose master he aspired to be, and 
sees the great opportunity of a life pass away while bound 
down to the visionary beings of his own creation. As 4 
counterfoil to this ‘‘ monarch of dreams”’ stands a shrewd, 
quick-witted New England farmer, who reads his one book, 
Lamartine’s ‘‘ History of the Girondists,” and finds pithy 
illustrations for ‘‘his chosen hero, Humanity,” from 
Robyspierry” and Verginnyord,”’ as hecalisthem. ‘ As 
I look at says Cyrus, ‘humanity, a-ploddin’ over this 
planet, meets with consid’able many left-handed things. 
And the best way I know of is to summons up courage and 
put right through ’em.’’ And therein, we take it, is the 
moral of the book. | ; 


Happy Dodd ; or, She Hath Done What She Could. By Rose 
Terry Cooke. (Boston: Ticknor & Co.) This is the story 
of a pure, sweet, lovable girl whose Christianity was a life 
as well as a belief, and whose influence was exerted simply 
and patientiy until it became the central poirt in a great 


‘* Little Women.’’ In a sense, it is a Sunday-school book, 
but it isan almost ideal specimen of its class. The pathos is 
simple and genuine, quite free from overstraining or affecta- 
tion. There are not wanting those piquant sketches of New 
England country life and dialect in which Mrs. Cooke has so 
long excelled. ‘* Happy Dodd’’ is very far from being a 
novel, but it proves conclusively that its author has the skill 
to sustain in a long story the reputation she has #0 long held | 
gs a writer of bright and original short stories, 


The Triumph of Life. By the Rev. Thomas Stoughton 
Potwin. (New York: John B. Alden.) The anthor makes 
an earnest effort to estiblish a doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality, and to outline in part its adjustment to ortho- 
doxy, old andnew. The student of this doctrine will find 
the defense in this book as strong as it can be made, and 
the Bibleteachings explained to harmonize with the author's 

few, but the book fails to convince us of the truthfulness 


SOM& SCHOOL-BOQOKS. 


Whitney's Practical French Grammar. Professor W. D. 
Whitney, of Yale, is not only one of the most distinguished 
of living philologists, but has had a long and notably suc- 
ceesful experienee as an active instructor in modern lan- 
guages. It follows that in this, as in his text-bonks on the 
German language which are so widely used, the results of 
practical experience are utilized to the greatest possible 
advantage. The philosophy of grammar is by no means 
neglected. But the grouping of principles, vocabulari:s, 
and illustrative sentences {s particularly adapted for prac. 
tical results and for easy progression in the acquirement of 
the language. In addition to the usual exercises for trans- 
lation from French into English, and from Ejagiish into 
French, there is a series of sentences selected—evidently at 
the cost of much labor, and with the greatest discrimination 
—from noted French writers and speakers, which illustrate, 
in the clearest possible way, peculiarities of idiom and 
usage. We have no doubt that this text-book will at once 
take the high rank among grammars for schooj and college 
use already attained by Professor Whitney’s German gram- 
mar. (New York: Henry Holt & Co.)——The same pub- 
lishers send us a work on Rhetoric by J. Scott Clark, Pro- 
fessor in this branch in the Syracuse University. Professor 
Clark adduces as a reason for venturing to add another to 
the already long list of text- books the desire to ald in giving 
& more practical character to the rbetorical—he uses this 
word, of course, in the broadest possible sense—training of 
our schools and colleges. In this obj:ct he seems to have 
been fairly successful, though we are obliged to admit that, 
like almost all books on the subject, this ig at times too 
arbitrary and minute in its classification and division. In 
examples and illustrations the volume is particularly rich, 
and the author includes in the scope of his work some ex- 
cellent chapters on punctuation, the use of capitals, para- 
graphing, use of the italics, spelling, etc.—subjects which, 
though elementary, are, as he jastly observes, not too com- 
monly understood with accuracy by those even possessing 
a ‘‘)}iberal’’ education ——-From Henry Holt & Co. comes 
also The Elements of Chemistry, a text-book for the use of 
beginners, by Professor Ira Remsen, of the Johns Hopkins 
University. The author’s theory of the way in which this 
ecience should be taught to young pupils is expressed inthe 
sentence: “ The object of the course laid down in this book 
is, not to make chemists, but to help develop sound minds, 
and at the same time to awaken interest in a set of 
natural phenomena of great importance to mankind. 
It is quite possible to teach the subject in such a way 
as to destroy all intefest in chemical phenomena, and 
to make the pupil shudder whenever a chemical form- 
ula is mentioned.’’ The ideas thus put forward are 
consistently and successfully applied in the book Itself, 
which, so far as a layman may jadge, is admirably 
adapted for use with elementary classes.— Phystological 
Botany, by Robert Bentley (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co.), is & sequel to the *‘ Descriptive Botany ’’ by Eliza A. 


Youmans, and is intended to serve as an introduction to 


more comprehensive works. Dr. Robert Bentley is an 
eminent English botanist who has had more than thirty 
years’ experience in teaching, and whose text-books hold a 
high place in the estimation of English educators. This 
American edition of his latest treatise will be welcomed by 
all beginning the stady of this charming sclence. The 
scope of the work is qaite fally indicated by its title. With 
this, the ‘‘ Dascriptive Botany,’’ a handbook of plant dis- 
section (that published by Holt is a good one), and a 
microscope, a class of young students will be finely 


‘equipped for research into the mysteries of vegetable 


nature.—— The Bezinner’s Book in French, by Sophie Doriot 
(Boston : Ginn & Co.), possesses one qualification for pleas- 
ing children which is certainly an original idea—that of 
comic illustrations. Object-teaching is followed to some 
extent, but combined with other methods. The author con- 
stantly attempts to amuse and arouse the curiosity of the 
child-pupt], and a child who would not be amused at some 
of these extraordinary cuts would richly deserve to be gent 
back to the old-fashioned method of repeating ‘‘ Have you 
the red umbrella of my uncle, or the small penknife of 
your cousin, who is blind in one eye ?’’ etc. —— Professor T. D. 
Goodell, Ph.D, has prepared a little volume called The 
Greek in English, the object of which is to enable pupils to 
obtain a living knowledge of that part of English which is 
derived from the Greek ‘‘ without at the same time com- 
pelling them to waste time and brain tissue in ‘ mental! dis- 
cipline’ of doubtful value.”” It does not profess to give a 
good reading knowledge of Greek, but merely to teach that 
portion of it which will throw light on the etymology and 
derivation of our own language. (New York: Henry Holt 
& Co,)——T. 8. Ozilvie & Co., of New York, send us No. 8 
of the Eureka Hecitations and Jteadings, compiled by Mrs. 
Anna Randall-Diehl, a well-known writer and teacher of 
the art of elocution. 


—It is said that H. H. Bancroft, the Californian historian, 
is desirous of disposing of his valuable library—the richest 
in existence in certair departments of Americana—tor 
$250,000. Mr. Bancroft was a heavy loser by the fire which 
destroyed several hundred thousand dollars’ worth of prop. 
erty belonging to the firm of A, L. Bancroft & Co., the San 
Francisco publishers, 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Cassell & Co. (New York) have just published a new 
novel by HH. R. Elliott, ‘*‘ Tae Common Chori.” 

—‘* Borderland,” a story by Jessie Fothergill, has recently 
been added tothe Leisure Hour Series (ilenry Holt « Co. 
New York). 

—A French and Foglish e!ang dictionary is in preparat ion 
by Professor A. Barriére. It is designed to aid readers of 
modern French realistic novels. 

—The Rev. Eiward Everett Hale’s volume on “ Frank- 
lin In France”’ will be brought out almost immediately by 
Roberts Brothers. (aly three of the many letters presented 
in this book have been published. 

—When George Kennan recently visited Count Tolstoi he 
met the novelist as he was returning from spreading ma- 


spent at his house the Count was busy making shoes. 

—We have received from Frederick Keppel & Co. their 
new catalogue of rare «ngravings andetchings. It contains 
many illustrations and notes explanatory and biographical, 
and is well worth a careful examination by all interested in 
these beautiful forms of art. 

—‘* Sclence’’ announces that it has in preparation a series 
of original maps of explorations and geographical investiga- 
tions in various parts of the world, under the direction of 
Dr. Franz Boas, himself an explorer. The first map will 
accompany one of the March issues. 

—Mr. W. 8. Gottsberger is to bring out a new edition of 
M>. Eagene Schuyler’s translation of Tolstoi’s ‘* The Cos- 
sacks,’’ which was published originally by the Scribners 
some years ago, and Interest in which has been revived by 
the recent sudden popularity of Russian fiction. 

—We have received a copy of what fs entitled ** The 
Burlington Route Pronouncing Dictionary.” It is a con- 
densed lexicon of over thirty thousand words and phrases, 
with many woodcuts, issued apparently as an advertisement 
by the railroad whose name it bears—a novel and commend- 
able idea, 

—I; is said that the cheap edition of Professor Drum- 
mond’s Natural Law in the Spiritual World ’’—the edition 
consisting of 10,000 coples—was nearly all sold before the 
day of publication. There is a story that this wonderfully 
successful book was twice declined withthanks by London 
publishing houses. 

—A writer in London ‘‘ Truth”’ says, speaking of prices 
paid for great novels, that Thackeray never received as 
much as £5,000 for any of his books; that the same is true 
of Charles Dickens; Wilkle Collins received £5,250 for 
‘** Armadale ;’’? Anthony Trollope made altogether at least 
£70,000 by his novels. 

—A book has recently been written by Laurence Gron- 
lund, author of ‘“‘The Co-operative Commonwealth,” ia 
which he takes the view that Danton’s work really saved 
France, and that the responsibility of the blood shed from 
1789 to 1792 rests, not upon the Socialists, but on those whom 
he terms counter-revolutionists.”” 

—Bangs & Co. will sell the third part of the Lewis J. Cist 
collection of autographs on February 23, 24, and 25. It 
comprises 2,174 autographs. There is said to be still another 
part ‘of this immense collection which will be sold in May. 
Appalling as the collection has been, however, there exists 
one other collection in this country still more prodigious. 

—Three important libraries of deceased professors have 
lately been cold in Berlin: that of Professor Scherer, which 
was bought for 23,000 marks by an American university ; 
that of the historian Waitz, which fetched 16,000 marks ; and 
that of Professor Mullenhoff, which has been purchased for 
the new Germanische Seminar of the University of Berlin. 

_—‘* Principles of Art,’”? by J. C. Van Dyke, at one time 
editor of ‘‘The Studio,”’ will shortly be issued by Fords, 
Howard & Hulbert, New York. The work is divided into 
two parts: the first treating of ‘‘ \rt in History,’ its causes, 
nature, development, and different stages of progression ; 
the second treating of (modern) ‘‘ Art in Theory,” its alms, 
motives, and manner of expression. 

—Mr. Thomas Serzeart Perry, writing of the !nfluence of 
the Rassian novel, in ‘* Scribner’s Magazine,” says that 
it has grownin a congenial soil, free from all the cum- 
brances that elsewhere tend to keep fiction cor ventional, and 
has been the mouthpiece of the most important movements 
that are now threatening the relics of feudalism. It 1s, 
then, modern ; it is full of the future; and whether it is 
impressive or not will not be determined by any one's asser- 
tion—let the reader see for himself. If he is contented with 
pleasing little pictures of the surface of life, he will not 
care for these more serious stories ; if, however, he demands 
that literature should be something more than a toy, he will 
find in these bvoks great draughts of life. 

—A correspondent of the Bojton ‘ Post ” says that, while 
in a railroad car the other day, the train boy appeared with 
an armfulof novels, and, dropping into his iap a quarto 
edition of a recent novel (apparently Mr. Haggard’s 
She’), said: ‘* The heroine of this story is supposed to 
be 3.630 years old. Sheinhabits the crater of an extinct 
volcano in Africa, where she is discovered by the descend- 
ant of an ancient Greek whom she had loved.” With each 
sentence he tossed copies of the book to the right and left 
as he stepped along, continuing: ‘* We do not claim that 
the incidents of this tale of adventures are historic fact, but 
the wealth of imagination which the author displays and the 
air of reality which pervades the remarkable narrative—”® 
The rest was lost, as the critic had passed to the further end 
ofthe car. The relator of the story was naturally pleased to 
find that the *‘ literary movement ’’ had extended so far that 
discriminating critics were to be found in train boys. Of 
course he bought the book. His faith in the originality of 
the criticism wae sadly shaken, however, when, some bours 
after, at a distant point on the same railroad, another train 
boy passed through with the same novel, the same descrip- 


tion, and the same discriminating critical remarks, 


nure on @ poor widow’s field, and during the evening that he 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


CALIFORNIA, OLD AND NEW. 


The writer, an old gold miner and prospector, of over 
thirty years’ experience, although unskilled in letters, 
has the reputation among his friends of being a pretty 
good ‘‘single-handed” talker. He is certainly often 
very interesting to himself, and now nerves himself to 
tackle The Christian Union with his quill. His honored 
father was one of the first subscribers of the paper, and 
often sent a copy to his wandering son, sometimes to the 
wildest out-of-the-way camps of the Rocky Mountains, 
the desert mineral hills of Arizona and New Mexic>, or 
the auziferous creeks and basins of Idaho, Montana, and 
elsewhere ; and they were always read with great inter- 
est. Even the roughest and hardest cases among my 
companions, when first seeing its title, would perhaps 
exclaim, ‘‘ Hello! what psalm-singing lay-out is this ?” 
but on being forced to read it, for want of a “ Police 
Gazette” or something entertaining (’), would be aston- 
ished to find some ‘' pretty good things” init. My 
object, however, in writing is to attempt a few lines 
of comparison of the southern coast of California in my 
boyhood with what it is at the present day. One ofthe 
favorite books of my boyhood was Dana’s ‘‘ Two Years 
Before the Mast ’’—perhaps because I was born on the 
shores of New York Bay, loved boats, and knew a ship 
from a fore-and.sft schooner before I could talk plain. 
He had a rough time of it, but he made the trip all right, 
and why couldn’t I ?—and I did. 

In the spring of 63 after weathering old Cape Horn 
‘before the mast,” 1 made a picr-head jump” from 
the bo of a clipper schooner, and landed on the wharf 
at San Francisco, as free as air, and in the golden land. 
In those days they thought a passage out was pay 
enough for a boy’s services, and so it was; but I must 
have money to take me to the mines. SoI shipped in 
a little hooker for down the co.st, ‘‘ to cook and lend a 
hand,” at $60 a month. Such wages seemed to me 
immense. Many a good Methodist preacher was work- 
ing for half that sum in the States. 

We were bound to Santa Barbara, with a cargo of 
whisky and tobacco for the men and dry goods for the 
women, were soon through the Golden Gate, and #qared 
away for the south’ard, before a fresh breeze ; and now 
commenced my first acquaintance with the coast of 
Southern California. 

As we sailed along past Santa Cruz and Monterey, the 
special charm of the picture, or rather the panorama, 
to me was the grand and ever-changing shore. Now 
white sand beaches, lined with breakers in front and 
backed by gentle, rising hills of brilliant green, and 
dotted with myriads of wild flowers of many hues; 


here and there groves of live oaks of densest foliage ; 


still higher up commenced the cypress, the pine, and the 
tall redwood, in places covering the very tops of the 
mountains in dense forests. Now a rocky bluff shoots 
out into the sea, all honeycombed by deep caves, into 
which the breakers rush with a noise like distant thun- 
der. Still further, and the land extends back into a 
broad, flat plain, covered by a luxuriant vegetation. 
Again the scene changes, and for forty miles the mount- 
gins rise precipitous from the sea, as bold a front as 
Gibraltar, rising in places to a height of a thousand 
feet. 

But, oh ! what a lonesome country! After leaving 
the Golden Gate, with the exception of the tiny settle- 
ment of Santa Cruz and the little Mexican town of Mon- 
terey, the coast appeared one vast solitude. We must 
have sailed a hundred miles after leaving Monterey 
without seeing a sign of human life. 

The shiftiess son of Mexico had been here in small 
numbers for a hundred years, living on wild beef, raising 
a few beans, and happy enough in his poverty and 
indolence. He was living on land which has proved the 
natural home of the potato, but he waited for the 
Argonauts of ’4¥ to bring it here and raise it for him. 

. At last we rounded the lonely, rocky Point Concep- 
tion, the coast making a right angle here and running 


due east for sixty miles. Here lies the paradise of the 


Western world—the Santa Barbara Valley. Thestrong, 
cold breezes of the upper coast are here escaped by the 
formation of the land, the grand range of the Santa 
Inez Mountains close at hand shielding the valley from 
them, and sending them on their way four thousand feet 
overhead. And here were thousands upon thousands of 
acres of the richest land in the world, cleared by nature 
and ready for the plow, lying amid natural scenery 
unexceiled, of mountain, valley, shore, and islands, 
watered by many clear running mountain streams, and 
in a climate simply perfect. And then to think no one 
to enjoy it but a few ignorant and indolent people, most 
of whom had no more conception of their special bless- 
ings than the wandering coyote on the hill! What is 
now the charming little city «f Santa Barbara was then 
a Mexican village with a mixture of the not yet extinct 
Mission Indian, and in appearance about the same as 
when Dana visited it in 1836, except that the inevitable 


Yankee was beginning to make his appearance ; and 


when he came he came to stay, and was sure soon to 
acquire and occupy the land—just as certain as fate. 

The Mission, the largest and finest on the coast, had 
long since passed its day of importance, and was begin- 
ning to decay and crumble in places (it has lately been 
repaired and renovated), but still kept up its grand and 
picturesque appearance (which Dana speaks of) when 
viewed from the sea. The old padres were giving up the 
ghost one by one, their vacant places left unfilled by 
vounger and more vigorous devotees. Those with whom 
I talked seemed happy, were certainly very cheerful, 
and even jolly. One told me their happiness was in the 
belief that they were doing good, and in the hope of 
their reward to come 

The houses of the town were all built of adobe, with 
red tile roof, a few of the largest having glazed win- 
dows and doors made by carpenters, but the smaller 
and poorer ones had merely a hole in the wall which 
answered for both window and dovrway, and a dried 
bull’s hide propped up against the hole was sufficient 
security in rainy weather. It wassurprising toa Gringo 
to see how little furniture they required. A connubial 
separation required little more than to quarrel, break 
the bean pot and throw the sheepskin outdoors, and the 
thing was accomplished. 

Ratsiog cattle and horses was the main business of the 
valley, and as the stock took care of themselves the year 
round, the people had ample time to spend their days 
in smoking, gossiping, sleeping, or sitting propped up 
against the adobe walls thinking about nothing. Horse- 
racing, cock-fighting, and monte were the main excite- 
ments, indulged in principally on Sundays, after mass. 

It isa saying do wn in Mexico that it takes but two years 
for a Gringo settling among them to become a thorough 
Greaser ; and I know it to be a fact, generally. He has 
either to convert and educate the comm inity around 
him to his ways and means. or emtrace theirs. He 
succumbs. But here Mr. Yankee was increasing in 
numbers daily. He was of the most energetic and enter- 
prising even of hi: own nation, and to-day owns nine 
tenths of the land, and runs everything to sui: himself. 
The Spanish-American is his f-llow-citizen, and equal 
politically ; but in everything that tends to advance and 
make the country great and prosperous he quietly takes 
a back seat. So charmed wasI as aby with this beautt- 
ful valley—this pet child of Calif rnia—that I then and 
there registered a mental vow that if I lived I would 
some day find my way there again, acquire a few acres, 
and enjoy these luxuries of nature in the evening of life ; 
and now, after many years of struggie, hardship, and 
disappointment, I have accomplished it—and that’s all. 

Thirty-three years have passed since I first landed 
here. The improvements in the interlm have been 
many, but not so startling as in some other localities of 
the State, notably Los Angeles. The reason is simple 
eaough. There have been no rallroad facilities, and com. 
munication with the world has been kept up only by 
the ocean steamer or by the old-fashioned Calffornian 
mud-wagon stage. But this is all passingaway. The 
Southern Pacific Ratlroad is nearing us apace both 
from north and south, and it is expected that the 
snort of the fron horse will re-echo along this mount 
ain range before the coming summer passes. The 
valley is now dotted over for twenty-five miles 
along the coast with neat and pretty American cottage 
homes, with their orange groves and vineyards, and em- 
bowered in flowers the vear round—for this is essentially 
the land of flowers. The population fg by great maj r- 
ity native American, and almost all people of more or 
less means, who for intelligence and morality will 
compare favorably with any in the world. Crime is 
uncommon, our jail generally empty, our criminal law- 
yers being obliged to hunt some other branch of their 
profession for business. We have ‘no beggars of our 
own, and the perennial and sad-eyed tramp is few and 
far between ; but he is a famous tie-stepper, and we ex- 
pect our quota of him with the railroad. 

The city proper now contains over five thousand 
souls. All the Christian denominations are represented 
by comfortable churches, but no architectural efforts 
have yet been attempted. The residences will compare 
well for beauty and taste with any town in the State of 
its size, and the gardens are famous for their floral 
beauty and luxuriance. 

Santa Barbara is often called the City of Roses, and 
well deserves the name, especially in the winter months, 
when they are in the zenith of thelr beauty. The old 
Spanish town has nearly disappeared, but enough is 
left to show the stranger what it looked like. Most 
towns have their peculfarities. The people here are 
remarkably sociable, and intensely American. Visitors 
are presumed to be ladies and gentlemen until they 
prove themselves otherwise. There is noeffort at dress ; 
people come here to enjoy themselves and be comfort- 
able. Exactly the same clothing answers for every 
month in the year, and it is common to see two ladies 
riding together, one in sealskin cloax and the other in 
her simple dress, according to the state of health of each. 

OLD PROSPECTOR. 

Santa BaxBara, Cal. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The slaughter of lobsters at Prince Edward Island is 
something astounding. There were exported the past 
season 91,000 cases, mostly to Europe, which involved 
the killing of 35,000 000 lobsters. 


The good work of tree-planting goes on rapidly in 
portions of California. Three firms in the State have 
sold 60,000 trees to Nevada County alone, and the 
present yéar will probably see i00,000 trees planted in 
that county. 


It is estimated that from 34 000 to 35,000 cubic miles 
of rain falls every year upon the surface of the globe. 
The rivers carry off barely one-half ; the rest disappears 
by evaporation, by the absorption of the earth, and by 
being taken up by plants, animals, and mineral oxidation. 


The death rate of England is decreasing, and 150 
people are added yearly to each 10000 At the present 
rate of increase, according to Pr. M Tidy, the couutry’s 
population twenty generations hence will be 27 200.. 
000,000 or enough to fill twenty earths with the present 
density of population. 


The largest organ in the world has just been com- 
pleted and placed in the Lutheran cathedral church at 
Riga. The colossal instrument measures thirty-six feet 
in width, thirty-two feet froma back to front, and is 
sixty-five feethigh. It contains no less than 4 326 pipes, 
distributed among 124 sounding-pipes. 


The Chinese cash is worth one-tenth of a cent ; the 


| Aaamese sapek, not more than one-twentleth of a cent. 


A person in Tonquin who desires to carry into the in- 
terior $2 or $3 in native money finds himself burdened 
with forty or fifty pounds avoirdupois of metal that 
seems no more valuable than so ‘much lead. 


A novel advertising scheme was recently introduced 
by a merchant in Carthage, Ill. A series of prodigious 
boot tracks were painted leading from each side of the 
public square to his establishment. The scheme, it is 
said, worked to perfection, for everybody seemed curi- 
ous enough to follow the tracks to their destination. 


The Crematorial Association of Pailadelphia is pre- 
paring to build the largest and costliest crematory 
chapel ia the world. It will havea front of 66 feet, a 
depth of 105 feet ; the distance will be 90 feet to the 
top of the dome, the material will be granite, pressed 
brick, and terra cotta, and the cost will be $40,000. 


The Sphinx of Ghizeh has been sufficiently disinterred 
to expose the fore-paws and sides, and it is discovered 
that the paws are not hewn in stone like the rest of the 
body, tut built up of brick, in order, it is surmised, to 
lend greater stability to the foundation. The figure is 
already, by some, ascribed to an age more remote than 
that of the Pyramids. 


The celebrated shop called the Bon Marché in Paris 
has a ‘‘ band,” or orchestra, composed of 250 of the men 
and women connected with the establisument. The 
other evening, they gave a concert in the huge halls 
of the store, and eminent artists like M. Faure, of the 
Grand Opera, were amongthe singers. There were no 
less than 7,000 people in the audience. oe 


A Rom :n metal pen is said to have been found at 
Aosta—not a mere stylus, but a bronze pen, slit; and 
there is some evidence of a pen or reed of bronze nearly 
as early as the invention of printing in the fifteenth 
century. A hundred years ago some steel pens were 
made in Birmingham by Mr. Harrison for Dr. Priest- 
ley, and some of these passed intc the hands of Sir 
Joseph Mason in his early days with Mr. Harrison, but 
ail seem to be lost. 


A gentleman of an investigating turn o mind has 
taken the trouble to ascertain accurately how many 
days the children of M-«xico lost from school during 
1886 Here is the resuit: 52 Sundays, 26 Saturdays, 
4 national feast days, 45 days of vacation, and 50 Cath- 
olic holidays, making a total of 177 days, and leaving 
only 188 school days. When we take into consideration 
the fact that the most punctual child does not take 
advantage of every school day, we arrive at the conclu- 
sion that the children of this city do not attend school 
half of their time.—[ lwo Republics, City of Mexico. 


A writer in the ‘‘ Mail and Express” says there are 


‘just a dozen cheap libraries in this city that issue half- 


dime novels for boys. Al except one issue a book every 
week, the average of each edition being about 25,000. 
Some of the books run into several editions. ‘*’Ostler 
Pete,” one of Meredith’s yarns, was put on the press seven 
times. ‘‘ Center Shot” also so) enormously. About four 
hundred authors are engaged in writing these books. 
The prices paid vary greatly. One publisher says he 
pays from $10 to $15 to new men, and gets his old writers 
very cheap. For the $10 to $15 a writer has to furnish 
copy of 80,000 words, or from se thirty words 
‘for a cent. 
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PASSENGER CARS OF MALLEABLE 
STEEL. 


The terrible results of the accident on 
the Vermont Central Railroad have 
directed attention to the probable merits 
of a non-combustible steel car now in 
process of construction at Boston. As 
described by our Boston correspondent, 
this car combines novelty of plan and 
materials with a new method of heating. 
The details of its construction are there- 
fore of more than ordinary interest. The 
car i3 to be made of malleable steel, in the 
shape, approximately, of a cylinder, 
strengthened with concentric, cross, and 
longitudinal braces. A compressible plat- 
form at each end will greatly lessen, if 
not wholly destroy, the force of a shock 
from collision, and avert the danger of 
telescoping. The seats are to be bolted to 
the thick metal floor, as well as to the 
bottom plates of the car, so that they willl 
not be torn up and thrown around in case 
of an accident. The clangor and rever- 
beration to be expected from the jostling 
of a boller-like apartment will, it is 
claimed, b2 amply provided against by 
the liberal use upon the interior surface of 
felt and hair paddings, which, together 
with the upholstery stuffs, are to be treated 
with chemicals that will render them in- 
combustible. The danger of fire is to be 
more certainly averted by the use of hot 
air for purposes of heating, and by locat- 
ing the source of heat outside the car. 
The furnace is placed beneath the car and 
in the rear of the trucks. Air admitted 


through a valve under the hood over the 


platform will pass through pipes to the 
furnace, when, after belng heated in the 
usual manner, it will pass up into the car 
through ordinary registers. Thus con- 
structed, the car will not cost, it is safd, 
more than the wooden cars now in use, 
and may cost less. It will probably be 
found practicable to make it lighter, and 
it will certainly be more durable, as well 
as safer, than the wooden car. The 
material of which it is made will permit, 
and perhaps necessitate, some departure 
from the shape taken by the wooden 


structure, but this departure may be in 
the line of improvement in point of beauty 
and convenience. Should the enterprise 


of ihe Boston syndicate prove successful. 


a new era in car construction will have 
been introduced. Leyisiatures, State and 
National, will not long defer pressure upon 
the ratlroad companies to compel the use 
of cars whose superiority has been demon- 
strated by adequate tests.—[ Baltimore 


Sun. 


-NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


APPLETON 


HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 
I 


The Greville Memotrs. 


A JOURNAL OF THE REIGN OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA, from 1852 
to 1860. By the late CHARLES GREVILLE 
 Esq., Clerk of the Council. Being third and 
concluding part of THE GREVILLE MEMoIRs. 
One vol., 12mo, cloth. Price, $2. | 
The preceding volumes of THE GREVILLE MEMOIRS 
consist of ‘A Journal of the Reign of King George 
1V. and King Wililam IV.,” in two vols; and *A 
Journal of the Reign of Queen Victoria, from 1837 to 
1852,” in two vols. Price in each case, per voL., $2. 

The volume now published, in addition to per- 
sonal anecdotes, deais with many tmoportant events, 
such, for instance, as the re establishment of the 
French Empire, the Crimeaa War, the Indian Mu- 
tiny, and the Italian War. 


Brazil : Its Condition and 
Prospects. 


By C. C. Anprews, ex-Consul-General to 
Brazil; formerly U. 8S. Ministerto Norway 
and Sweden. 12mo, cloth, 353 pages. Price, 
$1.50. 


“IT hopelI may be able to present some facts In 
respect to the present situation of Brazil! which 
will be both instructive and entertaining to gen- 
eral readers, My means of acquaintance with that 
empire are principally derived from a residence 
of three years at Kio de Janeiro, its capital, while 
employed in the service of the United States Gov- 
ernment, during which period I made a few jour- 
neys into the interlor.”—(From the Preface. 


For sale by all booksellers; or any volume sent by 
the publishers by mail, postpaid, on receipt of the 


1, 3 & 5 Street, New York. 


A Splendid Spring Number. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE 


FOR MARCH, 1887 
(Vol. 74, No. 442), 
To be Published February 21, 1887, 
CONTAINS : 


Frontispiece. The Day of Rest. . 
By Epwin A. Assey. With an article by Grorer 
Witir1am Curtis in the ** Editor’s Easy Chair ;” 


The New York Police Department. 
By Ricuarp WuHeEaTLey. Profusely Illustrated ; 


THE SECOND PART OF W. D. HOWBLLS’S NEW NOVEL, 
April Hopes; 


Duelling in Paris. 
By THEoporE With Tweive Illustrations 
by Henri DuPRAY; 


Springhaven. Part 
By R. D. Brackmore. Hlustrated by F. Bar- 
NARD and A. Parsons. Witha Plate Engraving 
of Mary, the Mother of Washington, after Mid- 
dleton’s Painting ; 


Russia of To-Day. 
By ALBERT F. HEARD ; 


Narka. A Story of Russian Life. Part Il. 


By KaTHLEEN O’MEARA ; 


The South Revisited. 
By CuARLEs DuDLEY WARNER; 


A Louisiana Sugar Plantation of the 
| Old Regime. 
By CHARLES GAYARRE ; 


The Rivalries of Mr. Toby Gillam. 
By R. M. Jounston. Illustrated by A. B. Frost ; 


Short Poems: 
THE DERVISH. By ConsTANTINA E. Brooks; 
A SOLDIER UNDER NAPOLEON By ©. F. 
RICHARDSON ; 
IMPATIENCE. By ©. RICHARDS; 
OVER AN OLD FOLIO. By CHar._es W. CoLe- 
MAN, dP. 


Editor’s Easy Chair. 
By GeoreE CURTIS. 
‘‘The Day of Rest.”’—The Commonplace in Fic- 
tion.—A tomedy- at Wallack’s—A Western 
Poet’s Complaint —An Old Letter. 


Editor’s Study. 
By Dean HOWELLS. 

Recent Poetry: Mrs. Margaret Deland's ‘‘ The 
Old Garden ’’—Echoes of Tennyson's Verse no 
longer Heard.—‘* (‘hansons du Matin ’’—Arlo 
Bates’s Berries of the Brier;’’ “The Heart 
of the Weed.”—The Charm of Recent Poetry 
in the Thought rather than In the Form.—Mr. 
Cranch’s Latest Volume.—Elizabeth Akers 
Allen.—Tennyson’s ‘“‘Locksley Hall Sixty 
Years After” 


Monthly Record of Current Events. 


Editor’s Drawer, 
Conducted by CHarLes DUDLEY WARNER. 


Just in Time for a Cup of Tea.” 
English Country Life during the Hunting Season, 
from an original drawing by Grorez Du 


MAURIER. 


HARPER’S PERIODICALS. 
Per Year: 


NOW JS THE TIME TO SUBSORIBE. 
Postage Free to subscribers-in the United States 


or Canada. 
HARPER’S $4 00 
HARPER'S WEEKLY 4 00 
BABAR: 4 00 
HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE..........--.. 2 00 


HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LI- 
BRARY (One Number a week for 52 

Remittances should be made by Post-ofics Money 

Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 

When no tine is specified, subscriptions will be- 
gin with the current number. 


ga” HARPER’S CATALOGUE, eomprising 
the titles of between three and four thousand 
volumes, will be sent by mail on receipt of Ten 


‘| Cents for Postage. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


THE BEST MODERN ETCHINGS. 


A new illustrated and descriptive 
catalogue sent by mail on receipt 
of ten cents. | 

FREDERICK KEPPEL & 
London, and 23 East 16th Street, 


(Union Square), New York, 


MACMILLAN & C0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE 
‘SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST.” 


THE SACRED BOOKS OF THE 
EAST. Translated by Various Oriental 
Scholars, and edited by F. Max Miiller. 


VOL. XXV.-THE LAWS OF MANU. 
Translated with Extracts from Seven Com. 
mentaries. ByG. Biihler. 8vo, $5 25. 


VOL. XXIX —THE GRIHYA-SUTRAS. 
Rules of Vedic Domes.ic Ceremonies Trans- 
by Hermann Oldenberg. PartI. 8yo, 

3 25. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘ BAMPTON 
LECTURES.” 


THE CHRISTIAN PLATONISTS OF 
ALEXANDRIA. Eight Lectures 
preached before the University of Ox- 
ford in the year 1886, on the Foundation 
of the late Rev. John Bampton, M.A. 
By Charles Bigg, D.D., Assistant Chap- 
lain of Corpus Christi College. 12mo, 
$1.50. 

All this has been done with a wealth of learn- 
ing, with an amplitude of tllnstration, and with 
a cogency of reasoning which excite admiration 
and command respect; and, taken as a whole 
this work on the Christian Platonists of Alexan. 
dria may jastly be regarded as one of the most 
learned in the whole Bampton course of lect- 


ures, and which all true scholarly th 
will highly prize.—[Church Press. er 


These lectures of Dr. Bigg are among the ver 
best the Bampton foundation has sendaaed 
scholarly, of course, they are eminently just and 
fair. to Celsus as to Origen, |to Plato'as to Clement. 
and they are to be commended to all students of 
theology.—([Literary World. 


The author points out with great critical skill 
and large learning the relation of these great 
thinkers of the Church to each other and to the 
unbelieving world about them; unfolds their 
opinions, connects them with their influence, 
shows their relation to modern thought, accounts 
for the peculiar interpretation of the doctrine 

wor library of the studi 
arly.—(Christian 
LESSONS OF THE CROSS AND 

PASSION. WORDS FROM THE 
CROSS. THE REIGN OF SIN. 
THE LORD’S PRAYER. Four 
Courses of Lent Lectures. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D , Dean of Llandaff. New 
Edition. 12mo, $2.75. 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“THE HEIR OF REOCLYFFE.” 


THE VICTORIAN CENTURY 
A Jubilee Book. By Charlotte M. Yonge, 
Author of the ‘‘ Heir of Redclyffe,”’ etc., 
with a Portrait of Her Majesty, the 
Queen. 12mo, paper, 35 cents; cloth, 
50 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 


112 FOURTH AVE,, NEW YORK. 


Gray’s Botanies. 
GRAY’S BOTANICAL SERIES, 

By Prof. Asa Gray, of Harvard University, 

provides the best and most complete equip- 

ment for all classes or for special students. 
GRAYS HOW PLANTS GROW. 


$0.80 
GRAY'SSCHOOL AND FIELD BOOK. 
1 80 


GRAY’S MANUAL. For Introduction 1.62 
GRAYS BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


GRA Y’S BOTANIST’S MICROSCOPE. 


Write for circulars and terms for introduction 
of other works in the series. : 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN & CO., 


753 & 755 Broadway, New York, 
PUBLISHERS, 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Send to J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, 
N. Y., for free illustrated handbooks about 
Memorial Tablets of Brass and Bronze. Spe: 


cial Designs made on request, 


21 Thousand now ready of 
Rey. Dr. Wm. M. Taylor's New Work, 


THE PARABLES OF OUR SAVIOUR. 
Expounded and Ulustrated. Uniform with 
same Author’s ‘‘ Limitations of Life” and 
“‘Contrary Winds’ and Other Sermons. Each 
in Crown 8vo vols, $1.75. 


“* The whole sericea is characterized in a remark- 
able degree by strong common sense ard a shrewd 
insight into human nature and needa, as wel. ar by 
the loyal purpose to lead men and to work.” 
— (THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 


N. Y. Onserver saya: Taylor showe in 
thia work his large acquaintance with this portion 
of religious literaiure A better book for th- atudy, 
the Sunday-school. and the Christian haz not b:en 
issued this season.” 


Rey. Dr. A. B. Bruce’s New Work, 


THE MIRACULOUS ELEMENT IN THE 
‘* Parabolic Teaching of Christ.” 8vo, cloth, 
$2.50, 

Rev. Dr W.G. T. SnHeEpp says: “Tats 
WORK ¢rhibifa the SAME LEARNING, CLEARNES8, 
CANDOR, AND THOROUGHNESS ‘that app ar in hia 
other worka Weregard his volume. considered as 
awhole as an instructive and ra’ualde addition to 
the literature of Apclogetics. It does what it pro- 
poses to do namely, to establish the main truthful 
ness and cr-dibility of the Gospel Miracles, witu 
ABILITY AND FAIRNESS.”’ 


Sth. Volume of Clerical Library. 
Anecdotes Illustrative of Old Testa- 
MENT TEXTS. Crown 8vo, cloth, $1.50. 


** Great pains hare been taken in the compilation 
of this ume to go to original sources and many 


volumes have been examined with the view of 


making it as fresh a collection as possible. 
Copies sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by 


A.C. Armstrong& Son,714B’way, N.Y. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
Life and Works of the 
Seventh Earl of Shaftes- 
bury. K.G. 


By Edwin Hodder, with portrait. 
8vo, Extra Cloth. Price, $7 70 

The late Anthony Ashley-Cooper. Seventh 
Parl of Shaftesbury, was the most famous phi- 
lanthropist of histime Before bis death he put 
all the material for his biography in the hands of 
a friend, and this assures us that the present 
work is a complete record of his beautiful life. 


The Common Chord. 


A Story of the Ninth Ward. By H 
Elliot, Author of ‘*The Bassett C in One 
Extra Cloth, $1. 
well-known critic says of it: *‘ Piquan 
original, and deeply interesting.” 


The Practical Horsekeeper. 


By George Fleming. LL.D., F.R.C.V.S. 
Volume, Extra Cloth, $2. C.V.S. One 


3 Volumes, 


necessary accomplishments of fashionable life, 
and this volume, written by the Veterinary Sur- 


geon of the British Army, {s therefore timely. 


and of interest. - 


Cassell’s Public School 
French Reader. 


Conrad. One Volume. Price, $ 
Every student of the French language will 


acknowledge that this volume fills a long felt - 


want. 

Send for complete descriptive catale qua of llua- 
trated and Fine Art 
tional Works, which will be sent free to any address 
on application. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, Limited, 
739 and 741 Broadway, New Vork. 


DOROTHY WORDSWORTH, 


A Biographical Sketch of the Sister of 


the Poet. 
By Epmunp Lee. 12mo, cloth, gilt tops, $1.25. 


A writer in “ Blackwood's” has descr 
relation of the sis‘erto the brother in rhc = 
pressive terms: ‘It was not that she visibly or con. 
sciously aided or stimulated him, but that she was 
him—a second paltr of e) es to see, asecond and more 
delicate intuition to discern, a second heart to enter 
into all that came before their mutual observation. 
This union was s0 close that it becomes difficult to 


discern which is the brother and which ta the aister. 


| She was part, not only of his life, but of his imagi. _ 


nation,” 

“This charming book is exceedingly gra 
style, aboun’s in interest from the first 
last; in fact. itiaone of the most delightful biog. 
raphies written for manya day.”—[Utica (N. Y.) 


THE SQUIRE OF SANDAL-SIDE 


By AMELIA E. Barr, author of “ Jan Vedder's 
Wife,” Daughter of Fife,” **The Bow of 
Orange Ribbon.’ 12mo, cloth, $1. 


“Mrs Barr bas given us a pastoral story, charm. 
ing and many-colored, with delightful of 
the home life of the Cumberland dalesmen, of thetr 
strange superstitions which have come down to 
them from the days of the Vikings, of their pastoral 
occupations, their pride, and their integrity. it is 
refreshing <0 fall upon such a book as this. It has 
an idyllic charm that soothes and subdues, and 
amid the roar and stir of our restless ‘ife we catch, 

& van r 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York, 


Horsemanship has now become one of the ~ 
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THE HIGH LICENSE AGITATION IN 
NEW YORK. 


VIGOROUS fight is going on over the High 

Liceuse bill introduced into the New York Legis- 
lature by Mr. Ernest Crosby. This bill, as previously 
stated in The Christian Union, makes the license fee for 
spirituous liquors $1,000 and for beer $100 As at first 
drafted, the bill fixed the fee for wine and beer license at 
$500, but this sum {s to be changed to $250 The advocates 
of the measure are going to plant themselves squarely 
upon the principle that distilled liquors are vastly more 
injurious than’fermented liquors, and that the restrictions 
placed upon their ‘sale should be vastly more severe. 
Mr. Robert Graham said to a represeptative of this 
paper tbat the only plausible argument against the dis- 
tinction had been ably answered by Exc!se Commissioner 
Woodman. The argument, of course, was that the dis- 
tinction could not be enforced in practice, since those 
who bought a beer license would eell rum as well. Mr. 
Woodman said that the New York Commiss{oners 
before granting a beer liccnse would first ascertain 
whether the applicant had a United States license to sell 
spirits. If he had, the Commisstoners would refuse 
to grant hima beer license. Very few saloon keepers, 
he thought, would care to try the hazardous experlment 
of selling spirits without a Federal license. The pen- 
sities prescribed by the United States laws are too 
severe and the enforcement too rigid. 

Last week Dr. Howard Crosby, General Wager 
Swayne, ex Governor Chamberlain, and Mr. Graham 
went to Albany in the interests of the Crosby bil], and 
obtained a hear!ng before the Excise Committee cf the 
Assembly. In addition to the ordinary arguments for 
high license, they urged that if the number of ssloons 
were reduced to one-half, the police would be much bet. 
ter able to enforce the law. Sasloon keepers who had 
paid $1,000 for their licenses would exercise great care 
not to forfeit them by misconduct. 

Several members of the Assembly seemed 
to favor the bill, several more were evidently opposed, 
and the remainder in doubt. Mr. Graham reports that 
there would be no doubt as to the success of the bill 
were it not that the Prohibitionists as well as the liquor 
men bad sent a deputation to Albany to oppose the 
measure. Mrs. Woodbridge, of Ohio, Mr. Stearnr, and 
others were before the Excise Committee urging that tle 
passage of the Crosby bill meant, not the lessening of 
the whisky traffic, but its monopolization by the gin 
palaces, and the deadening of the public conscience by 
tbe money received from the tax. 

Side by side with the Prohibitionists, says Mr. 
Graham, stood Mr. Gibbons and Mr. Oliver, representing 
the liquor dealers’ associations. They denounced the dis- 
crimination against hard drinks, and asserted that beer 
drinking caused more drunkenness than whisky-drink- 
ing, and that the drunkenness was of a worse order, 
since the stomach was overloaded and the whole system 
disorganized. They said that the tax proposed by the 
bill was unjust and oppressive. Mr. Gibbons sald that 
if the bill passed he would be in favor of prohibition. 
Here Mr. Graham congratulated Mrs. Woodbridge upon 
the new convert to prohibition. | 

‘*‘As matters now stand,” says Mr. Graham, 
bill will pass unless some of the legislators who claim to 
be in favor of temperance make use of the attitude of 
the Prohibitionists as an excuse for not voting.” 

On Thursday evening of last week a conference was 
held in this city at which it was decided that a mass- 
meeting in favor of the Crosby bill should be held at 
Chickering Hall on Fcbruary 25. Mayor Hewltt, ex- 
Mayor Cooper, and many other cit!zens of political tafiu- 
ence are said to be in favor of the bill. The press is giv- 
ing it ahearty support. Ex Governor Chamberlain pays 
that there is some hope that the moral power of public 
opinion wi'l be able to overcome the money power of 
the liquor associations. 


TEMPERANCE NOTES. 


dE Rhode Island correepondent of ‘‘ The Voice” 

reports the results of the first six months of pro. 
hibition in that State. According to this authority, 
there are but three towns in which the Jaw is openly 
defied. In the city of Newport a vigorous crusade has 
been urged against the liquor deslers, which has resulted 
in the recent sentence of one of the wealthiest and most 
iofiluen'ial of their number to a term in prison. In 
Providence “‘ the records show that three-fourths of the 
men who were in the }iquor business under the license 
system have either voluntarily abandoned that vocation 
or, upon being indicted, have pleaded nolo contendere, 
and had sentence suspended by promising to cease from 
selling. The number of arrests from drunkenness 
decreased from 2.457 during the last six months of 
1885 to 1.423 during the iast six months of 1886--over 
40 per cent. decrease. The ‘Journal,’ which was 
hostile to the Amendment, iostituted a special investi- 
gation, and found that there were 400 places in the city 
where liquor could still be obtained. But not nore | 


than one-fourth of these places can be discovered by 
those who are not desperate rum soakers. Under the 
license system there were 600 flourlshing liquor stores,”’ 
The ‘‘ Voice” correspondent reports that the attempt 
to promote enforcement uniformly throughout the 
State under the direction of a Chief of State Police has 
not proved thus far advantageous. It has enabled the 
local officers toescape responsibility. ‘‘ All the enforce- 
ment that has amounted to anything has been directed 
through the ordinary officers of each town or city.” 
After all, the problem seems to be one of local option. | 


A reception was given in this city on Tuesday of last 
week in honor of Miss Frances E. Willard. It was held 
in the parlor of the National Superintendents of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and was largely 
attended. Miss Willard sald that on leaving New York 
she was going to Philadelphia to attend a woman’s 
assembly of the Knights of Labor. She said that she 
found that these women ‘‘ Knights” were, ‘‘ to a wo- 
man,” heartily in sympathy with the temperance cause. 
Miss Willard stated her belief that the present labor 
agitation springs in the main from a eerious recognition 
of the real needs of the laboring classes. ‘‘ The tidal 
wave,” shesald, ‘‘carries with it much foam and froth at 
the top, and much sand and sediment at the bottom, but 
the current which carries these along is pure and cleans. 
ing.” 

The Executive Committee of the New York State 
Temperance League met in this city last week. Colonel 
Hili presided. General Conway said that the organ!zation 
wasin favor of the submission of a prohibition amend. 
ment to popular vote. Mr. Frark Moore said that it was 
in favor of a tax law and local option. Judge Davis said 
that the object of the League was to force the Republl- 
can party to commit itself on the side of temperance. 
The party had originally gained its strength by the 
advocacy of a high moral principle that reached down 
to the hearts of the people. It is now dying out because 
it no longer represents such a principle. He added 
tbat he wanted the movement to keep in harmony 
with the party, and the party brought into harmony 
with the movement. He thought that in the end the 
temperance question would come to be one of prohibi- 
tion. 


A dispatch from Ottawa, Canada, announces that a 
reign of terror exists in Mount Bridges, Oatarilo, owing 
to outrages perpetrated by liquor dealers on clergymen 
and others who have commenced a crusado against them 
in enforcing the Canada Temperance act. An inspector's 
house was broken into, the front door and window were 
smashed in, and havoc was made generally among the 
furniture. Two shots were fired into the hallway, but 
without injury to any one. The houses of two clergy- 
men were also attecked and some damage done. 


It seems that Minnesota is to try the experiment of 
high license—of very high license, in fact. A bill has 
passed both branches of the Legislature fixing the mini. 
mum fee in cliles of over 10 000 inhabitants at $1,000. 
The reports indicate that the Governor wiil approve the 
bill. Unfortunately, the bill was so amended tn the Senate 
that it does not go into operation until July, 1888. 


The Milwaukee ‘‘Sentinel,” an advocate of high 
license, speaks as follows of theeffects of the present 
Wisconsin law : 

‘* The license of $200 in Milwaukee is not high enough to 
produce the best results of high license. It does not, in 
fact, diminish the number of saloons, although it does im- 
prove their character asa whole. There is lees frequent 
violation of the law against the sale of liquor to minors, and 
the revenue of the city from this source has increased from 
$75,000 a year to almost a quarter of a million, thus enabling 
the city to go to larger police expenses for the regulation of 
the saloons.’’ 


Ex-Governor 8t. John, inan address in New York 
last Sunday evening, said : 


“T can’t find it inmy heart to abuse a man who is en- 
gaged in a lawful business. I cannot distinguish morally 
between the saloon-keeper and the law that lets him sell 
rum. Icannot distinguish morally between him and those 
who make the law ; between him and the church deacon 


who votes for the men who make the Jaw. They will all be | 


banched on the great judgment day. The Almighty won’t 
bother to try them separately, and they will all be put to 
the same punishment. People say you can’t work prohi- 
bition in New York City. You can if you will. Kansas 
voted for prohibition six years ago, and it would vote down 
high license to-day by 100,000 majority. After six years 
of prohibition, out of ninety counties eighty-eight are free 
from dram-shops,”’ 


There is now before the] New w York Sodidature another 

ill prohibiting the sale of liquor in the Capitol, in all 
State buildings, and at any State fair. A similar bill 
was passed at the last Legislature, but vetoed by Gov- 
ernor Hill on the curious ground that if it became a law 
he could not offer a guest at the Executive Mansion— 
which is « State building—a glass cf wine. The ‘‘ Mail 
and Express” suggests that if there in danger of another 
veto a cection might be added to the effect that nothing 


| 


in the bill should = construed to interfere with the 
private habits of the Governor. 


The law cannot make a man moral, but it can make 
him dreadfully uncomfortable when he {is immoral.— 
[Columbus (Ga.) Eoquirer-Sun. 


The Supreme Court of Louistana has decided in favor 
of the constitutionality of the Sunday law. It is report- 


-ed that nearly all the saloons in New Orleans are con- 


forming to its requirements. 


— 


Dr. Crosby created quite a sensation by his lecture at 


Rutgers College last Thursday evening. He was re- 


ported as saying: ‘‘ I do not believe in treating, but if 
you want a glass of claret with your beefsteak to-morrow 
morning, and can afford to have it, and don’t have it, 
you are a fool.” He has since explained that this wasa 
miequotation. He had sald that the use of distilled 
liquors was necessarily injurious and sinful, but that 


there was the authority of both Scripture and common 


sense for the moderate use of wine. He had merely told 
one of the profe:sors that if he wanted a glass of claret 
with his b-efsteak and could afford it he had a perfect 
right to it. 


The Toledo (Ohio) ‘‘ Blade’” says that the ‘‘ Dow 


law” has closed forty-eight saloons in Columbus, two 


hundred in Toledo, and three hundred in Cleveland. 


The Democrats in the Pennsylvania Logislature voted - 
almost unanimously in favor of including a compensa- 
tion clause in the Prohibition amendment to be submit. 
ted to the people. The proposition was, however, de- 
feated. 


W. C. T. U. Notes.—Mrs. George William Curtis was 
one of a number of ladies who took part in a crusade 


against the saloons of New Brighton, Staten Island. The 


town has but ten thousand people, and over one hundred 
saloons. (ne voter out of twenty a saloon owner !—— Mr. 
Barnett has just closed his second year’s mission in 
New Zealand, where he has given the Gospel temperance 
pledge to 30,000 and the blue ribbon to 34,000 persons, Of 
this number 2,000 men were Maoris, sixty of them chiefs, 
some of whom were of high rank. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


As usual, the peerless Patti {s ahead of all her sie: 
{tors in the operatic lists, and has received an advertise- 
ment the originality and brilliancy of which has 
probably never been exceeded in the annalsof theatrical 


advertising. She has been made the target at which a 


would-be assassin has attempted to cast a dynamite 
bomb, and that in the midst of an operatic performance 
in one of the largest opera-houses in this country and 
before a very briliiant audience... What could the heart 
of a ‘‘ diva” wish for beyond notoriety like this! Jest- © 
ing aside, however, it was a most serlous catastrophe 
which thus threatened both Madame Patt! and also the 
immense auciercs of representative San lranciscans 
which had gathered to hear her. ‘ihe courage and 
presence of mind which from all accounts is an invart- 
able characteristic of singers end actors was admirably 
displayed on this cccasion by Madame Patti. At the 
moment when the uproar bade fair to develop suddenly 
into a respectable panic, the dispatches say that the 
singer began to trill ‘‘ Home, Sweet Home ” in her most 
touching manner—whether as an expression of her per- 
sonal and ardent desire to be there at that moment, or as 
prophetic of the fate which was about to descend on the 
multitude collectively, for all they knew to the contrary, 
the reports do not specify. At all events, her friends 
sould congratulate the great singer that she was not 
blown piecemeal to a height equal to that whence 
originate het highest notes, and that she still exists and 
will doubtlees electrify audiences both in San Francisco 
and other cities with far less dangerous and explosive 
sensations than this present. Viva Patti /” 


The fourth rehearsal and concert of the Symphony 
Scclety were given respectively on the afternoon of 
Friday snd the evening of Saturday of last week. The 
programme was as follows: 


Airs de Ballet (‘‘ Iphigenia en Aniide Glack 
Aria, Per Pieta from ‘' Cosi fan Tutti”.......... Mozart 


Friiulein Brandt, 

Symphonic Poem, ‘ Des Sanger’s Fluch’’..... H. von Biilow 
Scene L. Damrosch 
Fiiialein Brandt. 
Von Bilow’s symphonic poem and the Rubinstein 
symphony were the orchestral numbers of chief interest, 
and F:fulein Brandt gave additional force to the vocal 
selections. The aia from the late Dr. Damrosch’s 

‘‘Sulamith ” was of special interest. 


The Emperor of China is the shortest monarch in the 
world, being only five feet tall; the Emperor William 
of Germany is the tallest, being just six feet; Prince 
Albert of Germany, nephew of the Emperor, is six feet 
six inches tall ; the Emperor of Russla is nearly six fet. 
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WHAT'S A BISHOP? 


The ‘ Indlan Churchman ” tells the fol- 
lowing story : Father Carroll, 8. J., now 
minister at St. Francis “avier's, in Weat 
Fifteenth Street, New York City, was 
once stationed at the mission among the 
colored Cathol!c3 attended by the Jesuits 
on the Maryland peninsula, and tells sc me 
amusing stories of these interesting peo- 
ple. One coneerning Cardinal Gibbons, 
then Archbishop of Baltimore, will bear 
repetition. 

“‘T was once,” sald Father Carroll, 
“preparing a class of colored children for 
a visit from the then Archbishoy Gibbons, 
who was to administer the sacrament of 
confirmation to them, and I was specially 
avxfous to have them well prepared. We 
were out Ina field adjoining the church, 
and I was explaining to them that it was 
a bishop alone who could administer the 
sacrament. I was ata loss, fora moment, 
to show them by a familiar figure the rei- 
atlve difference between a priest and a 
bishop, when I heard the ‘ honk, honk,’ 
of a flock of wild geese flying over our 
heads, and called the children’s attention 
to the leader who headed the fi!ght. 
‘This,’ I said, ‘my dear children, will 
give you an Idea of what a bishop is—the 
leader of bis flock.’ We got along after 
that fi‘st rate, and {n a day or two, when 
the Archbishop arrived, I related with 
pride how much progress my little charges 
had made, and begged his Grace to ques 
tlon them himself in the catechism. -He 
promised to do g0, and soon the hour of 
the ceremony wss at hand. The children 
were all assembled, looking their best, and 
the Archbishop, after giving them some 
kindly words <«f encouragement and ad- 
vice, before going into the church, began 
to put a few questions to them, receiving 
satisfactory answers, as to their under- 
standing of the nature of the sacrament 
they were about to receive. At last he 
sald, ‘ What is a bishop ?’ and there was 
a pause for an instant, and then an ebony 
midget shot up his hand and eald : 

know, I know.’ 

‘** Phaj’s well, my child,’ satd Arch- 
bishop Gibbons. ‘ Now tell us what isa 
bishop.’ 

‘** He’s,’ answered the ardent youth, 
with a zest that ’etokened the confidence 
of superior wisdom, ‘ the old gander what 
shows the rest of the geese how to fly !' 

‘‘The face of the Archbishop, in his 
effort to retain his eplscopal dignity, was 
a sight, and I was so overcome by the mcr. 


tification of this unexpected di 
that I had to abandon my charge for a 
while to regain my composure. You may 
be sure it was a long time before I heard 
the end of my bragged of confirmation 
class.” 


, INFLAMMABLE BreAaTH.—We had occa. 
sion, in a recent number, says ‘‘ Sclence,”’ 
to refer to a remarkable case in which the 
breath of an individual, or rather the 
eructations from his stomach, took fire 
when brought in contact with a lighted 
match. This case, which was reported in 
the ‘‘ Medical Record,” has called forth 
communications from physicians by 
which it would appear that the phenome- 
non is not such a rare one 4s was at first 
supposed. In one case of disordered 
digestion the patient emitted ir flammable 
gas from the mouth, which, upon analy- 
sis, was found to he largely composed of 
marsh gas. In another case the gas was 
sulphuretted hydrogen. A case {s reported 
in the ‘‘ British Medical Journal,” in 
which, while blowing cut a match, the 
patient’s breath caught fle with a noise 
the report of » jist) which was loud 
enough to waken his wife. One evening, 
while a confirmed dyspeptic was lighting 
his pipe, an eructation of gas from his 
stomach occurred, and the ignited gas 
burned his mustache and lips. In Fk wald’s 
book on indigestion, the analysis of the 
gas in one of these cases was: carbonic 


acid, 20 57: bydrogen, 20 57 ; carburetted 
hydrogen, 10 75; oxygen, 6 72; nitrogen, 
41 38; sulphuretted hydrogen, a trace, 
Tne origin of these gases is undoubtedly 


tne undigested food, which in thete | 


cases undergoes decomposition. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


A Half-Century in Salem. 
By MARIANNE ¢'. D. In one volume, 
tastefully printed and bound: 16mo, $1. | 


The readers of this charming book wil! find the 
Salem of tifty years uge living anew in Its pages ; 
its schools, churches, shops. “fair women and 
brave men,” are all graphically sketched by one 
who lived among ther. 


Dr. Channing’s Note-Book. 


PASSAGES PROM THE UNPUBLISHED MANUSCRIVTS 
orp WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. Selected by 
his Granddaughter, Grace ELLERY CHANNING. 
1 vol. 16mo, $1. : 


These selections cover a great variety of sub- 
oe treated with that elevated seriousness and 
ofty purity of mind by which Dr. Channing was 
distinguished. The controversy which once 
raged about Channing has so far died away that 
all noble men and women eagerly and rever- 
ently acknowledge his rare nobility, wisdom, 
and sincerity. 


Robi di Roma, 


By Witst1am W. Story. New and revised 
edition. 2 vols. 16mo, $2.50. 


This is one of the best and most interesting of 
works written about FPome. 
residence there enables him to write from full 
observation of all the distinctive features of 
Roman art, architecture, socfety, and character. 
This edition has been carefully revised and cor- 
rected to correspond with the changes in Rome 
since the work was originally written. 


— 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * BEN HUR.” 


THE FAIR GOD. 


A Tale of the Conquest of Mexico. 
By LEw WALLACE, 600 pages, $1.50. 


We do not hesitate to say that the ‘ Fair 
God” is one of the most powerful historical 
novels we have everread. The scene where in 
the sunrise Montezuma reads his fate, the dance 
scene, and the entry of the Spaniards to the 
capital. are drawn in astyle of which we think 
few living writers capable; and the battles are 
Homeric 


*,* Forsale by oli Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 


11 East Seventeenth St., New York. 


FOURTH THOUSAND! 


TWENTY SERMONS 


PHILLIPS BROOKS, D.D. 


i2mo, 378 pages, cloth............... 
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For more than forty years his life at once | 
a constant advocacy and a beautiful illustration 
of entire consecration to God, amidst circum- 
stances more varied ané@ thrillingthan it is given 


to many men to know. Amongst all classes he 
triumphantly tested the glorious truth of a fui'l 
salvation by faith in Jesus Christ—now amidst 
the rough miners and settlers of Snake Hollow, 
‘so called from the fact that a colony of rattle- 
snakes bad taken possession of a cavern at the 
head of the ravime then amidat the tutors 
and students of the Lane Seminary, and ater 
at orthodox ‘ Old Yale ;’—again, as the traveling 
organizer of Sunday-schools amongst the seat 
tered settlers of the far West; then further west 
still, in California. with its strange population 
of Spaniards, Indians, gambling Saxuns. and 
Chinese ;—then rendering splendid service 
amongst the wounded soldiers of the Civil War, 
as Secretary of the Christian Commission ; —later 
in England and Sweden ;—and. in the last years 
of his life, amidst the quiet and hallowed sery- 
ices of Highbury Place.’’—[{From the Preface. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 7. 


THE CASE OF MR. HUME. 


- ACTION OF THE PRUDENTIAL COMMITTEE. 


E bave received the following official statement 
of the action cof the Prudential Committee 


in the case of the Rev. R. A. Hume: 


The Committee understands that under the action 
of the Board at its last Annual Meeting it has no option 
but to decline to cend cut as a missionary any person 
who has committed himself to the acceptance of the 
hypothesis of a probation after death. 

That action was in the following terms: ‘‘ The Board 
is constrained to look with grave apprehension upon 
certain tendencies of the doctrine of a probation after 
death, which has been recently broached and diligently 
propagated, that seem divisive and perversive and 
dangerous to the churches st home and abroad. In 
view of those tendencies they do heartily approve of 
the action of the Prudential Committee in carefully 


* guarding the Board from any committal to the approval 


of that doctrine, and advise a continuance of that 


’ caution in time to come.” 


In the case of the Rev. R A Hume, embarrassment 
and conseqvent delay have arisen from doubt as to his 
exact position on the subject. After several interviews 
and much correspondence it arpears that Mr. Hume re- 
gards the hypothesis in question as not forbidden by the 
Scriptures, and that some considerations favor it, while 
on the other hand he affirms that he has not in his past 
utterances committed himself, and that he does not now 
commit himself, to the acceptance of the hypothesis. 
It has been a question with the Committee how far 
sympathy with this hypothesis, even where it is not 
accepted, would control one’s thought and action ; but 
it has not been unmindful of the fact that Mr. Hume fs 
not a new applicant for missionary appointment. He 
has for eleven years rendered good service in the mission 
field, and the record of that service as well as his recent 
statements give reasonable assurance that he will work 
in the future as in the past, as a loyal representative of 
the American Board and in harmony with the wishes of 
his Mission as expressed in their letter of October 28, 
1886, ** that he avoid the preaching or teaching of any 
speculation in favor of a future probation.” 

The Committee therefore assents to the return of Mr. 
Hume to his cherished work in the Maratha Mission. 


Rooms or THE A. B. C. F. M., Boston, ? 
February 11, 1887. : 


A lengthy correspondence with Mr. Hume and one or 
two interviews with the Committee and its officers bad 
preceded this action. Asthe result of these interviews 
and correspondence, Mr. Hume, at the request of the 
Committee, embodied his views in a statement to the 
Committee, February 3, 1887, and on this their final ac- 
tion was based. Mr. Hume has consented to give to the 
public this statement. which we publish, that our read- 
ers may have all the factsin the case before them. The 
previous history of the case is so fresh in the public 
mind that we do not think it necessary to recall it here. 
We have commented on the whole case in our editorial 
columns. 

MR. HUMES STATEMENT. 

I consent that the public should be put in possession 
of that which was prepared that they might give it to 
the public in connection with their decision of the 
question. This memorandum briefly indicates my 
theological position, and my distinct understanding that 
if I should return to India I should go free from 
pledges and with the same liberty of thought and speech 
as is enjoyed by Congregational ministers at home. 
The memorandum was as follows, given to the Commtit- 
tee February 3 : 

‘*Mr. Hume authorizes the statement that {n a public 
utterance last summer, which has been criticlsed, he did 
not commit himself to any theory concerning God's 
ways of grace toward the heathen. He firmly holds 
every doctrine of the evangelical faith, and takes the 
position that no man will be finally lost for lack of a 
gracious opportunity of salvation ‘hrough Christ, but 
only for refusing it. In regard to God’s method of giv- 
ing this gracious opportunity to the heathen who never 
heard of Christ, he does not profess to have any certain 
knowledge, since he believes that the Bible is not ex- 
plicit on this point. Yet, reverently seeking to form 
opinions on such subjects in accordance with the spirit 
of God’s revealed Word, he holds himself free to con- 
sider as legitimate such opiaions thereupon, not contrary 
to Scripture, as are entertained among evangelical min- 
isters, and in a lengthy correspondence has fully 
explained his position. In the future, as in the past, he 
expects to work in loyalty tothe Board and in harmony 
with the brethren of his Mission, and is confident that 
he can do 80.” R. A. Hume, 


The annual convention cf the Young Men’s Christian 
Associations of this State is being held at Utica this week, 
Half feres are given on al] the railways to attendants, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A VINDICATION. 


By “LAIssEeZ FAIRE.” 


To The Christian Union: 

Your broad and liberal editor has seen fit, in a recent 
issue, under the title ‘‘ The Great Strike,” to arraign 
me and my policy as unsatisfactory and unstatesman- 
like. Surely, then, you will allow me a word in my 
own defense. 

First, my doctrine zs exactly as you have stated it. 
It is a fair, square, honest doctrine, too. Here is my 
friend the coal-heaver. His labor is his capital. I say 
to him, ‘‘ Take now this your talent, and ure it. But 
beware how you abuse it ; for if you get tyrannical, your 
neighbor, the coal-heaver over yonder, will ‘cut you 
out ;’ and if you are foolish about it you will see your 
family suffer.” And then there !s my friend the cap- 
italist, whose money {is his capita], and I say to him, 
‘‘Take now this your ta’ent, and use it. But beware 
how you abuse it, for if you get tyrannical you will have 
fome enormous bills to pay and some terrible responst- 
bilities to bear, and perhaps some hot-headed fellow will 
be tempted to ‘put daylight through you.’ and, alto- 
gether, you will find it exceedingly uncomfortable to 
be a millionaire.” Now, surely, that is an honest, fair 
statement to both parties. And if my doctrine {is dis- 
obeyed, then I say, not as you would make it appear, 
‘* Here’s a fight ! Let be! Let’s see who will winit !” but 
rather, ‘‘ Ah, my children, you wou/d insist on putting 
your fingers in the fire, 

Your objection to this part of my doctrine {s that the 
innocent must suffer with the guilty. Now, my dear 
Mr. Editor, you know that is not my fault. I know it’s 
very hard and very cruel to see all this suffering, to 
realize that the whole household must suffer (especially 
the poor little children), while my friend the ooa!]-heaver 
sulks and my friend the capitalist abuses. But {s it 
fair to blame me with the evil results of disobedience 
of my precepts? It’s very sad to see a lovely home 
blighted while its owner goes to the gallows or Sing 
Sing ; but still, if he be a murderer or a defaulter, he 
must go ! 

Your comparison would be fair if Labor and Cap!tal 


were two ruffians, and were nothing but street brawl- [| 


ers; but, alas! they are the ‘‘ police” as well, and 
can’t very well arrest themselves. And this {s the diffi- 
culty with your scheme of ‘‘arbitrators,” sir. Pray, 
where will you find them? To what ‘“‘ Board” wil] 
Capital and Labor give cqual attention and absolute 
power, saying, with great deference and truly mifracu- 
lous humflity, ‘‘ Gentlemen (or, perchance, ladies), we 
await your pleasure; speak, and it shail be done” 
Remember, dear sir, Capital and Labor, being so vastly 
in the msjority, must appoint this ‘‘ Board” themselves ; 
and remember, also, the infinite possibilities of infinite 
intricacies in the mismanagement, deceit, fraud, bribery, 
or poor judgment, or, to say the least, differing opinions, 
of any probable ‘‘ Board,” provided the way might be 
opened for their satisfactory appointment. Ah, Mr, 
Editor, my heart sinks when I think of all the unfortu- 
nate complications your new ‘‘ Board of Arbitration” 
would introduce into this already complicated and 
vexed question. 

But, secondly, there are positive as well as negative 
arguments to sustain me in this my arraignment. For, 
first, I am historical. 
very gray, but my memory fs still keen. How well do 
I recall those old days of the Empire, and the fierce 
confilct ’twixt Gaul and Roman! How they arbitrated 
and experimented in those days, and tried to patch up 
and cover over the difficulties of set'Jing great moral 
questions without settling them right / and how mlser- 
ably they failed ! And then I, ‘‘ Laissez Fatre,” safd, 
**My children, you must learn the lesson ; and if you 
rebel and quarrel, so much the harder for you.” They 
learned it finally, although I grant you {t was pretty hard, 
but it was learned for alltime! Again, some years ago, 
I remember that I iaid down similar precepts in France. 
Then it was on another question, but no less important. 
And they had an awful time, but my punishment of 
‘*Commune” and ‘‘ St. Bartholomew’s” will never be 
forgotten. No, never ! 

And, second, I am scientific. Let Nature be her own 
cure. Keep dosing the patient, and you will surely kill 
him. I had my children well on the mend some years 
ago, but some foolish doctors must needs pull off the 
bandages to see if the wounds were healing, and, alas! 
they just opened them afresh, and now their last state 
is worse than their first. You say this is a barsh doc- 
trine. I grant you that it does appear so; but how 
often heroic treatment is mecessary ! You say it is a 
cruel doctrine. I grant you that, too, if you put me in 
the light of saying, ‘‘ Here’s a fight! Letbe! Fight 
itout!” But I say that my doctrine in its proper light, 
however harsh {t may seem or sad it may appear in Its 
present results, is fundamental, historic, scientific, and 
will work out 4 far more exceeding and eternal weight 


now you must suffer the burns !” 


I am very old, and my locks are | 


of good. We boast of the nineteenth century clviliza- 
tion, but I, ‘‘ Laissez Faire,” would tell you that all you 
have in the nineteenth century above and beyond the 
first is simply me and my precepts, and if you will not 
learn the lessons of the past, or use the experience of the 
past, your civilization is no better than theirs. Clvili- 
zation is not measured by telephone or steam-engine. 

And, Jastly, 1 am essential to the times; based on 
such maxims as these—‘‘ Experience isa dear teacher, 
but she teaches thoroughly " ‘*The burnt child dreads 
the fire.” 

I come with a sure rennilitey for a desperate disease. 
When two great opposing principles war against each 
other, the case is desperate. And uch Is the case now ; 
for the difficulty is deeper than ‘‘strikes and labor 
unfons,” Mr. Editor. My doctrine, sir, in the face of 
all the ineffectual Christian philanthropy of so many 
sad years, is now at a last extreme to teach this nation, 
first, that they can never settle the labor question while 
they trifle with the rum question ; and, second, that they 
must learn their limitations and shut their gates ‘‘ till the 
State’s prisons have rooms to let ;’ and, Jastly, that the 
things which are seen are — but the things which 
are not seen are eternal. 

And hence, Mr. Editor, Iam hereto stay. No great 
moral question is ever settled till it is settled right. Let 
us go straight to the bottom and find the root of the 
evil. 

To all temporizing and experlmenting I, ‘‘ Lafssez 
Faire,” say, ‘‘ Let alone ! disturb not!’ To all cavilings 
and false accusations I put myself in the light my God 
meant I should be put, and say, ‘‘ Let alone !’—for, 

** Though the mills of God grind slowly, 
Yet they grind exceeding small ; 
Though with patience he stands waiting, 
With exactness grinds he all.”’ 


“THE EXTENT OF THE NEW THEOLOGY.” 


Editor Christian Union: / 

DEAR current in the church all 
flows toward a larger liberty” is seen outside of New 
Eaogland. Hereabouts we find not a few representatives 
of Christian liberalism. Someof the pastors unmistak- 
ably hold more or less defined New Theology views. 
There were recently ordained in this vicinity two young 
men, graduates of Yale, whose statements of belief 
clearly showed that they held that God would condemn 
no one until all necessary and sufliclent motives bad 
been presented to him, and that these may not be pre- 
sented in this life. They were unanimously received 
into fellowship. At the same time a new Congregational 
church was recognized, which does not require of its 
members assent to a creed, but merely an agreement to 
a plain, simple, yet all-sufficlent covenant. The council 
was composed of ministers and laymen from New Jer- 
sey, Philadelphia, and this vicinity. That all or any of 
them agreed with the candidates is not asserted, but 
they with one accord welcomed those who came among 
them to preach the Gospel’; and I doubt not they would 


gladly send forth like young men to carry the Saviour’s 


message to the uttermost parts of the earth. They would 
like to give their prayers and of their substance to ail 


whom God has called to — the Gospel to the 
heathen. 


C. H. 8. 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 


COUNCILS AND THE BOARD. 


[From the New York Evangelist. ] 


R. HARRIS, in the same iesue of ‘‘ The New Eng- 
lander,” discusses with great vigor the question 
respecting the prerogatives, restrictions, and duties of 
the Prudential Committee in regari to inquiry into the 
theological qualifications of candidates for missionary 
service. He advocates the absolute abandonment of 


such inquiry by the Board, and proposes the local coun- 


cil as a substitute whose decision shall be final. In our 
own Church this would be the proper course. It belongs 
to the Presbyteries, and to them alone, to decide in each 
instance the question of orthodoxy ; and whenever de- 
partures from the current faith appear, it is the functioa 
of the Presbytery, or of some higher court, to determine 
whether such deviation is permissible. Should a case 
like the one presented by Dr. Porter be developed 
among us, the Secretaries of our Board, if they became 
cognizant of the fact, and discovered difficulty or trouble 
arising out of the alleged deviation, would undoubtedly 
refer the issue to the Presbytery to which the party con- 
cerned was ecclesiasticallyamenable. Dr. Harris would 
have a like method pursued in all cases where the 
American Board and its candidates and missionaries are 
involved. How far this is praciicable under the Con- 
gregational polity it is not for usto judge. If it be 
available and efficient, such a method would undoubted- 

ly afford decisive relief to the Board, and especially to 
its honored Secretaries and Prudential Committee, who 
certainly are not ambitious to become an {rresponsible 
hierarchy within the Congregational fold. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


FINANCIAL. 


The money market for the week stil] 
indicates growing ease and expansion in 
,/joans, With rates from three to four 
per cent. on call. There have been no 
gold shipments from here, with the excep. 
tion of an unaccountable shipment of 
$300,000 and over, which must have 
netted a loss to the shipper, and which 
was probably done asa part of the pro- 
gramme by which it has been sought to 
depress values, and of which we spoke in 
our last. Thecomplexion of the markets 
both here and abroad has changed, and, 
in place of a feverish, intermittent feeling, 
there is a confident and aggressive move- 
ment, especially with American securities. 
When a great fact has succeeded in im- 
pressing itself on the public mind, it 1s 
pretty difficult to dislodge that fact by a 
_serles of deceptive, adroit attacks on the 
confidence imposed in it. The funda 
mental fact here, in this country, is (which 
has become confirmed) that general trade 
has turned a corner and is developing 
new strength and prosperity ; that vast 
capital investments in new enterprises 
have taken the place cf a helpless timidity ; 
that the spirit of confidence {is rising every 
day in the prospective growth of indus- 
tries and manufactures ; in a word, that 
‘* faith in the evidence of things to come” 
is now very firmly established. This fact 
is a main one, and cannot be neutralized 
by any incidental drawbacks. It is not, 
therefore, strange that the concerted 
movement made to break down this well- 
founded credit and faith has met with 
no success, and that the good sense of the 
public and capitalists generally would not 
be deceived by it. 

War and strikes, with their ill omens, 
cast only a passing shadow over the falr 
outlook, then were dissipated, and the 
brightness returns again. It is pretty 
well understood that the war scare was a 
political trick of Bismarck’s, and has no 
e‘onificance in reality. And, as we pre- 
Aicted, the strike is dead of its own weight 
and weakness. It is to be hoped that its 
tricky and dishonest leaders have passed 
into oblivion with it permanently. 


Reports of railways for the quarter, and |- 


for the year ending with the 3list of De- 
cember, are, in several important instances, 
now published. 

The report of the New York Central 
Railway for the quarter named, and em- 
bracing the same mileage as in the cor- 
responding quarter of 1885, is as follows: 
Net earnings for the last quarter, $3 562, - 
506; for the quarter in 1885, $2 741 392 
—balance, increase, in favor of the three 

months in 1886, $821,113; deductiog all 
fixed charges and the quarterly dividend 
of 1 percent, and there remains a sur- 

plus of $711,023, against $380,109 in the 
corresponding period of 1885. The com- 
pany has cash on hand, $3,939,931, and 

a profit and loss surplus aggregating 

$11,785,153. The increase of surplus for 

the quarter fs $350913 net, or nearly 
double the surplus of 1885. This report 
is probably reflective of the improvement 
being made ifn all the Vanderbilt roads. 
The New York, Chicago & St. Louis, 
or Nickel Plate road, makes its returns 
for the year, a report to the Court from 
the recelver, which is as fojlows: Total, 
net, for the four quarters (less all taxes 
and rentals), $869,346. The fixed charges 
under the new proposed reorganization 
will beonly $800,000 per annum, and with 
the company entirely relleved of floating 
debt, the road in prime condition, and 
means provided by the assessment for fur- 
nishing new equipment, and with the 
policy adopted by the managers of run- 
ning all through freight over this road, 
when the Inter State law becomes opera- 
tive, it is confidently believed that the 
company will begin its new existence by 
earning and paying the five per cent. 
dividend on the first preferred stock, 
which is to be given for the assessment ; 
with a good chance of earalog dividends 
in the future on the second preferred 
stock. It is clearly the intention of the 
Vanderbilt administration of this valuable 


property to make it a first-class road, both 
to the public and to thestockholder. Rail- 
way earnings for the month of January 
on twenty-six leading roads South and 
Weat exhibit, gross, the following figures : 
Total, for twenty-six roads for the month 
of January, 1887, $7,385,434, against earn- 
ings for January, 1886, $6,240 902—a gain 
of $1,144,532, or nearly eighteen and one- 
half per cent. This result is reached in 
spite of the constant interruptions both 
East and West on account of strikes. 

The bank statement is as follows: 


Loans, increase......... $6,401,700 
Specie, increase......... 111,400 
Legal tenders, decrease 937,400 
Deposits, increase.............. 4,136,600 


1,862,500 
This leaves the surplus reserve at about 
$18 500,000. STREET. 


Tury ENpED IN SmoKE.—The Rev. 
Albert Barnes says in the ‘‘ Evangelist :” 
My sermons had been written with great 
care, and many of them were ready for 
the press. I had folded and ruled my 
paper ; I had, with my own hands, stitched 
them together with as much skill a3 a 
book binder could have done. Nay, I had 
actually employed a bookbinder to pre- 
pare little sermon-books of suitable size, 
and with a suitable cover, and had valued 
myself on the neatness of my manuscript 
—for that portion of my audience that 
occupied tne galleries could look down 
upon my sermon as I carefully laid it in 
the open Bible—and I had a conscious 
pride in the feeling that my sermon was 
jaentire keeping with the other arrange- 
ments of thesanctuary. But whatshould 
be done with them now? I resolved to 
burn them, and thus to save all trouble to 


my friends when I should have gone to 
my long resting place. 1 took a day for 
the purpose, and I committed them ia in- 
stallments of a dczen or more to the flames. 
[ watched them as they were slowly con- 
sumed. They were not martyrs, for they 
could not fee) the flame, but it was a kiad 
of martyrdom of myself. The end of life 
was reailycoming. The beginning of the 
end was really near. I saw them slowly 
consume—“' into smoke consume away. 


E sure to get and 
critically examine 
the 399th Annual 
Report ofthe Penn 
Mutual Life In- 
surance Com- 
pany, the most 
prosperous institu- 
tion in the State of 
Pennsylvania for 
Insuring Lives. 
Get also its de- 
scriptive literature ; 
all free on application 
tothe Home Office, 
g21 Chestnut Street, 
Philada. 
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Real Estate. Loans 


ma National Bank. 
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Aluxurious extract from the 
choicest flowers. 
Co LGATE & COS nameand trademark on each bottle 


assure purchasers of superior and uniform quality 


for trial can. H. O.WILBUK & SONAR, Philadelphia, 


WILBUR'S 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. 
Requires no boiling. invaluable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Boros your dealer or send (Q stamps 


\Mutual Insurance Company, 


-| Premiums on ey Risks from ist 


| Premiums on Policies not marked 


The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-up capital o $600.- 
000, surplus 875,000. offers first Mortgage 
.oans drawing seven per cent., both Principal “and 
Interest fully guaranteed. 6 per cent. 10-year 
Debenture Bonds secured b r cent. of first 
e Loans held in trust on the Mercantile 
N.Y. 5per eens. certificates of 
for periois under one year. Write for full 
indoomnadin and references to the company at 150 
Nasenu N.Y. 
A. L. Ormsby, Vice-Pres. and General Manager. 


OFFICH OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Nsw York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees,in Conformity to the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following Statement of its 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 : 


January, 1886, 81st 


off 1st January, 1886............... 1,426,049 46 
Total Marine Premiums.............. $5,235,209 99 


Premiums marked off from ist Jan 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3, 817,699 &6 
paid during 


$2,206,588 68 
same period........... ,206, 
Returns o 
miums 
5041, 378 15 
The Company has the following asseta, viz.: 


United States and State of New 
ss Stock, City, Bank, and other 


99,868,576 00 
707,100 00 


Prem! — Notes and Bilis Receivable 1, 134 20 
$12,444.51 69 


Six per cent. interest os the outstanding ce 
tificates of profits will be paid to the bolders 
thereof, or their legal 
after Tuesday, the First of February. next. 

The outstanding certificates of @he issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and pald to*the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the First of February next, from 
which date all interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to be producea at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
the year ending 3lst December, 1886, for which 
certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of Mag next. 


By order of the 
J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
W. H. H. MOORE, KLES H. L. 
A. A RAVEN, RICK H. COSSITT, 
AMES LOW WILLIAM BRYCE, 
Wi STU RGIS, JOHN ELLIO 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, JAMES G. DE FOREST 
JOSIAH O. ES D. CH, 
KDMUND W. CORLIEs, HN L. RIKE 
ROBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITH, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, RGE B 
HORACE GRAY ISAAC BELL, 
LLIAM KE. DODGER, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES, 
ILLIAM HL MACY, NSON ARD. 
THOMAS MAITLAND, 


WEBB, IRA BURS 


CHAR. P. BURD JAMES A. HEW LETT, 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY, 
LPH LEMOYNK, 
JOHN D. JONES, President. 


W. H. H. MOORE, Vice-President. 


CES EAST AND WEST. Solicited. 
Address ALLEN C. MASO ma, Wash. Ter. 


A. A. RAVEN, 24 Vice-President, 


representatives, on and | », 


MES 


BEST THING KNOWN «: 
W ASHING «= BLEACHING 


"WN HARD OR SuFT, HOT OR COLD WATER 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMA: 
‘(NGLY snd g:ves universal satisfactiog 
No family, rich or poor shou!d be without 1% 
Sold by all Grocers RPEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLENE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound 
a'ways bears the above symbol, and name >” 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK 


MAN: 


WHO 18 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS 
— WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 


at STILLWATER 
wh 

WING 

WISCS 


Green Bay 
NSING 
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CHICAGO, F ROCK ISLAND i PACIFIC RAILWAY 


By reason of its central position, close relation to prin- 
c Chicago, and continuous lines at 


only true middle Jink in that transe ontinental system 
which invitesand facilitates travel and ame in either 
direction betweenthe Atlantic and Pacifi 
The Rock Island mainJliné and branabees 3 include Chi- 
o, Joliet, Ottawa, L& Salle, Peoria, Geneseo, Moline 
oat Rock Island, in Jilinvis; Davenport, uscatine, 
ag Fairfield, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, West Lib- 
a City, Des Moines Indianola Winterset, At- 
ki ‘Knoxville, Audubon, Harlan, Guthrie Centre’ and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Trenton, St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison, in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minne apolis and 
St. Paul, i nm Minnesa sta;, Watertown, in Dakota, and 
undreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety to those who 
travel overit. Its roadbed is thoroughly ballasted. Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
ofstoneandiron. Its Deepen stock is perfect ashuman 
skill can make !t. It hasall the safety appliances that 
mechanical! genius has invented and experience proved 
valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
ury of its passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
the West—unsurpassed in the world. 

All Express Trains between Chicago and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable Day Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parlor and Sleepi ne Cars, elegant 

Dining Cars providing excellent meals, and between 
Chicago, St. Joseph, z. hison and Kansas City—restful 
Reclin Chair Ca 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line between Chicago and Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul. Over this route solid Fast Express 
rains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
Minnesota. Therich wheat fieids and grazing jangs of 
interior et ene are reac he d via Watert« own. A short, 


pectful and kindly treatment. 


or any 
nformation, 


&. R. E.ST. JOHN, £. A. HOLBROOK, 
Pres’t# Gen’! M'y’r. Gen’) Tha Pass. 


Thos: answering an Advertisement will 
confer 2 favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publis er by stating that they saw the 


_dvert -ement in The Christian Union, 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 7. 


THE 
PuBLisHeR's Dest. 


New York, THuRSDAY, FEBRUARY 17,. 1887. 


FACTS AND FIGURES. 


The forty-second annual report of the New 
York Life Insur.nce Company on another 
page isa notable one in many respecte, and 
shows the company to be 'n an exceedingly 
prosperous and sound condition. The amount 
of insurance written in 1886 was over eighty 
millions of dollars, about sixteen millions in 
excess of the previous year, and the company 
bas over three hnrdred miliion dollars of 
insurance in !.ice The increase in other 
items is equally significant: over three mill- 
ion dollars in income, over two millions in 
turplue, over eight millions in assets. The 
New York Life issues a greater variety of 
policies than any other life company, thereby 
adapting its contracts to the largest number 
of people. The policies of this company, as 
now issued, are mostly non-forfeitable, and 
are notably free from embarrassing restric- 
tions. 


= 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Uvids. 
Succeasfully used over fifty years. 


Hood's Sarraparilia is pecuilar to itself end 
superlor to all other Pieri. in strength, 
economy, and medicipna 


No oplum in Piso’s Cure. for —— 
Cures where other remedies full. 25 cents. 


THOUSANDS ARE BORN With a tendency to con- 
sumption Such persons. if they value life. mnst 
not permit a Cough or Cold to become a fixture 
in the lungs and chest The best known remedy 
for either is Hale's Honey of Horehound and 
Tar. 2e . 50c., and $1 

Glene’s Sulphur Soap heals and beantifies, Bc. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!!sCorns, Bunions, 

Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Black & Brown. 

Teathache Drops curein! Minute 


A NEW USE FOR PHOTOGRAPHY. 


The other day I was looking at some 
drawings in the ‘‘ Cantury” office, when 
Rowell Smith paused beside me to re- 
mark, “It is a pity that we cannot put 
the original work of these artists before 
the public.” ‘‘ Yes,” I replied, ‘ but 
photography is making advances in this 
direction.” ‘‘ Spesk'ng of photography,” 
said Mr. Smith, ‘‘ weare using itin a very 
curlous ard, I belfeve, entirely nev man- 
ner.” ‘‘ And what is that?” I naturally 
asked. ‘‘ We are using photography to 
preserve the ‘copy’ for the ‘ Century’ Dic 
tiomary. We have already 25 000 sheets 
Each of these sheets, which are of brown 
paper, is 10x12 inches. Each, or nearly 
every one, has upon it a varying amount 
of printed matter taken from our Imperia] 
Dictionary, with the addition of many 
paragraphs in writing, and a constant 
succession of interlineations, corrections, 
and additions. Now, it is necessary to 
keep this great mass of manuscript at 
hand in the printing-oflice for frequent 
consultation, for cross references and 
matters of that kind. This ‘copy’ rapr2- 
sents the work of years by a large num- 
ber of people, and a great expsnditure of 
money. More than this, it represents the 
labors of the leading experts in diff-rent 
branches of knowledge all over the world. 
Suppose it were destroyed. To say noth- 
ing of the obvious loss, some of those 
experts might have died before their 
opinions could again be obtained. Of 
course the ‘copy’ is kept in fire-proof cases 
in a fireproof building—that of the 
De Vinne Press—but a spark falling 
among this bulky mass of paper might 
cause irreparable damage, even though 
the building itself were not injured. We 
had intended to insure this manuscript 
for $150,000, but it is evident that the 
insurance money would be little consola- 
tion. This was the problem, and now let 
me show you how we solved it.” Mr. 
Smith led the way into the art depart- 
ment, where we were met by Mr. Frazer. 
A sheet of the original manuscript was 
shown me, which was 10x12 inches. After 
this Mr. Smith handed me a little glass 
negative, 13x2 inches. ‘‘ There,” he said 
‘4g an exact copy of this sheet.” Sure 
enough, it was. A print was also shown, 
and witha magnifying glass the written 
as well as the printed words could be dis. 


a s'ze of the original shect. Of course, 
the reproduction was falthful in every 
detail. ‘‘ You see the method,” sald Mr. 
Smith. ‘'We havea eech sheet photo- 
graphed and reduced. In the original 
size it wculd form an ixconventently 
bulky mass, for there are, up to the pres- 
ent time, 25,000 shee's. But it is neither 
necersary nor de:irable to retain this s'ze 
We have the photographic negatives rc- 
duced to a size easily stored and hand'ed 
Then, if occasion requires, these photc- 
graphs can be ‘thrown up,’ to any siz: 
which may be neccessary. If we chose 
we could have solar prfnts as large as the 
side of a house. We could readily en 
large them to the size of stereop!icon pict 
ures. These little negatives, therefore. 
give us an entirely relixble set of dupll. 
cates of all our ‘ copy,’ and, instead of 
paying insurance rates on $150,000, anc 
also running the risk of probably irrepa. 
rable loss, we rest secureia the possession 
of these negatives, obtained at a cost of 
not more than $300” It was certainly s 
shrewd and curlous adaptation of photog- 
raphy. ‘‘ Has this ever been done be- 
fore?” I asked. ‘‘ Not to my knowledge,” 
replied Mr Snith. ‘I do not think tha' 
a mass of book manuscript has ever beer 
duplicated in manner.” Mr, Freze 
added : ‘‘When we were puzziing ove 
the preservation of this ‘copy,’ 1 hap- 
pened to think of the photegrapbic reduc- 
tions of lettera sentout of Paris by carrier 
pigeons during the siege. It occurred to 
me that we might do the same thing on a 
large scale, and, although objections wer: 
raised, it has been tried, and, as you see. 
is successful.” ‘‘ You preserve nega- 
tives, of course, not prints?” ‘‘ Yes, and 
they are durable enough for all practical 
purposes.” ‘‘ How much epace will you 
reduced negatives occupy?” ‘ Well, 
each ig only 1312 inches. I think that we 
could put them all in a large bureau 
drawer.”’—|N.w York (>rrespondence 
Boston ‘‘ Herald.” 


ApvicE TO PassENGERS —Never rup 
after a train that has got out of sight. 
The train won't mind your belng left. 
Out of sight, out of mind.—Don’t decry 


sectional feeling on the railroad. It's 


partcf the system.—S vear off cn daypc, 
deepo, deppo, dippo, and deepott, anc 
learn to say station. It is not only Eag- 
lish ; it is something rarer than that—tIt fe 
correct.—If the car is too warm, don’t 
open the window on your suffering 
and shivering nelghbor. Takeoff your 
mutiier, fur gloves, and buffalo overcoat ; 
it will be perfectly proper, even though 
there are ladies in the car.—Give up your 
pass, and pay your fare like a man. 
Every time you travel on a pass some 
good man (accent heavy on the ‘‘ good”) 
has to pay extra. P.S.—If you decide 
to do this, don’t waste your pass ; send 1: 
to me.—Don’t lle about your fourteen. 
year-old boy any more. Bs honest ; own 
up tbat he is nine years old, and pay half 
fare for him.—Never ask any question: 
or the station or train men before getting 
aboard. Act like an old traveler who 
knows it all. By this means you wil) 
often succeed in getting on the wrong 
train, while the timid, green, inqulsitive, 
and inexperienced go joyously on their 
way.—If you are the fool that you look 
to be, write your name and address on 
the frosty window pane; write it large 
and plain. If you are the fool all the 
rest of the passengers take you to he, 
whistle some tune that you know— 
whistle loud and shrill, and accompany 
yourself by drumming on the window 
with your fingers.—| Burdette, in A 
Pathfinder. 


A Woman's Ruse. —A funny incident 
occurred in the House gallery yesterday. 
A new doorkeeper was in the private gal. 
lery, when a lady came up to *him and 
started to go in. The doorkeeper re- 
marked that she could not enter, as this 


was the private gallery, whereupon the 


lady drew herself up and remarked: 


tinctly read. Another print was shown, | 


“You don’t seem to know me, I am, 


Miss Cleveland.” The new doorkeeper 
was astonished, and begged pardon. He 
not only opened the door, but went inside 
and down to the front seat, and made the 
people there get out, because the 
dent’s sister” wanted to get aseat. The 
lady swept down to the front row and 
took her place. Soon it became noised 
about that Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 
was in the gallery. The women craned 
their necks to see her, and so did every 
one else. Finally the doorkeeper of the 
diplomatic gallery came around to see 
what the excitement meant. He asked 
the new doorkeeper of the private gal. 
lery what was going on. ‘‘ Why, Miss 
Cleveland, the President’s sister, is inside,” 
he remarked. The dipiomat went in, and 
{In afew minutes came out with great dis- 
gust, and remarked that the woman was 
no more Miss Rose Elizabeth Cleveland 
than he was. The other doorkeepers told 


the new doorkeeper the same thing, and 
hs laughed heartily at his being imposed 
upon. The woman was a Miss Cleveland, 
but no relation to the President, nor did 
she tell the doorkeeper she was. —[Wash- 
Ington Correspondence of ** Baltimore 
American.” 


FROM THE WEST. 


Iam glad to inform you that even in 
Chicago there are brethren 12 « few 
hearty sympathy with you in both your 
opposition to Dr. Alden’s new departure 
{n the present management of the Ameri- 
can Board, and your disapprobation of 
the “friendly suit” instituted against the 
Andover brethren. This has been made 
apparent On sovera! occasions at the 
isters’ m-etings. I thank you sincerely 
for the eminent service you are rendering 
to the cause of truth, of Apostolic Con- 
gregationalism, and of religious liberty. 

Yours fraternally, . 


»Y OUR HEALTH 


largely depends on geod cook 


“TA The Arnold Steam Cooker 


always meals easily di- 
ik y the weakest stomach 
and enjoyed by the stro 
; No home complete without one 
Prices $1.50 to $§-00, ex. 
prepa 
br. Beard riptive circular and 
Beardsley’s great Lecture. 
Whatto Fatand How toEat it” 
ag sent on application. 
WILMOT CASTLE & CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y¥. 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 


Over 6,000,000 PEOPLE USE 


ERRY’S SEEDS 


D.M.FERRY & CO. 
are admitted to be the 
LARGEST SEEDGMEN 


~ dn the world, 


D. M. FERRY 
Illustrated, Des- 


they are 
goed 


R 


Their Seeds are 
popular because 


Invaluableto 
all, Every per- 
gon using Gar- 
den, Field or 
Flower SEEDS should 
send for it. Address 
0. M. FERRY & CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 


4E, WORLD RENOWNED SALVATOR 


OR INVALIDS AND THE. AGED, AN _ 


INCOMPARABLE ALIMENT FOR THE 
GROWTH AND PROTECTION OF IN- 
FANTS AND CHILDREN, A SUPERIOR 
NUTRITIVE IN CONTINUED FEVERS 


AND A RELIABLE REMEDIAL &. 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
THE STOMACH | INES 


send Cents 
for a sample 


| | INENE 
COLLAR 
And Pair of Cuffs. 


Ruoens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


dispensable and economical for hot weather. 
Made doth. are completely REVERS IBLE 
ect fit. Address, sta ting sise 


REVERSIBLE “COLLAR 27 Kilby Street, boston, Mass. 


EMBROIDERY SILK} 


Factory Ends at Kaif price; one ounce - af 
box—all good Silk and geod colors. Sent by = 
mail on of 40 cents. 100 Crazy 
ineach package. Send Postal note or Stamps Je=: 

or 469 Broadway, New York.’ 


= * 


Eris 


Greatest HOOT ‘emnents ever of- 


fered. Now’ your time to get 
© up orders for —_ celebrated 


THE 
GREATAmMERICAN 
T 


eas and Coffees, and secure 
COMPANY a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 


Gold Band Moss Rose Toilet Set, Watch, ‘Brass Lamp, 
or We aan s Dictionary. 


For full partic uiars address 
N TEA 


THE GREAT MERICA 
_P.C O. Box . 81 and 33 Vesey St., New York. 


GIVENAWAY! A pack 
age Mixed Flower Seeds (500) 
kinds), with ParRk’s FLoRAL 


UIDE, all for 2. stam 


Tell all your friends. 


Fannettsourg, Pa. 32” Be prompt. 


This ag appears but once more, 


DREER’S 
\ GARDEN SEEDS 


-jdar for 1887, offering 
for the Garden 
& Farm sent for 6c. instampe. 
seed Catalogue FREE, 
A. DREER.Seedsman 


described in our 


CATALOGUE No. 154, which this year we send out in an illuminated cover. 
is replete with new engravings of the choicest flowers and 


and Bulbs, Plants, Thorow hbred Sto k 
L valine, which cannot be 


Will be sent 
land 
some ook 


iM ANNUAL FOR 1887 


E write for it. -Itisa 


ce Cok 


BEST Garden, 


obtained “Sen d 
the most complete Catalegue published, to 


PHILADELP 


PA. 


DIGNAL OOD. 
| 
| 
4 
| 
JOHNCAR 
14 
“= 
= 
|| 
| 
| 
£ | 
SEEDS 
hy Ee eriptive & Priced 
will be mailed | 
Gy : . 8pplicants, and 
| to last season's 
WSs 
71 
ERYTHING THA 
iF GAROEN 3 — 
The Catalogue | 
ch can only be 
| obtained from us: and contains. besides, 2 beautiful colored plates. and very full instructions on 
. all garden work. Altogether it is the best ever offered by us. and. we believe. is the most complete 
\ publication of its kind ever issued. Mailed on receipt of 10 cents (in Stamps), which may be de. 
q ducted from first order. Please be sure to order Cataloque by the number. a 
PETER HENDERSON & GO. 3 & 37 cortiant st. 
Farm 
and Fancy 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


FUGITIVE POEMS. 


PINE NEEDLES. 
By H. Hayne. 


lf Mother Nature patches 
The leaves of trees and vines, 
I’m sure she does her darning: 
With needles of the pines ! 


They are so long and slender ; 
And sometimes, in full view, 
They have their thread of cobwebs 
And thimbles made of dew ! 
— [Selected, 


OUTWARD OR HOMEWARD. 


By F. W. 


Still are the ships that in haven ride, 
Walting fair winds or aturn of the tide ; 
Nothing they fret, though they do not get 
Out on the ocean wide. 

Oh, wild hearts, that yearn to be free, 
Look and learn from the ships of the sea! 


Bravely the ships in the tempest tossed 

Buffet the waves till the sea be crossed : 

Not in despair of the haven fair, 

Though winds blow backward and leagues be 
lost. 

Oh, weary hearts that yearn for sleep, 

Look and learn from the ships of the deep ! 

—[ Selected. 


NIGHT. 


All men mu-t love thee, Night-—the dullest 
clown 

Who bears the burden and the heat of day, 

Countiog the hours as they crawl away 

From rosy morn to golden -huéd sundown ; 

The tired tollers pent within the town, 

Walting the whistles or the bells that say 

Tneir tasks are done; avd all the young and gay 

Who long for thee to bring their pleasure’s 
crown. 

Rest, peace, wild gayety, and what remains 

Of liberty to men who wear Iife’s chains : 

Dreams that restore, deep sleep that soothes 
our pains; 

Thy tender mysteries of dark and bright, 

Bewildering contrasts, make thee men’s delight, 

ay’s better half, womanly, witching Night! 
—[{New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


THE OWL. 


Bright gleams from yonder moated hall 


The ruddy glow that strikes the rafter ; 
Like Dreamland’s twilight echoes fall 

The strains of music and the laughter; 
Soft moonbeams o’er my drowsy pate 

(Sloped sideways) steal, and set me blinking, 
Yet dazzle not the thoughts sedate 

That muster when an Owl is thinking. 


Like jays 1s man’s fantastic brood— 
So owls decide—all mirth and chatter ; 
But Wisdom’s court is solitude, 
Her ** happiness no laughing matter.” 
No cares this tranquil soul assail, 
Past, present, future, calmly linking ; 
The universe in mental scale 
Is balanced when the Owl fs thinking ! 
—fLondon Spectator, 


A LEARNED WOMAN, 


By S. W. Foss. 


Phidias and Pericles, 

Theseus and Heracles, 

Pyrrhus and Pompiilius, 

And Scipio and his /ilius, 

And old Romulus and Remus, 

Nicodemus, Polyphemus, 

Abraham and Trismegistus, 

Anaxagoras and his sisters — 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were known to Miss Sophronia Pease. 


Polycarp and Alexander, 

Sophocles, Anaximander, 

Dido and Democritus, . 

Solon and Theocritus, 

Mithridates and Socrates, 

Dionysius and Sulpicius, 

Cesar and Militiades, 

Cato, Alcibiades— 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were known to Miss Sophroula Pease. 


Mathematics, hydrostatics, 
Biquadratics and pneumatics, 
Conchology and astrology, 
Phlebotomy and trichotomy, 
Paleontology and geology, 
Soctal statics, numismatics, 
Economy and astronomy, 
Genesis and Deuteronony— 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were known to Miss Sophronia Pease. 


Kitchen sweeping and housekeeping, 

Washing dishes, cooking fishes, 

Sewing buttons, baking muttons, 

Wielding ladles, rocking cradles, 

Working ric-rac, making bric-a-brac, 

Lifting covers, charming lovers, 

Succotash or boiled potatoes, 

Salt, or soda, or saleratus, 

The domestic cookery question, 

Or the ethics of digestion— | 
These, all these, and more than these, 
Were Greek to Miss Sophronia Pease. 

—|(Tid-Bits, 


A POEM OF POEMS. 


The St. Louls ‘‘ Globe-Democrat’’ says that 
Mrs. H. A Deming, of San Francisco, ts sald to 
have occupted a year in hunting up and fitting 
together the following thirty-eight lines from 
thirty-eight English poets The names of the 
authors are given below: _ 

1—Why all this to!l for triumphs of an hour? 

2—Life’s a short summer, man a flower. 

8—By turns we catch the vital breath, and die. 
4—The cradle and the tomb, alas! sonigh. 
5—To be is better far than not to be, 
6—Though all man’s life may seem a tragedy ; 
7—But light cares speak when mighty cares are 
dumb, 
8—The bottom is but shallow whence they 
come, 
9—Your fate is but the common fate of all ; 
10—Unmingled joys here to no man befall. 
11— Nature to each allots his proper sphere. 
12— Fortune makes folly her peculiar care ; 
13—( ustom does often reason overrule, 
14—And throw a cruel sunshine on a fool. 
15—-Live well; how long or short, permit to 
heaven. 
16—They who forgive u:ost shall most be for- 
given. 
17—Sin may be clasped so close we cannot see 
face— 
18—Vile intercourse where virtue has not place. 
19--Then keep each passion down, however 
dear, 
20—Thou pendulum betwixt a smile and tear. 
21—Her sensual snares let faithless Pleasure 
lay 
22—Witb craft and skill to ruln and betray. 
23—Soar not too high to fall, but stoop to rise. 
24—We masters grow of all that we despise. 
25—Oh, then renounca that impious self-esteem ; 
26~Riches have wings, and grandeur is a 
dream. | 
27—Think not ambition wise because ‘tis brave, 
23—The path of glory leads but to the grave. 
29—Whatis ambition? °Tis aglorious cheat, 
30—Only destructive to the brave and great. 
31—What’'s all the gaudy glitter of a crown? 
32—The way to bliss lies not on beds of down. 
33—How long we live, not years, but actions 
tell; 
34—That man lives twice who lives the first life 
well, 
35—Make, then, while yet ye may, your God 
your friend, 
36—Whom Christians worship, yet not compre- 
hend. ‘ 
37—The trust that’s given guard, and to your- 
self be just; 
38—For, live we how we can, yet die we must. 


1, Young; 2, Dr. Johnson; 3, Pope; 4, Prior. 
5, Sewell: 6, Spenser; 7, Daniel; 8, Sir Walter 
Raleigh ; 9, Longfellow ; 10,.Southwell ; 11, (‘on 
greve; 12, (hurchill; 138, Rochester; 14, Arm- 
strong ; 15, Milton; 16, Baily; 17, Trench; 18, 


‘| Somerville ; 19, Thomson ; 20. Byron ; 21, Smol- 


lett; 22, Crabbe; 23, Massinger; 24, Crowley; 
25, Beattie; 26, Cowper; 27; Sir Walter Dave- 
nant; 29, Gray; 29, Willis; 30, Addison; 81, 
Dryden ; 82, Francis Quarles: 33, Watkins; 34, 
Herrick ; 35, William Mason ; 36, Hill ; 37, Dana» 
33, Shakespeare. 


RESISTANCE OF THE ATMOSPHERE. 


Everybody has noticed that if we move 
a fan gently the alr parts before it with 
little effort, while, when we try to fan 
violently, the same air is felt to react ; yet 
if we go on to say that if the motion is 
still more> violent, the atmosphere will 
resist like a solid, against which the fan, 
if made of iron, would break in pieces, 
this may seem to some an unexpected 
property of the nimble afr through which 
we move daily. Yet this is the case, and 
if the motion is only so quick that the alr 
cannot get out of the way, a body hurled 


| against it will rise in temperature like a 


shot striking an armor plate. Itisalla 
question of speed, and that of the meteor- 
ite is known tu be immense. One has 
been seen to fly over this country from the 
Mississippi to the Atlantic’ in an inap- 
preciably short time—probably in less 
than two minutes—and though at a pre- 
sumable height of over fifty miles, the 
velocity with which it shot by gave every 
one the impression that it went just above 
his head, and some witnesses of the unex- 
pected apparition looked the next day to see 
if it had struck theirchimneys. The heat 
developed by arrested motion in the case 
of a mass of iron moving twenty miles a 
second can be calculated, and is found 
to be much more than enough, not only 


\to melt it, but to turn it into vapor; 


though what probably does happen is, 
according to Professor Newton, that the 
melted surface portions are wiped away 
by the pressure of the air and volatilized 
to form the luminous train, the interior 


| 


remaining cold, until the difference of 


temperature causes a fracture, when the | 
stone breaks and pleces fa!l—some of 
them at red-hot heat, some of them, posst- 
bly, at the temperature of outer space, 
or far below that of freez!ng mercury. 
Where do these stones come from ? What 
made them? The answer not yet com- 
plete, but if a part of the riddle {s already 
ylelding to patience, it is worthy of note, 
as an instance of the connccilon cf the 
sciences, that the ficst help to the solution 
of this astronomical enigma came from 
the chemists and the geologists.—[The 
Century. 


THe LARGEsT Faru In tHE Wortup 
—In the extreme southwest corner of 
Louisiana lies the largest producing farm 
{fo the world. Itruns 100 miles north and 
south and twenty-five miles cast and west, 
and is owned and operated by a syndicate 
cf Northern capitalists. Their general 
manager, J. B. Watkins, gives an Interest- 
ing account of this gigantic plantation, 
which throws the great Dalrymple farm In 
Dakota iato the shade completely. ‘‘ The 
million and a half acres of our tract,” Mr. 
Watkins said, ‘‘ was purchased In 1883 
from the State of Loulsiana and from the 
Ualted States Government. At that time 
it was a vast grazing lend for the cattle of 
the few dealers of the nelghborhood. When 
I took possession I found over 39.000 head 
of half-wild horses and cattle. My work 
was to divide the {mmense tract into con- 
venient pastures, establishing stations or 
ranches every six miles. The fencing 


| alone cost in the nelghborhood of $/0 000, 
, The Jand I found to be best aduap'ed to 


rice, sugar, corn, and cotton. All our 
cultivating, ditching, etc., Is done by steam 
power. We take a tract, say half a mile 
wide, “or instance, and place an engine on 
each side. These engines are portable, 
and operate a cable attached to four 
plows, and under this arrangement we 
are able to plow thirty acres a day with 
only the labor of three men. - Our harrow- 
ing, planting, and other cultivation {s done 
in alike manner. In fact, there!s not a 
single draught-horse on the entire place 

We have, of course, horses for the herders 
of cattle, of which we have now 16 000 
head. The Southern Pacific Raliroad runs 
for thirty-six miles through our farm 

We have three steamboats, operating on 
the waters of our own estate, upon which 
there are 300 miles of navigable waters 

We have an !cehouse, a bank, a shipyard, 
and a rice mill.’”’—| Missour! Republican, 


ABANDONED! 


A PICTURE OF THE DESERT THAT FINDS ITS 
APPLICATION IN MANY HOMES, 


One of the most vivid pictures produced 
in recent years was that drawn for a London 
iilastrated journal representing General 
Gordon seated ina sandy waste of Africa 
clutching his country's flag and his Bible in 
one hand and a trusty weapon in the other, 
while round about him, closely environing 
him on every side, perched a flock of lean and 
hungry vultures. Traced inthe sand at his 
feet was the name “‘ Khartoum,” and’under 
the masterly artistic conception, which events 
subsequently tragically yerified, was the 
single word, ‘‘ Abandonéd!’ The picture 
derived much of its force from the fact that 
the face of the solitary man; on which de- 
spair and hopelessness were written, was that 
of a hero wbom all the wor:d honored. In 
every town and city throughout this broad 
land are heroes who have become martyrs to 
medical science just as was Gordo a martyr 
to military art. They have been “aban. 
doned ’’ by their physicians and given up to 
death in the tenderest language that their 
genial practitioners can command. For years 
the sufferers have taken medicines of all 
kinds that did not cure. They have continued 
to grow worse, until death was knocking at 
the door of the house. Drs. STaxkry & 
PaLeN, No. 1,529 Arch Street, Pniladeiphia, 
Pa., no longer need to recommend their 
Compound Oxygen treatment for the cure of 
lung and other chronic diseases, It is already 
prescribed by hundreds of reputable and 
progressive physicians of the old and new 
schools. It has entered many thonsand 
homes in the neat and convenient form of 
the Home Treatment. In * Heaith and Life,”’ 
& quarterly published by them, they record 
in each number cases of patients who have 
been abandoned by other physicians. The 
number for October, 1885, had thirty such 
reports. This paper and a valuable pampblet 
showing its manifold virtues in healing the 
sick by the natural and rational process of 
building up the shattered body will be sent 
free by mail or handed to those applying in 
person at their office, | 


Get Hood’s 

If you have made up your mind to buy Hools 
Sarzsapariiia, do not be induced to take any other. 
Hood's Sarsaparilia isa peculiar medicine, possess” 
ing, by virtue-of its pecullar combination, propor- 
tion, and preparation, curative power superior to 
any other article of the kind before the people. Be 
sure to get Hooa’s, 

“Lhad been taking Hooi’s Sarsaparilla for dys 
pepsia, and tn one store wherel tried to buy a bottle 
the clerk tried toinducs met>bugy thelr own Instead 
of Hood's: he told me theirs would last longer, 
that | mignt take It on ten days’ trial, that if I did 
not like it I need not pay anything, ete. But he 
could not prevallon me to change. I told him! 
knew what Hood's Sarsaparitia was. I had taken ft, 
it agreed with me, was perfectly satisfied with 
Hood's Sarsaparilla, and did not want any other. I 
am always viad to speak a good word for this excel 
lent medicine.’ Mis. ELLa A. Gorr. 61 Terrace 
Street, Boston, Masa. 

“After suffering many years with kidney com- 
pla'nt, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev, J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood's Sarsapariiia. It has done me 
more good than anything else.”” E>win C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. §1 ; «Ix for 5. Prepared only 
by C.L HOOD & OO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Maas. 


: g 
100 Doses One Dollar 


PARKER’S 
HAIR BALSAM 


Me the popular favorite for dressing 
m the hair, Kestoring color when 
rray, and preventing Dandruff, 
it Cleanses the scalp, stops the 
lair failing, and is sure to please, 
Suc. and $1.00 at D 


“a*PISO'S* CURE FOR 
e's CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS. 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes good. Use 
in time. Sold by druggista. 


CONSUMPTION 


for by Pecw’s Pat. Improvap 
7 Cusniongo Eas Dauma, 
the Whispers heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, inv Isible. Ilinstrated book & provts, FR EE. Adidress 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.¥, Name this paper. 


ing given each pur- 
chaser free. 
Price 25 Cts., complete. 


DANIEL JUDSON & SON, Ld. 
LONDON and NEW YORK, 
Por saleby tieteade, or seat post paid on re= 
CHiptot price. Atm il quarters, 46 Murray St., N.Y, 
A. F. RELMAN, 


nd the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
yn; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 130 


CHURCH ORGAN Sror 


for allinfomation connected with oura LSCR 
TIVE CIRCULARS and specifications furnished o 
application. Second-hand Organs forsale at low price 


THE VERY 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIG, 
Over one hundred styles 

Wheeler Reflectors and 

Retieetor Chandeliers 
for every conceivable use. Catalogues 
free. Please state wants. 


Boston, ass. Chicago, 


WEST TROY, N. Y. 
for Churches, Schools, etc.; also 
Chimes and Peals. for more 

balf a century noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Be ils of Pure Copper and Tin for C 

VANDUZEN & TIFT, 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Belis, 
Cnimes anv Pears for CHURCHES, &@ 
Send for Price and. Catalogue. Addrese 
H. McSHANE co 
Mention this paper. 


_Those answering an Advertisement 
sonfer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw tha 


Advertisement in The Christian Unien.”, 
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clothing while mark-¥ HEAT 
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Astincs 
‘BOSTON, MASS 
every partofthecountry. We invite attention to ou ind 
new stylesof ORGANS, at fromm 9000 to 
and upwards. MUSIO COMMITTE 
ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us d ; 
\ 
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MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
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